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MANY FOOD SERVICE OPERATORS 

WERE DISMAYED WHEN HOTPOINT 

INTRODUCED THE SUCCESSOR TO 
THE FRY KETTLE 


...they saw in one glance that the Mark 313* Deep Fat Frying Machine 
makes even their most recently purchased equipment out-of-date 


..-but they were delighted when they realized 
how it will cut their costs! 


Almost unbelievable, isn’t it? Yet, 
with a fat-capacity of only 28 lbs., 
Hotpoint’s new MARK 313 Deep Fat 
Frying Machine produces... start 
to finish .. . 313 big 2-ounce serv- 
ings of french fries per hour! Can 
save you up to $489.50 in fat costs 
yearly. 
93% efficiency (twice that of aver- 
.jiarh 213 means 313 large age kettles) and new high-powered 
from just 28 pounds of fat. = Calrod units that preheat 28 lbs. of 
fat to 375° in a record 5 minutes make this possible. Vir- 
tually instantaneous temperature recovery is now assured 
for the first time in commercial cooking history! 

Your present Fry Kettle cannot possibly equal this MARK 
313—even in many cases where present equipment is double 
or three times the size! You owe it to onan to investigate 
the MARK 313 at once! 


*Mark 313 means 313 large 


ONLY THE MARK 313 
DEEP FAT FRYING MACHINE— 


turns out 313 large 2-oz. servings of 
french fries per hour in 28 pounds of 


fat! Only with the Mark 313 can you 
drain and strain the fat, make a com- 
plete fat change-over, and clean the 
equipment completely—all in less than 
10 minutes! 


World's fastest fat cleaning system! 
Miraclean system semi-automatically 
drains all fat from fat container. In less 
than 5 minutes, fat is cl d and 
strained into in-a-drawer spare fat 
container. Lift out spare container and 
put into use immediately. 





Matnai 


Cleaning is so easy! 

Swing Calrod® immersion heating 
unit out of fat to locked upright posi- 
tion. Lift out fat compartment, carry to 
the sink, and wash like an ordinary 
cooking pan—in less than 5 minutes. 


. 





point Co., C cial Equip Dept. 

231 South Seeley Avenue, Chicago 12, Ill. 

(_] Please send us full information on the Hotpoint 
Mark 313 Deep Fat Frying Machine 
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Your equipment may be ‘‘new’’ but it’s ; 
not modern unless it’s 
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ALL- ELECTRIC 


HOTPOINT CO. A Division of General Electric Company 


( Please send a representative to demonstrate 
and explain the Hotpoint Mark 313 Deep Fat 
Frying Machine 
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CITY. 
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SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
4346 West Lake St., Chicago 24, Illinois 


Please send folder containing full information on your 
Act-O-Matic sHoweR HEAD to: 
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ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE. 





Clarke Floor Maintainers at 


esme in: 407,18" ,.18", P f % ) * 

17”, and 23” sizes. They / \/ Me li 

scrub, wax, polish, steel : 4 laiversar 
\ / 


/ . . 
V Clarke floor maintenance equipment 
wool, shampoo, disc sand, VY . 

or grind. Accessory water Aa ag will keep your floors spotlessly clean, 
tank evereete, / like-new in appearance and sparkling 


bright day after day. Clarke takes the drudgery 
out of floor care by making equipment e-a-s-y 
to handle and whisper-quiet. Floor care can 
go on any hour of the day without disturbance. 
Clarke builds rugged machines to free you 


A great cleaning companion 
from irritating time-out for repairs. But — 


the CLARKE , 2 
WET-DRY VACUUM above all — Clarke machines clean! And 


Here's the ideal machine wherever they work fast — saving time and materials 
water, dust and dirt must be picked fu, * : , ‘ 

up. Quick-draining dump valve 4 and drastically lowering your maintenance 
eliminates heavy lifting . . . power- i: 

eile anette hand . « Be cost per square foot per year. What more 
useful for ony type floor, drapes, could you ask of any maintainer? Buy a 
overhead fixtures, venetian blinds, 

any hard-to-reach places. Porcelain | CLARKE! Mail the coupon for full details, 
inside and ovt. WD-23 for large ~ 

oreas, WD-15 for smaller areas. 





Make this minute valuable to you — mail the coupon! 


larke 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 
$06 Clay Avenue — Muskegon, Michigan 


Clarke authorized sales representatives and service branches are only hours away 
from you in principal cities throughout the country 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


RICHARD B. HULL discusses on page 
43 the promise and the danger of 
television. Mr. Hull has been well 
aware of both as director of WOI-TV, 
lowa State College's television station, 
which recently celebrated its third an- 
niversary. He's also director of radio 
stations WOI and WOI-FM and as- 
sociate professor of journalism at lowa 
State. Mr. Hull, past president of the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters, is on the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, and is chairman of the latter's TV 


Richard B. Hull 


panel. 


Teachers in North Carolina can see the trees and the forest 

~at least the teachers (and others) involved in a forest 
conservation project in that state can (p. 52). This goodly 
number includes MAURICE B, MORRILL and CLIFFORD 
SEEBER, Dr. Morrill is associate professor of education at 
Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, N.C. For- 
merly he was junior high school principal and teacher at 
Montgomery, Vt.; vocational agriculture teacher at North 
Bennington, Vt., and director of the Sloan Project in Ap- 
plied Economics Education, a research project. . . . Mr. 
Seeber is educational relations specialist for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Formerly, he was high school principal 
at Andersonville, superintendent of schools at Coal Creek 
and for Anderson County, and supervisor of recreation and 
education for the T.V.A. 


For some 16 years CHARLES A. QUATTLEBAUM has been 
supplying congressmen with facts on educational issues 
and analyzing proposed school bills. He's specialist in ed- 
ucation for the legislative reference service, Library of 
Congress. On page 47 he summarizes his report to Con- 
gress on the educational aspects of U.M.T. Mr. Quattle- 
baum taught in and was principal of various schools in 
South Carolina and Georgia before he went to Washing- 
ton in 1935 as a special writer for the Treasury Depart- 
ment. He moved to his present job in 1937. 


“The School Serves the Community,” 
says the stationery for the Pauls Val- 
ley public schools, Pauls Valley, Okla. 
But lately the community—as repre- 
sented by various of its citizens—has 
been serving the school, says Supr. 
PAUL B. ALLEN (p. 51). Mr. Allen 
has been at Pauls Valley since 1943; 
before that he was high school princi- 
pal at Frederick and Okemah, Okla. He's past president of 
the Oklahoma Association of School Administrators. 


Paul B. Allen 


GORDON D. Ose was born and educated in Minnesota and 
so far has spent his entire professional life there. Since 
1949 he's been superintendent of schools for Cook County; 
on page 70 he describes the county's new high school. Pre- 
viously he taught in various Minnesota elementary schools 
and at Lake Bronson High School; was principal, and later 
superintendent, of Red Lake High School, and superin- 
tendent at Laporte. 


ROY FEYHERSTON and his school 
board at East Grand Rapids, Mich., 
bravely tried the experiment of hiring 
two architects for one school—and 
discovered no courage was needed, 
only applause (p. 62). Before Mr. 
Fetherston accepted his present super- 
intendency in 1949, he taught at Mon- 
mouth, Ill, and Virginia, Minn., and 
was junior-senior high school principal at Ely, Minn., su- 
perintendent at Monmouth, Ill, and field secretary of the 
Illinois Association of School Boards. 


Roy Fetherston 


LESTER M. EMANS is a mainstay of education organizations 
in Wisconsin—past president of the Wisconsin Education 
Association and present chairman of its council on educa- 
tion, a member of the Wisconsin Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, and a member of 
the executive committee of the Wisconsin Association 
for Student Teaching. He's director of teacher education 
and placement at Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire. 
Before going to Eau Claire in 1946, Dr. Emans taught at 
Menasha High School, was principal at Sauk City, super- 
intendent at Lancaster and Waupaca, and principal at 
Lakewood School, Madison, all in Wisconsin. On page 
67 he describes the new laboratory school at Wisconsin 
State College. 


LESTER S. VANDER WERF is now as- 
sociate professor of education at the 
University of New Hampshire, but, as 
of July 1, he will be dean of the new 
college of education at Northeastern 
University, Boston. “Predicting Teach- 
er Efficiency” is the subject of his ar- 
ticle on page 79. Before going to 
New Hampshire in 1951 Dr. Vander 
Werf taught English and speech at Middleburgh, N.Y., 
and was head of the English department at Cobleshill, N.Y.; 
supervising principal of the central school at Chestertown, 
N.Y., and teaching assistant and later lecturer in educa- 
tion.at the school of education, Syracuse University. 


L. S. Vander Werf 
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recognition 


Chateau de Chantilly installs BLAKESLEE-BUILT 
. Kitchen Machines in PRIZE WINNING Kitche 


G. S. Blakeslee & Co. 
1844 S. 52nd Ave., Chicago 50 
NS 6-53 
Please send me the full details about your equipment that will best suit 
my kitchen requirements. | am sending the facts that will guide you in 
your answer. 
Now using the items checked 
C) Dishwashing machine [_] Glasswashing machine [_] Peeler 
C) Mixer 


Serve persons per meal. 


FIRST CHOICE WITH 
RESTAURATEURS EVERYWHERE 


The Chateau de Chantilly in St. Louis, Mo. 
well upholds the tradition of good living so 
cherished by the city. Recently it was given 
the highest award in a contest conducted by 
Institutions Magazine for “the highest stand- 
ards of sanitation and superlative achieve- 
ment in storing, handling, preparing and 
serving food.” This is an Albert Pick Co, 
Installation. 

Kitchens that win prizes—and that make 
profits—have two foundation stones: cus- 
tomer satisfaction, and savings in man-hours. 
Those are well-known characteristics of 
BLAKESLEE equipped kitchens, and have 
been for more than 70 years. Get the full 
story. Send in the coupon now. 


Si Nee 18) 


* een ong wd ** 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 


1844 S. 52nd Ave., CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS - NEW YORK - TORONTO 
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MEGASCOPE 


a brief, analytical look at several features 


in this issue by CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of 


school administration, University of Colorado 


More Danger Than Promise. The 
future of educational TV may be 
bright, as the review of “A Television 
Policy for Education’ concludes 
(p. 88). Richard B. Hull, however, 
gives no such assurance about TV in 
general (p. 43), with special refer- 
ence to the responsibility of telecast- 
ers for maintaining high standards. 
Probably most readers agree with him 
that if TV is not only to entertain but 
also educate and inform and, above 
all, to tell the truth, telecasters and 
educators should work hand in hand. 
The influence of educators on press 
and radio would not lead one to be 
very optimistic about such a develop- 
ment. The overriding question is how 
to achieve responsibility and control, 
without censorship and the use of au- 
thority by would-be guardians of the 
people's morals and welfare. 


New Demand for Rating. One of 
the most disquieting areas of educa- 
tional administration is the evaluation 
of teaching. And there is a dearth 
of scientifically derived findings on 
which an administrator can rely. Yet 
the demand for evaluation or “merit 
rating” is growing as budgets rise and 
citizens’ expectations of the schools ex- 
pand, Lester S. Vander Werf (p. 79) 
feels that administrators must face up 
to this situation. The five key ques- 
tions he briefly discusses are a good 
point of departure for local study of 
the problem. 


Superintendents Will Reflect. 
Talking and reading about others is 
second in interest only to talking 
about oneself. That is why the third 
article in the series by Hollis A. Moore 
Jr. (p. 56) makes rather absorbing 
reading. It should arouse considerable 
reflection by many men on their own 
professional growth. One can con- 
clude that the wellsprings of individual 
improvement are many and varied. 
Few generalizations are drawn by 
Moore and even those are submitted 


in a tentative way. The short shrift 
given to colleges and universities may 
even create some institutional reflec- 
tion and start a few ponderous wheels 
turning. This would indeed be a 
major achievement. 


Calm Commencements, A feverish 
tempo characterizes all too many high 
school commencements. Viola Eblen’s 
article (p. 75) recalls the proverb 
“Many hands make light work.” Care- 
ful planning and sharing of jobs result 
in an impressive and dignified cere- 
mony, a fitting closing for the school 
career of boys and girls. 


Reasons to Fear U.M.T. To me 
the proposal for universal military 
training, as described by Charles A. 
Quattlebaum (p. 47), constitutes a 
grave danger of federalization of state 
and local public education. By all 
means, far more clarification and limi- 
tation of the total military training 
program should be made if a plan is 
to be enacted. “General educational 
objectives” should be served by the 
schools, not by the military. If the 
military would limit its proposals 
strictly to national defense activities, 
there would be less reason to fear 
U.M.T. The federal government con- 
tinues to resist strengthening state and 
local public education by financial 
aid. This policy is egregiously incon- 
sistent with its continuing attempts 
to duplicate or supplant general pub- 
lic education, and at fantastically in- 
creased cost. 


Plug for General Education. Much 
more than merely an expression of 
likes and dislikes issued from the sur- 
vey of junior high school student 
opinion at Pomona, Calif., reported 
by H. D. Eldridge (p. 73). Appar- 
ently much information was procured 
about the pupils and their home cir- 
cumstances pertinent to school im- 
provement. (The questionnaire of 
some 40 items may suggest approaches 


for other schools.) Something that 
appeals to me is Eldridge’s implica- 
tion, supported by research, that a 
“good” secondary school program is 
good preparation for college-going 
and noncollege-going youth alike— 
there is no such thing as a specific 
“college prep” curriculum. 


Like a Fresh Breeze. Paul B. 
Allen's lighthearted and modest reac- 
tion to a comprehensive two-year study 
of the schools of Paul’s Valley, Okla., 
shows that a survey can be like a fresh 
breeze moving through a stuffy house. 
1 have watched the progress of this 
community undertaking from a dis- 
tance and am confident that Paul's 
Valley will never be the same. It will 
be a better place to live, part of which 
will be better schooling for its children. 


Resources Can Be Found. Not all 
school systems have forest resources, 
but virtually all of them have seme 
kind or there wouldn't be any people 
there. Besides showing the way for 
areas that do have timber, the forestry 
project described by Morrill and See- 
ber (p. 52) essentially supports an 
important point: Capitalize on the 
educational values of the resources in 
your own bailiwick. They are there, 
but it takes some git-up-and-go to 
find and use them. 


Associations Are Vulnerable. How 
voluntary accrediting associations, 
state activity associations, athletic 
leagues, and the like will be affected 
by a recent Texas court decision is 
going to be interesting to watch in the 
next few years. As I understand Lee 
Garber’s account (p. 83), every one of 
them is vulnerable when it comes to 
enforcing rules and penalties. I pre- 
dict that this article is going to create 
quite a stir. 


Feracious (See Webster)! In nu- 
merous communities architectural firms 
range in number from one to three 
or four. None may have had much, if 
any, experience in planning and super- 
vising the construction of schoolhouses. 
In such cases, the solution offered by 
Roy Fetherston (p. 62) seems par- 
ticularly feracious, provided the ad- 
monitions quoted therein are observed. 


Commendable Overhead. I've 
been trying to figure out why Lamb's 
tale of a major roofing job (p. 98) is 
such interesting reading. I think that, 
besides its being well written, it is 
due to some ancient and deep-seated 
satisfaction we feel when there’s a 
good roof overhead. 
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What? 


Adlake 











savtettiit dt} = windows in the 


i ow gee —_ Leaning Tower 


of Pisa? 





Unfortunately, there were no ADLAKE 
Windows available in Italy in 1174, when 
the Leaning Tower was begun. But, we 
are sure that if ADLAKE Windows had 
been installed, they would still be in 
perfect operating condition today! 











... for, with no maintenance, Adlake aluminum windows 
will last as long as the building! 


Every ADLAKE Window ADLAKE Windows pay for themselves 
P by eliminating all maintenance costs 
gives these “PLUS” features: except routine washing. Once installed, 
they'll keep their clean-cut good looks 
Woven-pile Weather Stripping and and easy operation for the life of the 
Exclusive Patented Serrated Guides building, with no painting, scraping or 
. other maintenance whatever! What’s 
Minimum Air Infiltration more, their woven-pile weather stripping 
* and patented serrated guides give a 
Finger-tip Control lasting weather seal! 
> 
No Painting or Maintenance ADLAKE Aluminum Windows assure 
ro lifelong value, beauty and efficiency. 
No Warp, Rot, Rattle, Write for full details —you’ll find ADLAKE 
Stick or Swell representatives in most major cities. 


CY Gprce, owe Nam & Westlake coursns 





ding in 


Established 1857 ¢ ELKHART, INDIANA e¢ New York « Chicago 
Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation industry 
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Questions and Answers 


Sabbatical Leaves 


Please describe a plan for sab- 
batical leave now in use in a fairly 
large school system. 

The Minneapolis public schools 
have recently adopted a program that 
will permit sabbatical leave for profes- 
sional advancement. Such leaves may 
be granted for a year or a part of a 







year. In order to be eligible for sab- 
batical leave, a teacher must have 
taught for 10 years, at which time he 
is eligible for a leave for one semester. 
After 20 years of service, he is eligible 
for a full school year leave. 

If a sabbatical leave is granted for 
the purpose of study, the teacher must 
complete at least 12 quarter hours in 


STANDARD KEEPS GOOD COMPANY 





AS WELL AS GOOD TIME! 



























Ketcuum, GINA & SHARP, internationally recognized in many fields of architecture, 
were one of the five winners in School Executive's 1952 ‘‘Competition for Better 
School Design’’ with the plan for an addition to the Darien Junior High School, 


Darien, Conn., shown above. 


EING SPECIFIED by top flight architectural 
firms, like Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, is no 
new experience for STANDARD, for we make it 
a rule to cooperate to the fullest with architects 
who are drawing up plans for schools, hospitals 


or other institutions. 


To see why STANDARD Program Timing and 
Fire Alarm Systems are first choice of leading 
architects, write for latest bulletin or consult 


Sweet’s Architectural File. 


Since 1884 


Master Program 
Controller Type SYN 

















SEU The STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME co. 


77 LOGAN STREET © SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 








an approved institution. If leave is 
granted for travel, the itinerary must 
be approved in terms of benefit to the 
school. 

The allowance granted to a teacher 
on sabbatical leave is one-half the 
rate of pay received by the individual 
during the semester immediately pre- 
ceding the leave. The maximum al- 
lowance is one-half of the maximum 
salary for a classroom teacher with a 
master's degree. 

The Minneapolis schools require 
that the teacher who is granted a sab- 
batical leave must pledge to teach in 
the system for three years following 
the termination of the leave. 

If the teacher's service is discon- 
tinued for any reason other than in- 
capacity to teach before the expiration 
of three years, he must pay back a pro 
rata part of the sabbatical allowance. 

Upon expiration of the leave, the 
individual has the privilege of re- 
turning to his previous position. 


Selective Service Policy 


Does the present Selective Service 
policy of inducting some 19 year olds 
mean that high school ‘dail will 
be removed from school? 

Any full-time high school student 
under the age of 20 who is making 
satisfactory grades will be deferred 
until he is graduated or until he 
reaches age 20, whichever comes first. 

Many high school students and 
school officials do not understand that 
the student must be ordered to report 
for induction before he can receive 
the statutory deferment. 

When a high school student who 
qualifies for a statutory deferment re- 
ceives an order to report for induction, 
he should not be alarmed and quit 
school. He should notify the principal 
of his school immediately, and the 
principal should send a letter to the 
local Selective Service board giving 
the following information: (1) The 
registrant is a full-time student of that 
high school; (2) he is making satis- 
factory grades; (3) he is expected to 
receive his high school diploma on 
such-and-such a date. 

After graduation the man must be 
reclassified into Class 1-A before be- 
coming available for service. This 
means that virtually all deferred high 
school students have ample time and 
opportunity to enlist in the service of 
their choice before being ordered to 
report for induction——National Head- 
quarters, Selective Service System. 
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READER OPINION 





No Sign of Retreat 
in Vocational Education 


Sirs: 

I have read with some interest the 
report appearing in the April issue 
of The NATION'S SCHOOLS, beginning 
on page 104, entitled “Vocational Edu- 
cation Retreats.” I am sure you will 
not object if I supply you with a few 
facts relative to the statements and 
implications in this item. To my 
knowledge, no responsible vocational 
educator has ever claimed that the 
public vocational schools train young 
people for specific skills in specific 
industries in the sense in which these 
terms are used in your Wire From 
Washington. 

The only time such training has 
ever been attempted was during the 
War Production Training Program of 
World War II when this type of train- 
ing was given several million adults. 

Although out of the ordinary line of 
activity of vocational education, this 
program operating as an emergency 
program was so successful as to bring 
widespread commendation from na- 
tional leaders in the war effort, who 
agreed that the training accomplished 
made a substantial contribution toward 
the winning of the war. 

Nevertheless, this type of training 
is not that ordinarily offered in voca- 
tional programs. Rather, youths are 
prepared for lifetime careers in broad 
occupational areas. 

The statement that industrialists and 
businessmen tell the schools “just give 
us people who can read, write and 
think and have good work habits and 
we'll do the rest” is fiction. The ac- 
tual facts are quite contrary. In a 
recent study of the needs for vocation- 
al education in Erie County, New 
York, conducted by the research divi- 
sion of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department over a_ two-year 
period, approximately five hundred 
business and industrial firms supplied 
information on this point. 

These comprised careful represen- 
tative samplings of 12,000 establish- 
ments in the county. The replies from 
these industrialists as to the value of 
the vocational program in the second- 
ary schools are summarized thus: 

“Employers expressed the belief that 
the schools can and should provide oc- 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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Modern as the 
hardware itself 
this folder is 

a valuable 
addition to 

your files 

Write for it today 


a 


Here’s lasting beauty in modern design. YALE 
aluminum hardware gives new beauty and efficiency 
..new durability and maintenance ease, too. Lighter 
anodized aluminum is famous for strength as well as 
ability to resist scratching, marking and tarnish. And, 
the soft lustre of the satin finish enhances every modern 
decor. Of course, the famous YALE quality is built-in 
..-to give every advantage you want and need. Wire 
for details! Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 
Builders Hardware Division, Stamford, Connecticut. 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


Lock and Hardware Division 


*Registered in U.S. Patent Office 


YALE & TOWNE 





Rovwg Kotler 


Coffee Hours Help Parents and Teachers Become Better Acquainted « High 


School Seniors Dramatize Scenes From “Macbeth” « Students Study Atomic 


Energy in Chemistry Class, Tour University’s Nuclear Research Facilities 





Here's the smell of the blood still; 
all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand.— Macbeth, 
Act V, Sc. 1. 


WITH HER DRAMATIZATION of 
the sleepwalking scene from “Mac- 
beth,” a girl in Margaret Bildstone’s 
English class at Artesia, N.M., so 
aroused the interest of her classmates 
that they decided to present for the 
senior English classes several scenes 
from the play. 

They chose the dagger scene; plan- 
ning the murder; the murder scene; 
the witches’ scenes on the heath and 
at the cave of Acheron, and the drunk- 
en porter scene, in addition to the 
sleepwalking scene. The students acted 


so well that they were asked to repeat 
the performance for the entire student 
body in an assembly and, later, on 
Parents’ Night. The youngsters did 
some advance preparatory work, told 
the story and printed pictures in the 
high school paper, and prepared a 
script, read during the performance, 
which explained to the audience the 
story of the play. 

Costumes, props and stage settings 
were worked out by the students, who 
by then were calling themselves the 
“Fortune Theater Players.” Flats were 
painted to resemble the rock walls of 
a medieval castle; lighted tapers were 
placed in a borrowed candelabra. A 
Shakespearean coat of arms, a painted 
tapestry, and crossed iron curtain rods 
decorated the walls. An Oriental cloth 
covered a table, and a deerskin was 
thrown over a bench. The three 


12 


witches produced a black iron wash 
kettle for a caldron. 

When the front curtain was pulled 
the three witches were on stage—grue- 
some looking witches, one with a pil- 
low fastened under her black choir 
robe to give her a humpbacked ap- 
pearance. They immediately won their 
audience, says Miss Bildstone, especial- 
ly with the toad and the spaghetti 
used for poisoned entrails. 

So impressed were students by the 
assembly that “Lady Macbeth” received 
cheers when she walked into a gym- 
nasium class the following period. 


OVER A CUP OF COFFEE parents 
and teachers at Genoa, Neb., became 
better acquainted with each other, 
talked informally about the schools’ 
aims and objectives. 

Ten coffee hours were held at the 
schools—one for each of the elemen- 
tary grades and two for the high 
school, One was planned each week, 
from 3:30 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. on a 
school day, with no children present. 

Parents of 66 per cent of the ele- 
mentary pupils and of 55 per cent of 
the high school students dropped in 
to visit. No wonder, says “School 
Briefs,” that plans for more coffee 
hours are percolating in the Genoa 
schools. 


TO KEEP ABREAST of the “atomic 
age,” students at Princeton, Minn., 
spent six weeks in their chemistry class 
studying atomic energy and then 
toured the nuclear research facilities at 
the University of Minnesota. 

At the university two atomic scien- 
tists, Alfred Nier and John Williams, 
spoke to the students. Dr. Nier, who 
first isolated U-235, the fissionable iso- 
tope used in the first atomic bomb, 
demonstrated to the group one of the 
newest and most accurate atom weigh- 
ing devices. Dr. Williams, who assisted 
in the final bomb assembly project 
under Robert Oppenheimer at Los 


Alamos, N.M., during World War Il 
and is now directing the construction 
of the world’s largest linear accelerator 
(unique atom smasher), discussed the 
Los Alamos program and his present 
project. 

Objectives of the unit on atomic 
energy at Princeton High School, 
according to the teacher, Harold Plui- 
mer, are: (1) to develop a sincere, 
conscientious and responsible outlook 
with respect to the control of atomic 
energy; (2) to become familiar with 
a few general terms in the field of 
atomic energy; (3) to develop an atti- 
tude of respect and appreciation for 
the pioneers of atomic energy and their 
increasing efforts for a peaceful world; 
(4) to realize that atomic secrecy is 
impossible; (5) to develop a realiza- 
tion that this universe is governed by 


laws that man cannot manipulate; (6) 
to stress that atomic energy is every- 
one’s business, as we are spending 
annually about $4,000,000,000 for re- 
search, development and _ stockpiling, 
in addition to the tens of billions al- 
ready invested. 

No textbooks or laboratory manuals 
are readily available for this unit; the 
class uses newspapers, periodicals, re- 
cent reference material, films and vari- 
ous material published by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Most of the unit concentrates on 
peace-time applications of atomic en- 
ergy, for atomic propulsion, and in the 
fields of industry, agriculture and med- 
icine, but the political and social as- 
pects of the atomic bomb also are 
considered, 
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What Makes the Difference? 
The NESBITT Thermal Blanket 





Withroom-air temperature evenly main- 
tained, downdraft from large cold win- 
dows may remain the robber of comfort. 


The Syncretizer and Wind-o-line tem- 
per downdraft, raise it out of impres- 
sion range, improve thermal balance, 
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... Syncretizer with WIND-O-LINE 


Has this ever happened to you? Pupils and teacher complain of feeling cold. 
Yet the classroom thermostat reads 70° as desired. Are the pupils imagining 
things? No, because comfort is a feeling, not a figure on the thermostat. 
Cold 70° exists when frigid walls and window surfaces are robbing class- 
room occupants of body heat despite “satisfactory” room-air temperatures. 
The Nesbitt Syncretizer and Wind-o-line Radiation solves the problem of 
heat loss logically by supplying a heat gain all along the windows to temper 
the cold downdraft and to restore bodily thermal balance . . . Warm 70°. 
You can have this thermal comfort in your classrooms. Specify the Nesbitt 
Syncretizer and Wind-o-line Radiation. 
MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PENNSYLVANIA 
SoLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 


THE UNIT 

VENTILATOR THAT 

SETS A NEW STANDARD 
OF CLASSROOM COMFORT 


13 





Almost 50 years ago, C. A. Dunham Company introduced the 
first successful fluid-filled thermostatic radiator trap... and 
steam heating became practical, economical, popular. 
Since that time, Dunham has developed a complete line of 
heating specialties: float and thermostatic traps, inverted bucket 
traps, radiator valves, elbows, strainers, fittings. 
Today, in hundreds of thousands of installations from coast 
to coast, these top quality products are delivering the depend- - proms Bogen | 
able, long-lasting, low maintenance service so essential to " aol: aaeccupael fe 
efficient heating systems. Their performance is proof, custom- tures, applications, capacities, etc. Please 
ers say, that “no one can bake a cake as well as the cook who es af eo ne Sag a 
discovered the recipe. sm Chicago 6, IL 


HEATING SPECIALTIES 


QUALITY PRODUCTS OF C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY «+ CHICAGO « TORONTO + LONDON 
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GARLAND’S 


) LD RANGE REPLACEMENT | 


MONTH CONTINUES THROUGH JUNE 


THINK! HOW LONG SINCE YOU 
CHECKED YOUR OLD RANGES? = 
If your chef is struggling along GARLAND 
with old ranges, look, then com- Se —— rs Le 
pare them with the efficiency of él with 
the newest Garland. You'll find fe. — : y ——_____ “#nlra-Heat 
your old ranges are actually costing ae. i ty te ehntanc Open Top 
you money! And that new Garlands eds ie: ese 
will soon return their entire cost! —— with 
The new Garland does a better Usitherm 
cooking job at lower fuel cost— Fry Tap 
lets your chef increase the output GARLAND 
of your kitchen. No, 45-29 
So see your Garland food service with 
equipment dealer now. Let him Spectro-Heat 
show you why Garland-built is better Hot Top 
built—why you'll be bet- 
ter off with gas—the 
ideal fuel. Plan to buy— 
during “Old Range Re- 
placement Month.” All 
Garland units can be furnished 
in Stainless Steel and can be 
equipped fer wee with aatural, eavy Duty Rang taurant Ranges ® Broilers © Deep Fat Fryers * Griddles © 
manufactured or L-P gas. Broiler Griddles * Baking and Roasting Ovens * Counter Griddles ¢ Dinette Ranges 


PRODUcTs DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
Gein Canada, GARLAND-BLODGETT, LTD., 2256 Eglinton Ave. W., TORONTO 
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Supt. Frank D. Lawler, whose School 
Building Committee insisted on the 
most comfortable lighting, reports....... 
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..“We wanted the best lighting available 
so we installed Westinghouse CD Luminaires” 


“When we built the new Mary P. Hinsdale School, 
our School Building Committee insisted on the best 
and most comfortable lighting available. Westinghouse 
CD’s have certainly lived up to those expectations,” 
reports Superintendent Frank D. Lawler, Town of 
Winchester, Winsted, Conn. 

The Westinghouse CD luminaire, with plastic 
shielding, provides a semi-indirect lighting system. 
Installed in continuous rows, as is shown in this class- 
room, the result is an almost glareless system of com- 
fortable lighting. The entire ceiling becomes a part of 
the lighting system; all lamps are completely shielded. 

What’s more, the Westinghouse CD makes an 
attractive addition to the classroom. Its design sim- 


And to meet other requirements . . . 


Low FIRST cost Concentric Ring incandescent luminaires 
meet quality lighting requirements on limited funds, 
Metal rings shield silvered bow! lamps, eliminat- 
ing glare and shadows. 


plicity fits as a natural part of the background in 
modern interiors, 

The superintendent further reports, “Our teachers 
and the school board are very pleased with the new 
lighting system. Their enthusiasm and that of our 
parents will undoubtedly influence both future con- 
struction and any remodeling of present classrooms.” 

This is one of the best, but not the only method of 
lighting classrooms. Westinghouse has a complete 
line of fluorescent and incandescent luminaires which 
meet modern classroom requirements. For any analy- 
sis of these methods, get B-4556, The ABC Plan for 
School Lighting, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-04340 


CC Luminaires mean economy in fluorescent lighting. 
Low in initial cost—low in maintained cost. CC with 
X° louver design meets A.S.A. school standards. 


you can 6E SURE...1¢ irs 


Westinghouse 
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CUSTOM DESIGNED 
HOMEMAKING 
DEPARTMENT 








...@ Gath 


Here is the latest in homemaking departments, so 
designed that one teacher can supervise an entire 


curriculum ... eficiently, easily. 


It compactly includes complete facilities . . . yet there 
is no interference between areas, and storage is more 


than adequate. 


This is but one of many MUTSCHLER designs in- 
stalled by schools throughout the nation. If your 
school is considering a building or modernization 
program, see a trained MUTSCHLER sales engineer. 
Featured ot the NEA convention, this department was in- Let him show you how to get more for your money 
spected and enthusiastically approved by thousands of school with custom-designed departments by MUTSCHLER 
administrators. ... famous for quality since 1893. 











For complete information, write— 


MW) TSH, lait BROTHERS COMPANY 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION, NAPPANEE 2, INDIANA 
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Send for this NEW GRAYBAR PUBLICATION, today. It’s free! 





‘Sumplifie d , ie@hting 


for Kdueational Needs” 


@ How modern techniques are used for better 
lighting in all types of educational buildings. 


@ How different lighting arrangements are em- 
ployed in handling specific problems. 


@ How different types of fixtures are used by 
schools all over the country. 


Whatever your school lighting problem, you'll find the 
answer in this new Graybar book, “Simplified Lighting 
for Educational Needs” — prepared specifically for those 
easdrae Kipp yb who design, build and operate schools and colleges 
puts clear, simple solu- throughout the United States. Send to Graybar today for 
tions to school-wide a9 : 
lighting probleme right your personal copy . . . it’s free to any school official 
oF your fingertips. specifying or buying lighting equipment. 

Remember, Graybar Lighting Specialists will be glad 
to work with you or your electrical contractor to plan the 
best possible layout for your own particular school . . . 
and within your budget limitations. 

Graybar represents nationally more than thirty of the 
country’s largest and best manufacturers of lighting fix- 
Ra ase Pea , tures and also acts as national agent for General Electric 
estates et gy of ff. oa : Lamps. This enables Graybar to recommend, on an im- 
Setuice exdatiiaslen i partial basis, the right light source and best fixture for 
of daylight. any seeing task. In addition, Graybar maintains a nation- 

— wide warehousing system that assures you of on-schedule 
delivery of all your lighting requirements . . . in fact, 


anything electrical. 339-266 














GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Call Graybar test ror... 


IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Packless Eanvector 
and Unit Control} Valve 


Eliminates Packing maintenance, 
Prevents steam or water leakage 
or loss of vacuum 


























POWERS -PACKLESS-VALVES 


Never require re-packing. 
Real Economy in Maintenance year after year O 
= 





















Angle Union > 




















Reverse Flow Double Union 


Available in various types 
and sizes for control of con- 

Angle Union vectors, unit ventilators, unit 
<h Screwed Eads air conditioners and radiators. 








Aulomilic Tomperalure 


Now Include 
POWERS -PACKLESS-VALVES 


For Controlling Convectors, Unit Ventilaters, Unit Air Conditioners 
and Radiators. 


Now, at NO Extra Cost — users of Powers pneumatic control systems 
will get the additional benefits of still lower operating and mainte- 
nance costs — insured by Powers packless valves. 


Duo-seal Construction Gives Them Superior Performance. Bronze 
packless bellows is the Primary Seal which eliminates packing 
maintenance — packing friction — steam and water leakage or loss 
of vacuum. Secondary Seal permits servicing of valve top without 
draining the water system or shutting off the steam supply. 


Typical Specifications for POWERS-Packless-Pneumatic Control Valves 


Control valves for convectors, radiators 
and unit ventilators shall be packless 
type with bronze packless bellows to 
eliminate steam and water leakage or 
loss of vacuum. This packless bellows 
shall be located so that it is not sub- 
ject to corrosive action of the steam or 
water. A spring-loaded secondary seal 
shall be provided to permit convenient 
inspection or servicing of valve top 
without draining the water 
system or shutting down the 
steam supply. 

Valve sizes shall be deter- 
mined by control manufacturer 


for capacities specified. Type of valve 
body and valve top to be used shall 
be as required to best satisfy the 
application. 

Valves shall be equipped with phos- 
phor bronze bellows or Neoprene 
diaphragms of sufficient size to close 
off against specified line pressures. 
Diaphragms shall be replaceable. Valves 
shall be equipped with characterized 

throttling plugs to insure a 
measured flow of steam or 
water in direct relationship to 
the demand of the controlling 
thermostat. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


Skokie, Ill. © Offices in Over 50 Cities ia the U. $. A., Canada and Mexico 


See Your Phone Book 


OVER 60 YEARS OF AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 














Banish PACKING Maintenance 


No Loss of Vacuum 
++ leakage of air reduces 
efficiency of heating 
system and increases 
corrosion in return lines 


Only a Few of POWERS Complete Line of Modern Control Valves 
for Regulating Heating and Air Conditioning Systems 





HORN GYMS WORK 


NIGHT -.-DAW 


NIGHT brings exhibition games, the payingcrowd... height of seats assures spectators greater comfort, enjoy- 
Horn Folding Gym Seats extend, partitions fold back, to ment. Safe—each row automatically locks as it opens! 
make ample room for the crowd and the game. Fullchair Each seat and foot board is supported directly to floor. 








DAY brings practice, classes . . . Horn electrically operated partitions easily 
extend to divide floor space for multiple gym use. Horn seats fold against the 
wall to provide a smooth sloping surface, real protection for player’s vital zone! 
Your local Morn representative helps you plan for 
maximum gym use. Horn factory crews supervise 
installation. Horn equipment gives years of trouble- 
OUi. free service. Write today for details on Horn folding 
gym seats and folding partitions...and the new 
Horn folding stages! 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY @ 623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Look to BERGER 
World’s Leader in Lockers 
for the newest features 


aren eines et Seen Pes 


KEY-CONTROL MEANS NOISE IN SCHOOL CORRIDORS 


A COMPLETE STEEL EQUIPMENT 
SERVICE FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 
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Its key is the only handle this revolutionary new school locker requires, 
Students actually carry locker handles on their key rings. Result: no 
projecting handles to invite noise. No handle maintenance, either. 


With the exclusive Berger Key-Control locker system, door will not 
open until the key is inserted. Door pre-locks when opened, locks 
automatically when closed. Key-Control assures full-time locked 
protection of students’ books, clothing, equipment and personal effects. 


Incorporating famous Berger ‘three-point’ locking mechanism in its 
fool-proof operation, Key-Control is the latest in the long line of 
improvements which have made Berger the leader in lockers for 
every purpose. For complete details on this newest addition to the 
complete Berger line, consult your Berger representative; or, write 
“locker headquarters” direct. Remember, only Berger offers you 
handle-free Key-Control Steel Lockers. 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
1054 BELDEN AVENUE ’ CANTON 5, OHIO 


lockers « Wardrobes ¢ Storage Cabinets *e Ri | PU BLIC | 


Office Equipment and Furniture 
Cabinets for Kitchens . Laboratories . Dispensaries go BS em atny 
Shop Equipment « Shelving + Book Shelf Units 





Every day millions of lives are protected 








One close look tells you why! Year in, 
year out — 24 hours a day—Von Duprin Exit De- 
vices assure safe rapid exit in factories, schools, offices and 
public buildings . . . not only for that once-in-a-lifetime emer- 
gency, but also to accommodate the flow of daily traffic. 
For example, the completely drop-forged A? rim device 
embodies every known refinement for a lifetime of unfailing 
performance with practically no maintenance. Double-act- 
ing crossbar opens door with pressure down—or up... is 
X-bar reinforced for maximum strength and durability. Like 
other Von Duprin Devices, the A? is approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. for accident hazard. 
In the buildings that you design, remodel or equip, plan 
exits that are safe, dependable, sure ... with Von Duprin 


Fire and Panic Exit Devices. 


Von Duprin “Exit Specialists’’—factory representatives and 
contract hardware salesmen—are located for your conven- 
ience in key cities across the nation. Each has the engineer- 
ing and hardware experience to help you plan safe, practical 
exits. Each has the facts about Von Duprin devices and ac- 
cessories to save you time on specifications. For the name 


of your nearest ‘Exit Specialist,"’ write direetly to 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., VON DUPRIN DIVISION 
402 WEST MARYLAND ST., INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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f y WonDuprin Exit Devices 





“FOR THE SAFE 
WAY ouT!” 
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Your own Check List will prove 


Frigidaire Reach-Ins are 
built for better service! 


Y 











Exclusive “Flowing Cold” 


system provides safe, con- 
stant, even refrigeration. [+ 
Super-Efficient Insulation 

—3 inches of fibrous glass [Ty 


surrounds storage compart- 
ment. 


All-Steel Cabinet —no 
wood to deteriorate. Sturdy, 
welded construction. 


Convenient Cold-Control 


to adjust refrigeration to Ci 


desired temperature. 
































More Storage — 
more Cold Protection — 
more Convenience — 
in less floor space! 


Compare Frigidaire with any other 
Reach-In Refrigerator made . 

check off these sensational features 
and many more. . . and see why 
there is no better buy. Exclusive 
“Flowing Cold” bathes every inch 
of the roomy storage compartment 
in constant, uniform cold. Provides 
gentle, continuous circulation into 
every corner to cut shrinkage and 


























spoilage. Holds down loss of cold air 
when doors are open. Lifetime Por- 
celain interior with acid-resisting 
porcelain on bottom. Shelves adjust- 
able every '% inch. 17, 27, 44, and 
62 cu. ft. models. Most models avail- 
able with glass doors. Designed from 
top to bottom inside and out to put 
more food at your finger tips for max- 
imum accessibility in minimum floor 
space. Built to give years and years 
of dependable, thrifty food protec- 
tion. Call your Frigidaire Dealer—his 
name is in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book. Or write: Frigidaire, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Toronto 
13, Ontario. 


J Frigidaire Reach-In Refrigerators 


Meter- Miser Compressor 
warranted 5 years. Quiet, 
economical, trouble-free. 
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Tr SS 


BUILT AND BACKED BY GENERAL MOTORS 


The most complete line of air conditioning and refrigeration 
products in the industry 
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SAG-PROOF HINGES 











STRONGER 






















Rugged 
3-knuckle hinges, FRAMES 
with 3/16 Top, bottom 
semi-recessed and sides of 
pins, are made of frame are 
14-gauge steel die-formed 
both welded and channel - 





shaped steel, 
electrically welded into a 
single rigid unit that 
stays square 

and true. 


bolted into place. 






















GREATER SECURITY 


Only Medart 
Lockers have this 
patented pick-proof 
“dual latch” mechanism 
concealed in the lock 
rod channel. It's 
pre-locking, positive 
in action whether door 
is slammed or gently 
closed. 















Compare this 
feature with 
ordinary lockers! 


STURDY BOTTOMS 
Bottoms won't 


break or sag. 


Return flange of 

bottom rests on 
steel frame to 

which it is securely bolted. 

















ADJUSTABLE 
LEGS 


Heavy malleable iron 
front legs are 
adjustable up or 
down to 
compensate for 
unevenness 
of floors, and 
spaced for easy 
cleaning. 



































for Years Of 
EXTRA 
Service 


A 






STEEL LOCKERS 


Medart Lockers are never built down 

to a price, but always up to a standard — a standard that 
guarantees many extra years of rugged service, lower maintenance, 
better appearance — and far-above-average tamper-proof, 
pilfer-proof security. 
















MEDART 
LOCKERS 


... all standard types 
and sizes, recessed 
and free standing, are 
built by Medart. 

























Virtually every feature now considered a ‘‘must’’ in the modern 
steel locker was originated and perfected by Medart — and Medart 
is still the only locker that includes them all. None are better 
engineered, or better constructed of better materials, 












Rely on Medart’s 80 years of experience — for unmatched value — 
and for expert help in solving the most complicated locker problem. 





BASKET 





ttsh For Catalog 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


Worlds Only Complete Single Source For Gymnasium Equipment 





3532 DE KALB STREET 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 





Lockers & Wire Lockerobes & Basketball 


~ Telescopic 
Basket Shelving Grade-Robes Backstops Apparatus 


Gym Seats 





ae 
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Physical Fitness Basketball & Foot- Physical Therapy 
ball Scoreboards Equipment 





SHELVING 


++. in both 
permanent and 
portable types, 
and in many 
sizes, is built by 
Medart for rugged 
year-after-year 
service. 












The school superintendent must see eye-to-eye 
with the maintenance man 


xcessive amounts spent for flooring mainte- 
Paces can come from only one source... 
profits! And, these too-high costs can be traced 
directly to flooring poorly suited to the area for 
which it was chosen. 

That's why it is your responsibility to select the 
right floor...the one floor that will give the best 
service at the least cost... whether it be the durable, 
easy-to-clean beauty required in public rooms or 
the colorful, resilient flooring needed in lounges, 
kitchens, lobbies. 

By consulting your Kentile 
Flooring Contractor, you can be 
sure of getting just what you need 
for every flooring installation... 
and getting the most efficient serv- 
ice for the lowest possible cost. 








KENTILE INC. 


3 Call the Kentile Flooring 
Contractor* for up-to-date 
information about these floors 


WY KENTILE ASPHALT TILE 
 KENRUBBER TILE FLOORS 
 KENFLEX VINYL TILE 
 KENCORK FLOORS & WALLS 
W SPECIAL greaseproof KENTILE 


*if you don’t know the name of your Kentile Floor- 
ing Contractor look under FLOORS in your Classified 
Phone Directory or write Contract Dept., Kentile, Inc., 
58 2nd Ave., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
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Today’s all-electric kitchen is really efficient. It relieves the home- _ have been modernized. Look at the range and, of course, it’s Electric ! 


maker of time-wasting drudgery, insures more appetizing and It follows naturally that students want cooking instruction on 
nourishing meals, and is found both in new homes and those which —_—Fiectric Ranges. 


THERE’S A KITCHEN LIKE THIS 
in every student's future ++ Of Cowl, ti Uitrie | 


When a home economics student thinks of her dream 
home, she sees a well-planned, well-equipped kitchen. 
And one of the most important appliances in 

the modern kitchen is its Electric Range. 


To keep abreast of student needs for instruction in 
modern cooking methods, Electric Ranges in your school 
laboratory are a “must.” Your local electric light 
and power company or electric appliance dealer can 
| a 


dvise about installing modern, automatic Electric Ranges. 





ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, Dept. NS-6 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, absolutely FREE, copy of “THE MODERN 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT"—~home economics 
laboratory planning booklet. 


Seme veluable suggestions—A helpful item to aid you in planning or 
remodeling the school laboratory is a FREE booklet—“The Modern Home 
Economics Department.” It includes floor plans and other practical mate- 
rial. Use the coupon at right for your copy. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufecturers Association 
1535 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ADMIRAL ¢ BENDIX +« COOLERATOR : CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE 


FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON «+ HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR 
MAGIC CHEF + MONARCH + NORGE + PHILCO + WESTINGHOUSE 


Your Name ere 

Nawne OF Gehoebe ii isc cedccesearsseces 
Street & No 

City, Zone & State 
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PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
of AMERICA 
USES MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT 
in 


New Southwestern Home Office Building 


movERN GAS kitcHens 


Builders—W. S. Bellows Construction Corp., Houston 
Food Service Equipment Contractors—Ralph J. Mulhauser Co., Inc., Houston and Dallas 


in Houston’s Newest Skyscraper 


serve 1200 patrons 


in ?, hours 


In July, 1952, a new skyscraper office building was dedicated at 

Houston, Texas. In architectural styling and interior equipment this __ food preparation begins in the spotless Gas 
latest of Houston’s major business buildings set a pattern for future “thers. 

construction in this dynamic southwestern metropolis. 


And, in keeping with the modern appointments of this newest 
Prudential Insurance Company building, its modern kitchens are fully 
equipped with a sparkling array of versatile Gas Cooking and Baking 
Equipment. Modern Gas Equipment is used for all kinds of cooking, 
as well as for variety baking. Because the cafeteria is operated only 
two hours each day, the efhciency and speed of Gas Cooking and 
Baking Equipment is a particularly important factor in keeping food _ Kitchens are equipped with Vulcan Ranges, 
; Siac Broilers, Fryers, Blodgett Ovens, Anets Griddle. 
preparation and service costs at a minimum. ean a 
Dietitians and food service supervisors engaged in all kinds of volume 
cooking and baking will find Modern Gas Equipment an important 
factor in kitchen efficiency and cleanliness. Your Gas Company Repre- 
sentative can show you Gas Kitchens which prove this statement. 
Why not ask about them, today? 


Two Gas-fired Vulcan Deck Ovens serve the 
bakery which prepares all rolls, pastries, 
cakes and pies. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION «+ 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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When it got 


hot around 


the collar, 


he switched 


to 


| 
j 
Wm A.B. Wigley of Wear-Ever 
% Aluminum, and I was calling, 
for the first time, on the new 
chef of a big hotel kitchen. 

He was busy as a bee in a field of 
clover, and I could see I wasn’t going to 
get to first base that day. Then I got 
a brainstorm. 

Taking a Wear-Ever aluminum sauce- 
pan that I had with me, I held my ciga- 
rette lighter under it. The chef looked 
at me as though I were going crazy. After 
a few minutes, I asked nim to touch the 
top edge. It was hot, and he got the 
point immediately, His NO quickly 
changed to OK, 

You see, aluminum is one of the best 
metals there is for conducting heat. For 


that reason, utensils made of aluminum 
S-P-R-E-A-D the heat, instead of leav- 
ing it concentrated, In this way the en- 
tire utensil transmits heat, giving even, 
thorough cooking that makes for deli- 
cious foods and fidelity to a chef's recipes. 
It helps avoid scorching and burning, 
even in making delicate sauces. And in 
the case of a steam jacketed kettle, 
many users report that Wear-Ever alu- 
minum decreases cooking time. 

These important Wear-Ever advan- 
tages (and others, too) are explained in 
detail in our booklet, “Facts Worth 
Knowing About Wear-Ever Aluminum.” 
Send today for a copy. And the next 
time you see your dealer, ask him about 
the Wear-Ever line. 


eeeeee eee eee eeveeeeeeeeeaes 
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WEAR-EVER ALUMINUM 


Made of extra-hard aluminum al- 
loy for long wear. Perfect for pre- 
paring sauces, fillings, steamed 
custards, cereals, hot chocolate, 
etc., because aluminum spreads 
heat evenly for uniform cooking. 
Available in three styles shown 
below. Capacities given are for 
inside container. 


Available in 8, 12 and 

20 qt. sizes. Inner container 
has rounded bottom that 
will stand by itself. Sanitary, 
open beads on both inside 
and outside containers. 


Available in 8% qt. capacity only. 
Inner container has flat-bottom. 
Both secti have Y, Open 
beads. 





In 54 qt. size only. Flat-bottom 


inside container. 


Mail the coupon for new catalog 
of the complete Weor-Ever line 








The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
3506 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. 


Send me a copy of your book, “Facts Worth Knowing 
About Wear-Ever Aluminum.” 


Send me a copy of your new catalog showing your entire 


NAME... 


TITLE... 


Fill in, clip to your letterhead and mail today 


1 

I 

i 

i 
line of Food Service Equipment. j 

i 

i 

i 

~~ 
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/2 Streamline your figuring 


To simplify the steadily increasing problem of efficient 
figure handling, there’s no better answer than this 
new Burroughs Multiple-Total Adding-Subtractor. 
It has proved in use to be a versatile and agile 
performer on a great variety of jobs for municipalities, 
counties, and other governmental bodies. 


Here’s a flexible unit that features two accumulating 
registers , . . adds and subtracts in either or both .. . 
accumulates individual group totals and the grand 
total simultaneously, without recapping. 


Exclusive alternating register control provides for the 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


with the 
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: 
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quick, easy selection of either register . . . for simul- 
taneous addition and subtraction in both registers ... 
for automatic alternate selection of registers. And easy- 
to-read symbols to the right of every amount instantly 
identify all machine operations and the register used. 


Modern in design . . . compact . . . lightweight—this 
all-new Burroughs can effectively streamline your 
figuring operations, to save you time and money. And 
it’s available in 10-column and 13-column models, 
with wide or narrow carriage. Call the Burroughs 
branch office near you today, or write Burroughs, 


Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
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Walls in the Governor's Reception Room, California State Capitol (upper photo) walls, banquettes, chairs and bar 
of the Engineer's Club Cocktail Lounge, Dallas, Texas (lower photo)--beautified with Kalistron, made by Kalistron, 
Inc., and distribuied by U. S. Plywood Corporation and U. S. Mengel Co. 


@ Beauty that decorates with a wide va- 
riety of rich, brilliant colors and fine- 
grained textures. 

@ Beauty that lasts because it's made to 
stay fresh and clean for years. 

That's the beauty of covering with 
Kalistron ...a surface sheet of clear 
VINYLITE Brand Plastic with color per- 
manently fused to the underside, and 
backed with flocking. 

Maintenance is lowest ever because 
it's easiest ever to clean. It resists 
water, grease, soap, cleansers, alcohol, 
even acid and alkali solutions. VINYLITE 
Plastic sheeting is flexible, readily 


worked. It drapes beautifully without 
stretching, stays soft and comfortable. 

This combination of long-lasting 
beauty, easy handling, and economical 
upkeep makes upholstery and wall cov- 
erings based on VINYLITE Plastic per- 
fect for schools, restaurants, institutions, 
offices, homes. And, the same excep- 
tional qualities are found in tile and 
continuous flooring, and in hundreds of 
other products for defense and basic 
industries made of VINYLITE Plastics 
and Resins. 

For more information and a list of 
suppliers, write Dept. OW-84. 


inylite 


PLASTICS 


/B\ 
TRADE CO Jann 
BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


BRAND 





30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ee age 7 get faster, more cask 
cleaning per man hour with Tornado 


(Just Released) TORNADO MODEL 


THE NEW TORNADO 70 SERIES FLOOR 92 SCHOOL CLEAN- 
MACHINES have fingertip balance con- ER is the powerful me 
trol. Use them for hours without tiring. uum (320 m.p-h, at 
This is the machine that scrubs, strips speeds) that picks up 
wax, burnishes and polishes . . . all with dust and dirt as well as 
ease and efficiency. Operate the dual switch liq uids and 

control with both or either hand. scrubbing a 

Three sizes, 14”, 16”, and 18” lutions. Follow 

available with or without solu- every scrub- 


tion tank. Write for bulletin 619. bing job with 
Tornado 92 


and you are 
ready for 
immediate 
waxing. 


Tornado also is used as a blower-sweeper for papers 
and debris, a shoulder type vacuum, a_ portable 
electric blower or an insecticide spray. Write for 
bulletin 600. 


The Tornado Twins —an unbeatable combination for cleaning speed 


GREWER EECTRIC MEG. CO. 


5098 North Ravenswood Avenue e Chicago 40, Illinois 





WAYNE WORKS, INC. - RICHMOND, IND. U.S.A. 
The World’s Largest and Oldest Manufacturer 
of Bus Bodies... Exclusively! 
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NEW! Trane Unit Ventilator -§ 


40-foot blanket of FORCED, 





HEATS MORE EVENLY...ends cold corners 
VENTILATES MORE UNIFORMLY ...ends stale spots 
STOPS DOWN-DRAFTS CONSTANTLY ...ends window chill 


No other unit ventilator ever built can blanket the en- 
tire outside wall with a forced upward flow of temper- 
ed air, providing better heat and air distribution and 
also protecting children from down-drafts, even when 
the heat is off! 


Big news! A really basic engineering improvement in 
unit ventilator development . . . the new TRANE Unit 
Ventilator System! Architects, engineers, contractors, 
manufacturers and school boards have long agreed that 
the ideal unit ventilator would blanket large window 
areas with a continuous, forced stream of tempered air. 


Now TRANE product engineers have actually built a 
unit that accomplishes the ideal . . . constant perimeter 





34 


heating with individual unit control. Now you can have 
a classroom ventilator that will stop window draft with 
an upward moving blanket of tempered air. Do it every 
minute the room is occupied. Do it quietly. 
Here’s how it works: Part of the warmed air delivered 
by the new TRANE Unit Ventilator is forced out through 
two wings. This scientifically designed, easily installed 
ductwork distributes air uniformly along the entire 
wall. Special fans in the unit ventilator keep this air 
under pressure . . . forcing it constantly and evenly, even 
when the thermostat calls for no heat. Yes, it protects 
school children from drafts even when the heat is shut off! 

The new TRANE Unit Ventilator blends room and 
outside air, tempers it with just the right amount of 
heat, and distributes it evenly throughout the room... 
eliminates cold corners and stale air spots for good! 

No other unit ventilator system can deliver such con- 
stant, even distribution of heat and ventilation air... 
plus complete protection against window drafts. 

For more details, contact your TRANE sales office, 
or write TRANE, LaCrosse, Wis. 


New TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR 
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delivers continuous 
tempered air [even when heat is off 1] 
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Laboratory photo of smoke 
test shows how this new 
idea works. Blanket of 
warm air moves upward 
from ducts in an even, 
solid stream. Drafts can’t 
netrate. Ducts come 
in 5-foot lengths, with a 
yey extension to 
15 feet from each side. 





Exclusive fan, motor ar- 
rangement. Low velocity 
fans deliver air out 
through ducts, others 
move air through top of 
unit. Exclusive shaft and 
bearing assembly assures 
quiet operation. Stand- 
ard motor, rubber 
mounted to stop noise. 


A great addition to TRANE’s complete line ( re 
of school heating and ventilating equipment \ I 


Centrifugal 


Fans 


Shelving optional —the 
new TRANE Unit Venti- 
lator’s ducts fit neatly 
into handsome, easy-to- 
install, bolt-together 
shelving. You can choose 
standard units in either 
open or closed shelving 
with a continuous, 
smooth top surface. 


LL “a 


Heating 
Coils Wall-Fin 


Unit Ventilator System 


smothers every inch of draft...every minute of the day! 


CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. « East. Mfg. Div., Scranton, Pa. ¢ Trane Co, of Canada, Ltd., Toronto « ¥7 U.S., 14 Canadian Offices 


Vol. 
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Removable panels —- give 
easy access to all 3 sec- 
tions. Front of each fan 
scroll detaches for easy 
cleaning. Filters are easy 
to replace or clean. Con- 
trolscan be adjusted with 
panel in place, with unit 
in operation ...a TRANE 
exclusive. 
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Convectors Heaters 
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STRUCTURAL-ACOUSTICAL CEMING of Fenestra 
Acoustical “AD Metal Building Panels in a 
first floor room of St. Mary's School, Port 
Washington, Wisconsin. This ceiling is dupli- 
cated on the other two floors. Architect: 
Mark Pfollier, Milwaukee. 


Quiet doesn’t have to be an ‘extra’! 


Now acoustical treatment can be an integral 
part of your structural building. Nothing to apply! 
No extra work to pay for! 

Fenestra* Acoustical “AD” Panels form ceiling, 
silencer and sub-floor ... all in one economical 
package. 

An “AD” Panel is a strong metal box beam. The 
flat, smooth, top surface forms the sub-floor or 
roof deck, The flat, smooth, perforated undersur- 
face forms the ceiling. In the open space between 


is glass fiber sound insulation, Installation of inter- 
locking panels is simple and quick! 

Beautiful, rugged, and rigid, this new kind of 
acoustical ceiling can be washed or painted with- 
out hurting its 80% N.R.C. acoustical efficiency. 

And perhaps even more important, it is 
noncombustible! 

Get the whole money-saving story . .. write 
Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. NS-6, 
3405 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Michigan. #6 


Fenestra METAL BUILDING PANELS 


--- engineered to cut the waste out of building 











Panels. Width 16“. Depth is | acoustical-structural roof. | ceilings. Standard width 


ceiling-silencer-roof. Width 
16”. Depth up to 7/2. 3”. Steel or Aluminum. Width 18’. Depth 112”. 16”. Depth 112“ to 7/2". 


Acoustical “AD” Panels for | . “C" insulated Wall Acoustical Holorib for | “D" Panels for floors, roofs, 
| 
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THE ROYAL ELECTRIC 





...what a rewarding experience 
for forward-looking educators! 


Students find something fascinating . . . the 
minute they look at the Royal Electric! 


And when they try it out, what a teaching re- 
sponse you have ready-made! 


Royal Electric has the same keyboard, the same 
carriage controls and the same convenient ‘‘Magic”’ 
Margin and ‘““Touch Control” as the famous Royal 
Standard. Less emphasis on teaching the use of 
controls gives you more time for training the 
fascinating Royal Electric keyboard. 


Royal Electric is made by the makers of Royal 


Mail this coupon today 


UYA 


**Magic’’ and ‘Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 
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Standard, the finest, most rugged typewriter ever 
built —a precision business machine in every sense 
of the word. 


More and more the business world is turning to 
Royal Electric because of the increased efficiency 
it brings to an office, because it boosts morale, and 
because of the clean, sparkling presswork it 
turns out. 


To give your students adequate preparation 
for better job opportunities you'll want to consider 
instruction on Royal Electric, of course. 


Ce oe 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like my students to see a demonstration 
of the new Royal Electric without obligation 


to me. 
NAME__.. 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


A cso sais sedi: team: nis aio. all ae aap ann ca 
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check these important points and be SURE you get the best! 


It pays to dig for facts when you contemplate the pur- 
chase of unit ventilators. Ask questions—get Experience 
Reports—-look beneath the surface for the qualities that 
mark the difference between a doubtful buy and a sound 
investment. For example, check such little things as the 
thickness of the linoleum table-top surfaces (ours are 
14 inch thick burlap-backed battleship quality) not just 
thin felt-backed material. Ask about the cabinet doors— 
are they interchangeable? (Ours are.) Are they awk- 


wardly hinged? (Ours run on smooth tracks and can be 
easily removed without tools.) Is the shelving adjustable ? 
Are the cabinet corners rounded for appearance and 
safety? (Ours are.) How are the cabinets constructed? 
(Ours are monolithic welded for lifetime performance.) 
Herman Nelson unit ventilators also incorporate perman- 
ently oiled, lifetime bronze bearings in the dampers. It 
pays to look for these and the many other important fea- 
tures. Be critical and you'll buy Herman Nelson. 








In Craftsmanship 


Long famous as the finest looking unit ventilator products 
in America—the Herman Nelson line has also become fa- 
mous for dependable, trouble-free operation under all 
climatic conditions. 












This dependability starts deep down inside the product-—— > 
the result of the superb CRAFTSMANSHIP that has made This beautifully designed kindergarten at W, C. K, WALLS ELE- 
Herman Nelson the outstanding name in the unit venti- MENTARY SCHOOL, PITMAN, NEW JERSEY. takes advantage of 
lator field. the adjustable shelving of Herman Nelson utility cabinets. This room 
: as well as all other classrooms is completely equipped with 
When we talk about CRAFTSMANSHIP we mean much DRAFT|STOP. Supt. of Schools, L. Antuur WALTON; Architect, H. M. 
more than just being skilled workmen. We mean the de- Kiaisz; Mechanical Conirecter, Ketter & Rocone. 
termination to take infinite care in the planning and 
putting together of every single part of our finished prod- 
uct. Herman Nelson CRAFTSMANSHIP is the result of 
an honest desire to create a better product from the inside 
out——without compromise on the unseen as well as the 
visible components. 















Revolutionary in design—compact in appearance—proved 
in thousands of applications—the magnificent perform- 
ance of Herman Nelson unit ventilators will end your 
heating, ventilating and cooling problems for good. 


Fine CRAFTSMANSHIP and sound engineering princi- 
ples make it an exciting experience to live and work in 
a “perfect classroom climate” where Herman Nelson unit 
ventilators are on the job! 









Note the interesting treatment of locating the sink and drinking 
If you are planning a new school —Or a school modern- fountain in the end of the classroom DRAFT|STOP: ensemble—good 
ization program, it will pay you to really investigate the SCHOOL, DES MOINES. IOWA. School Principal, B._Awonews: 
unit ventilators you plan to buy. “What’s inside” is a good Architects, Smirn, Voornees, JENSEN & Associates; Consulting Engi- 
question. Look beneath the surface—check the craftsman- neer, B, E. Lanpes. 
ship and the performance record of the equipment. We 
believe you'll specify Herman Nelson—the greatest name 
in unit ventilators. For complete information and Exper- 
ience Reports—write to Dept. NS-6, Herman Nelson Unit 
Ventilator Products, American Air Filter Co., Inc., Louis- 


ville 8, Kentucky. 5 



















Citizens of Big Timber, Montana, are proud of their most modern 
BIG TIMBER GRADE SCHOOL which includes the latest 

in pupil comfort facilities including DRAFT|STOP. 

Supt. of Schools, A. E, McDonatp; Architect, 

. R. Witwer; Mechanical Contractor, 

Bic Horn PiumBine. 














DRAFTED HERI 
SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 






A Kawneer 
deporiment store 
example 
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CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


Civic pride has lots of homes 


How the public can be proud of...and patronize...your building 


Notice how the public gives its patron- 
age and business to the same places on 
which it bestows its pride. Smart busi- 
ness operators, administrators and 
public officials recognize this fact. They 
earn public attention and acclaim 
through housing their businesses or 
services in structures that make a con- 
tribution to civic pride. 

You can bid successfully for business, 
recognition, and support, by using 
Kawneer products for either new build- 
ing construction or modernization of 

existing structures. 
Kawneer is the lead- 
ing producer and de- 
signer of building front 
materials, doors and en- 
trances, Zourite facing, 


Before: Jelt 
After: above. Kawneer village 
hali modernization 


and sun control products. Kawneer 
products combine quickly and inex- 
pensively to modernize a single build- 
ing or an entire business district. 
Example? Berrien Springs, Michigan, 
saved over $35,000 by restyling its 
Village Hall. Plans for a new building 
were shelved when officials adopted the 
economical Kawneer proposal for 
modernizing the existing structure. 

Kawneer Installing Dealers are fully 
qualified and extensively factory- 
trained. They can consult with you on 
modernization problems and work di- 
rectly with your architects. 

A Kawneer Installing Dealer is listed 
under ‘‘Store Fronts’’ in the classified 
pages of your telephone directory. Call 
today. Or write Kawneer, Niles, Mich. 


Store Fronts 


Kawneer 


; Doors and N 
= Entrances 


Zourite 
Facing 
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Obligation to Testify 
HEN Ohio State University dismissed Byron  T. 
Darling as a member of its faculty because of his 
refusal to testify before the House un-American activities 
committee, it did so in the belief that Professor Darling's 
action “was a clear-cut evasion of his responsibility as a 
university professor and citizen.” 

Ohio State’s board of trustees noted that the question at 
issue did not pertain to the competence or methods of the 
Congressional investigating committee. Said the trustees: 

“If a legislative committee should abuse its prerogatives 
by unfair or improper questions to wrongfully harass any 
member of the university faculty or staff, which was not 
done in the case of Professor Darling, the board of trustees, 
as well as the public at large, would immediately rise to 
the defense of that person. 

“The question of Darling's tenure is not a legal one,” 
said the trustees’ statement, “but rather one of what should 
be the attitude of an educator toward his university and 
government when summoned to give information. 

“The duty is imposed upon all called to testify that they 
must testify truthfully and honestly, except those who 
would incriminate themselves by so doing. Their refusal 
is not mitigated by opposition to the interrogators or their 
methods, unless Congress or the courts otherwise deter- 
mine.” 

At a hearing before the House un-American activities 
committee on March 13, Professor Darling declined to 
testify under oath whether he was a Communist and refused 
to answer other questions. The reason given for his action 
was the usual one, namely, that his answers might tend 
to incriminate him and that he had the privilege to refuse 
under provisions of the Fifth Amendment. 

But Professor Darling had nothing to fear. In a hearing 
before President Howard L. Bevis on April 4, he denied 
that he ever had been a Communist. 

In a recent decision (Hoffman v. US., 341, U.S. 479) 
pertaining to the privilege of silence in court, the Supreme 
Court of the United States said: “This protection must 
be confined to instances where the witness has reasonable 
cause to apprehend danger from a direct answer. The wit- 
ness is not exonerated from answering merely because he 
declares in so doing he would incriminate himself—his say- 
so does not of itself establish the hazard of incrimination.” 

President Bevis and the board of trustees maintain that 
their dismissal of Professor Darling has in no way abridged 
the basic principles of academic freedom. They endorsed 
without qualification the recent statement of the Associa- 
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tion of American Universities to the effect that “condemna- 
tion of communism and its protagonists is not to be inter- 
preted as readiness to curb social, political or economic 
investigation and research. To insist upon complete con- 
formity to current beliefs and practices would do infinite 
harm to the principle of freedom, which is the greatest, 
the central American doctrine.” 

In brief, Ohio State University has said to Dr. Darling 
that fitness to teach in a classroom is not the sole criterion 
for membership on a university faculty. Concerning his 
competence as associate professor of physics, the president 
of Ohio State was highly complimentary: 

“Dr. Darling,” he said, “is regarded as an outstanding 
research man and a very good teacher. He appeared con- 
sistently during all the time he was on our campus as a 
competent and devoted man of science. These facts are 
relevant and would carry weight were it not for Dr. 
Darling’s public refusal to answer pertinent questions. His 
membership in the university Community brings with it 
obligations and responsibilities to the university and to his 
colleagues. This duty included candid and truthful answers 
to pertinent questions.” 

The same conviction was expressed recently by David D. 
Henry, executive vice chancellor of New York University, 
in addressing the National Association of Student Per- 
sonnel Administrators. Said Dr. Henry: 

“The true faculry member must be ‘fit’ in his capacity 
for loyalty to his institution and its larger objectives. He 
must be ‘fit’ to represent the scholarly tradition with its 
emphasis upon both personal integrity and respect for the 
views of others.” 

The dismissed Ohio professor did not meet these quali- 
fications. His students, his fellow teachers, and the public 
were entitled to know whether he embraced communism. 
He denied them such information, claiming personal 
privilege. 

The greatest danger to academic freedom is its misguided 
use for personal protection. There's no real freedom— 
academic or otherwise—when men by their actions deny 
their socia! and moral obligations to their fellow men. 


Schools for Apple Polishers 
S TRICT curricular requirements today are producing 
slow readers, troublemakers, and apple polishers, thinks 
L. Thomas Hopkins, professor of education at Columbia 
University. 
The traditional curriculum strait jacket was developed a 
half century ago when no one knew anything about human 
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beings, Professor Hopkins told the New York State Council 
for Early Childhood Education. 

This type of regimentation, he said, prevents children 
from developing any more than 15 per cent of their 
potential intellectual capacity. The pressure for rigid fulfill- 
ment of arbitrary curriculum standards compels teachers to 
ignore the child’s need for self-fulfillment, he explained. 

Undoubtedly Dr. Hopkins will get a lot of arguments, 
but no one can deny that there is considerable lag between 
regimented practices in the classroom and what we now 
know about the child as an individual. 


Catholic Support for School Taxes 


o Vevet from parochial school patrons is believed to 

have been one of the principal factors for the nearly 
2 to | margin by which citizens of Detroit approved a 
school tax increase that will yield $100,000,000 or more 
additional revenue within a five-year period. 

Nonpublic school support for the proposition was clearly 
defined by an editorial which appeared in the Michigan 
Catholic about ten days prior to the voting. This weekly 
newspaper for the archdiocese of Detroit (eight counties 
in southeastern Michigan ) total circulation of 
110,000. Approximately 80 per cent of its distribution is 
in the city of Detroit. It gave the tax increase proposition 
its direct endorsement, saying: “It appears unquestionable 
that the schools need additional income. They need it 
because of expanded enrollment, higher costs of building 
construction and maintenance, and justifiable wage in- 
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creases for teachers and other personnel.” 

And then the periodical faced frankly the problem of 
church and state relationships that is inherent in similar 
situations throughout the country. Said the editorial: 

“On what grounds, it may be asked, does a Catholic 
publication interest itself in the outcome of this vote? 
Does not the fact that we have our own parochial schools 
more or less absolve us from taking an interest in the 
plight of the public schools? 

“True enough, we consider that the omission of religion 
—even though it be a necessary omission—disqualifies a 
system of education for getting our unreserved approval. 
We hold this conviction so deeply that we have been 
willing to ‘double tax’ ourselves for education. That is, we 
pay our share of the cost of public schools and, in addition, 
support our parochial schools. The same spiraling costs 
that afflict the public schools have also added to the finan- 
cial burden of the parochial schools. 

“Nevertheless, as loyal and conscientious citizens, we 
believe in the public schools, and we willingly back up our 
support of public education with our dollars.” 

After defining the Catholic point of view that “moral 
‘standards cannot be adequately sustained except on a basis 
of religion,” the editorial concedes that “public schools 
are a substantial force for the imparting of ethical stand- 
ards. Even though the public school may base its moral 
teaching only on such natural motives as ‘good citizenship, 
‘teamwork’ or other utilitarian concepts, we cannot afford 


to imperil or to minimize its indispensable contribution to 


the welfare of our country.” 
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Reasoning that “the continuance of our material pros- 
perity depends upon the uninterrupted production by our 
schools of young people trained and able to take their 
places in our complex industrial society,’ the Catholic 
spokesman declared that “poor schools are no economy from 
even this materialistic point of view.” 

The editorial then recognizes some local situations that 
constituted other reasons “for urging Catholic support of 
this school tax proposal.” These reasons included the fact 
that Detroit has at least 58,000 Catholic children in its 
public schools for whom the parochial schools are unable 
at the present time to provide accommodations. Another 
reason is the use by the parochial school system of numer- 
ous public school facilities, such as services to the hand- 
icapped and attendance enforcement. 

“Finally,” says the editorial, “there is our general obliga- 
tion of social justice as employers. The teachers and other 
workers in the public schools are our employes. Like other 
white-collar workers, they have not shared proportionately 
the gains made by other, particularly unionized, groups. We 
inflict injustice both upon them and upon ourselves when 
we keep school teaching an undesirable, poorly paid pro- 
fession. 

“A good Catholic must necessarily be a good citizen. A 
good citizen believes in good public schools.” 


Equality and the D.A.R. 

seer members of the D.A.R., had they been alive at 
the time of the Revolution, probably would have 

opposed it,” commented Ralph J. Bunche in chiding the 

Daughters of the American Revolution for their resolution 

opposing the United Nations. 

Answering the charge that the U.N. is creating unrest 
and discontent by preaching equality of peoples, he ob- 
served: It is ironic for the D.A.R. to take an attitude that 
their own ancestors opposed in the American Revolution. 

When Abraham Lincoln wrote in his Gettysburg address 
that “all men are created equal,” there was no D.A.R. to 
advise him differently. For alas, the Daughters didn’t or- 
ganize until 1890. 


TV Talk 

E’'VE ordered a TV set,” writes a Seattle husband. 

“We simply had to. I don’t want one; my wife isn't 
interested; even our 13 year old daughter is disdainful of 
TV programs. But my wife teaches first grade. The first 
graders are always talking about various space cadets, 
puppets and cowboys on TV, and my wife is so much out 
of the swim that she can’t carry on an intelligent conversa- 
tion with her pupils.” 


Quote of the Month 


& ive phrase “guns or butter” doesn’t mean much any 
more, but when Ike puts it as one heavy bomber or 
30 school buildings he brings the thing home.—From the 


Newsreel, Detroit News. 
(\, Lot 
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The Promise and the Danger of TELEVISION 


T IS trite to point out that in the 
short space of 50 years our planet, 

especially the western world, has un- 
dergone a complete revolution in com- 
munications and transport. No spot 
on the globe is more than 60 hours 
from another by air transport, and 
intelligence can be transmitted around 
the earth in an instant. 

Within the memory of most of the 
living, there has been a literal cascade 
of new inventions devised to limit the 
boundaries of time and space. The 
steam locomotive has been replaced 
by the Diesel engine. The combustion 
engine airplane has been made obso- 
lete by the jet and the rocket. While 
the last fission particles of the cloud 
which heralded the age of the atom 
fall into half-life, we are already per- 
fecting the trigger of the hydrogen 
bomb. As each new discovery is re- 
ported, we sigh, ponder and forget, 
returning to our daily routine. 

Even more dramatic and far-reach- 
ing in their total potentialities are the 
succession of developments in the 
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realm of mass communication. For 
thousands of years man’s only written 
record was a blaze on a tree, a splash 
of paint on the wall of a cave, a 
cuneiform tablet, a laboriously chis- 
eled legend on a rock, or a hand 
illuminated manuscript. Then in the 
Middle Ages a German printer devised 
the first movable type, and for the first 
time the written word became avail- 
able, economically and in quantity 
Soon after, blown by the smoky winds 
of the Industrial Revolution, came the 
age of cities, the era of railroads, the 
first steam engine, and then electrical 
power. 

These developments were followed 
by the transoceanic cable, the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the wireless, the 
rotary printing press, program radio, 
motion pictures, sound-motion  pic- 
tures, and facsimile broadcasting. 
Finally, combining the characteristics 


of all that had gone before, came the 
broadcasting of sound and sight in 
the most potent medium of them all— 
television. 

This newest electronic marvel, a 
continuous sound-motion picture, in- 
stantaneously broadcast, has struck the 
United States like a tornado. Already 
more than 150 television stations serv- 
ice 65 per cent of the United States’ 
population. Under provisions estab- 
lished by the Federal Communications 
Commission, ultimately there can be 
2000 television stations covering every 
city, county and hamlet of the North 
American continent. Television sys- 
tems already exist in Canada, England, 
France, Germany, Russia, Italy, the 
Netherlands, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Japan, Cuba and the South Amer- 
can countries, 

The United States, reeling under the 
onslaught of this lusty and frightening 
infant, is seeing critical inroads made 
on the mass media habits of the nation. 
Survey data show significant decreases 
in the reading of books and magazines, 
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An art program tor housewives is conducted over WOI-TV. Here a 
nationally known sculptor works with some students before cameras. 


in newspaper circulation, and in atten- 
dance at movies and sporting events, 
and major decreases in radio listening 

A whole new generation of children 
is getting its impressions of the world 
outside of its schools, homes and com- 
munities from the electronic pictures 
in the living room. Advertisers bless 
the new device as a miracle salesman; 
other media owners curse its competi- 
tion. Self-appointed guardians of the 
young the invention for 
providing what they describe as an 
undiluted diet of murder, violence and 
Other critics decry 


assail new 


moral abasement 
what they allege is a continual and 
unrelieved spectacle of mediocre and 
inferior entertainment passing in con 
tinuous review on the television screen. 
Nevertheless, the American citizen, 
whatever his rdle or his calling, sits in 
his living room, before a shimmery 
screen, watching, sometimes with 
pleasure, sometimes with disgust, but 
watching, watching, watching. 


WITH VIOLENT IMPACT 


It is already abundantly clear that in 
television we have a medium that will 
reach more citizens more often with 
more information and entertainment 
than any device heretofore available 
and with an impact the violence of 
which is still difficult to appreciate 
fully. 

Television, like any other mass me- 
dium, is primarily a technological de- 
vice for endlessly duplicating and dis- 
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seminating the same image or a 
succession of images to multitudes of 
people at the same time. Television 
is actually only a complex piece of 
machinery or a highly specialized ag- 
gregation of tools which serves as a 
“master-duplicator.” Herein lies the 
promise and the danger. It will dupli- 
cate anything which is thrust into its 
electronic hopper whether the product 
is good, bad or indifferent. The char- 
acteristics of the final product, or even 
the existence of the final product, de- 
pend entirely on the skills, the intelli- 
gence, the honesty, and the ethical 
capacity of those who own and control 
the device. 

It is the ownership, control and 
methodology of the television medium 
that should be the primary concern of 
the educational establishment. The end 
product of the most potent “idea dis- 
seminator” in mankind's history cannot 
be left to chance or caprice. Television 
must not become the tool of the eccen- 
tric or the radical. It must not become 
solely a device for dispensing enter- 
tainment and collecting profits. It must 
educate and inform as well as entertain, 
and most of all it must tell the truth. 

Educators, along with many others, 
think too seldom of how we formulate 
our beliefs and acquire our truths. 
Many years ago in “Public Opinion,” 
the brilliant book which represented 
his doctoral thesis, Walter Lippmann 
pointed out that we act and argue on 
“the pictures in our heads.” He spoke 










of the “stereotype,” that “shorthand” 
concept of fact which we believe to be 
reality. We formulate these “pictures 
in our heads” in various ways from 
various data that come our way, and 
then we act on the “true picture.” 
More accurately we act on what “we 
believe to be true,” and whether or not 
this is indeed the truth has little bear- 
ing on our immediate plan of action. 
We believe certain things to be true 
and act accordingly. 

If you accept Mr. Lippmann’s hypo- 
thesis, then it becomes supremely im- 
portant in a democratic society that 
men have a true and accurate set of 
data along with a meaningful interpre- 
tation of those data to formulate a true 
and workable picture of the complex 
world in which they exist and act. 
Otherwise, the process of democratic 
decision is without meaning, and the 
pattern of informal education, which 
goes on after the years of formal 
schooling are complete, becomes mean- 
ingless, if not vicious. If false, distorted 
or incomplete data are fed to the body 
politic the democratic process cannot 
function. I am reminded of the remark 
made several years ago at the Institute 
for Education by Radio by Barbara 
Ward, one-time editor of the London 
Economist and member of the board 
of governors of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation: “We are in the midst 
of a 500 year long experiment in 
democratic government; the ultimate 
success or failure of this venture re- 
mains to be determined.” 


BOMBARDED WITH DATA 


In the Twentieth Century it becomes 
increasingly difficult for the ordinary 
citizen to obtain sufficient and valid 
data and to make intelligent decisions 
on almost any subject, whether it is the 
government he elects or the foreign 
policy he opposes or supports or the 
necessities of life which he purchases 
in the market. 

In former less complicated agrarian 
societies when man made most of his 
clothing and shoes in his own home it 
was not difficult for him to judge the 
quality of other cloth and other shoes. 
Nowadays he must place his faith in 
the quality of a piece of fabric or a 
tin of food on the brand name and the 
label that it bears. 

Likewise in the marketplace of ideas 
modern man is faced not with a single 
new idea every year or two as was the 
freedman on a feudal manor but liter- 
ally with a bombardment of hundreds 
of sets of data on scores of subjects. 
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from foreign policy to nuclear physics, 
from television screens, radio loud- 
speakers, newspapers, magazines and 
motion pictures. 

The ordinary individual has neither 
the experience nor the background to 
judge the truth or the falsity of all 
that he hears and sees. As a conse- 
quence, he depends on the editorial 
writer, the columnist, the commenta- 
tor, and the politician for simpliflca- 
tion and clarification. Even more fre- 
quently he places his dependence on 
the size of the headline or the fre- 
quency of the news item—itself a 
form of editorialization. To the degree 
that those who control the flow of in- 
formation to the citizen are competent, 
incompetent, honest, dishonest, pre- 
judiced, objective, governed by self- 
interest, animated by bias or directed 
by political ambition, to the same 
degree is the seeking citizen served. 

Several years ago in Los Angeles a 
survey was conducted to determine 
whether the public placed the most 
faith in newspapers or radio as a source 


Right: lowa State College TV sta- 
tion covers election returns for the 
state. Below: Station news room 
conducts a televised forum on 
the educational budgets in lowa. 
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of news. Ironically some 65 per cent 
of the people voted for radio as the 
most reliable and authentic source of 
news. Obviously few of them under- 
stood that nearly all of the news re- 
leased by esther radio stations or news- 
papers in this country comes primarily 
from three sources, International News 
Service, United Press, and Associated 
Press, and the radio stations have ac- 
cess to precisely the same data, some- 
times rewritten in a manner Calculated 


The State Fhecti, 


to appeal better to the ear than to 
the eye. 

Wilbur Schramm, dean of commu- 
nications at the University of Illinois, 
once posed the interesting research 
question: “Which is the better in- 
formed on what is taking place in 
Russia—the man in Pierre, $.D., with 
one radio station and one newspaper 
or the man in Chicago with 33 radio 
and television stations and seven news- 
papers?” The citizen of Chicago is 
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These children have left the classroom where there is no television re- 
ceiver to watch a program beamed at their grade in a child's home. 


perhaps inclined to think that he is 
better informed, but the critic must 
ask the following questions: If all the 
33 radio and television stations and 
the seven newspapers are merely pre- 
senting varied versions of the same 
stories from International News Ser- 
vice, United Press, and Associated 
Press and if the commentators and 
editorialists are reacting in terms of 
the special policy of their newspapers 
and their radio stations, the illusion of 
quantity information becomes merely 
a matter of providing different pack- 
ages for the same set of data. If the 
ordinary citizen, working eight hours 
a day, having a favorite station or a 
favorite newspaper and limited time 
for reading, tries to extend himself and 
obtain more data on national and 
world problems, how much more is he 
likely to obtain from the many_ than 
the man in Pierre, $.D., obtains from 
his one radio station and one news- 
paper? Some certainly, yet what kind 
of really basic data are provided to 
either individual? 


NO QUICK, EASY ANSWERS 

There are no quick or easy answers 
to this problem. The process of col- 
lecting and disseminating news, in- 
formation and entertainment is enor- 
mously difficult and expensive. The 
United States has made immense 
progress in providing newspaper, ra- 
dio and television, motion picture, 
and magazine service to its people in 
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the greatest quantity and at the low- 
est cost of any place in the world. 

As educators, we have been all too 
willing to indict the mass media for 
lack of standards, lack of integrity, 
and lack of taste without in the least 
understanding the psychology of mass 
appeals or the necessity for using 
such appeals in order to attract and 
hold substantial audience segments of 
the public. At the same time, the 
mass media people, especially broad- 
casters, demonstrated an in- 
credibly defensive attitude when any 
criticism of their practices is voiced. 


have 


The fact of the matter, as one critic 
has said, is “educators have nothing 
to teach broadcasters about technic— 
they have everything to teach them 
about content and good taste.” Con- 
ditioned to the exact methods of the 
laboratory and the precise qualifica- 
tions of scientific discussion, some of 
us have developed a curious kind of 
snobbery that regards anything popu- 
lar as worthless, while the broadcasters 
have come to believe anything that 
is not popular is worthless; broad- 
casters have gone so far as really to 
believe that the mass media are “giv- 
ing the people what they want.” 

In turn, we have been slow to rea- 
lize and loath to believe that our own 
particular standards of taste and our 
own sets of technics for communi- 
cating information in the classroom 
and the laboratory do not fit the ne- 
cessities of the mass media at all. 





We have had the special privilege 
of learning more and understanding 
more about many situations than ‘is 
available to the general public from 
the printed page, the loud-speaker, 
and the television screen. It is our 
obligation to make this information 
available to wider and larger audi- 
ences. To do this we must learn the 
problems and technics of mass media. 

If we have a rdle to play in clari- 
fying, informing and leading our so- 
ciety, we must understand it. This 
cannot be done well enough, fast 
enough, or widely enough in the 
classroom and from the printed page 
alone. An ivory tower may be as 
high as a television antenna, but 
it is not powered with the same 
wattage. 

Television broadcasters now operate 
the most powerful medium yet de- 
vised for influencing the minds of 
men. They have been entrusted with 
that power and given special monop- 
oly by the Federal Communications 
Commission on channels owned by 
the people of the United States. It 
is no longer sufficient for a broad- 
caster to say that he is giving the 
people what they want. He has an 
obligation that goes far beyond that 
of paying dividends and rationalizing 
his mass entertainment fare to the 
exclusion of serious educational en- 
deavor—he has the obligation of in- 
terpreting the world to the viewer 
in terms of balance and proportion. 


MUTUALLY DEPENDENT 
During the next few decades most 
United States citizens are going to get 
their pictures of the world and their 
concept of truth from the television 
screen. It becomes supremely im- 
portant that somewhat the same num- 
ber and order of impressions for a 
background of understanding be given 
the great and vital issues of our time 
as are given to dancing girls, come- 
dians, and household serial dramas. 
It is not what telecasters now do 
that merits our real concern, It is what 
they may fas to do in the future. 
The real fact of the matter is that 
neither educator nor telecaster can get 
along without the other. The edu- 
cator needs to. learn the technics of 
the broadcaster and the telecaster 
needs the knowledge of the educator. 
Paul Lazarsfeld of Columbia Uni- 
versity points out frighteningly: "Jn 
the Twentieth Century there no longer 
is any ‘still, small voice’ without the 
resonance of mass communications.” 
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HE issue of universal military 

training as a permanent peacetime 
policy of the United States slumbers 
but is very much alive. S. 605, a bill 
to provide for the administration and 
discipline of the National Security 
Training Corps, and for other pur- 
poses, was introduced in the 83d Con- 
gress by Sen. Leverett Saltonstall and 
five other senators on Jan. 23, 1952. 
The bill has bipartisan support. 

Both within and outside of Congress 
there has been considerable con- 
troversy over the meaning of the term 
“universal military training.” As used 
in this article the term refers to the 
principal legislative proposal with 
which the article deals. This is the 
broad U.M.T. proposal outlined in the 
first report of the National Security 
Training Commission, described more 
fully in congressional hearings on the 
“National Security Training Corps 
Act” in 1952 and expressed with some 
variations of detail in S. 605, 83d Con- 
gress. 

In brief, this proposal is to estab- 
lish a National Security Training 
Corps, into which male persons would 
be inducted by the Selective Service 
System as provided in the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act 
(which would require each person in- 
ducted or enlisted in the N.S.T.C. to 
take military training for six months 
and thereafter to be in a reserve com- 
ponent for seven and a half years, un- 
less sooner discharged ). The National 
Security Training Commission would 
exercise stipulated responsibilities con- 
cerning the corps. The secretary of 
defense would prescribe regulations 
governing the conduct of the training. 

The universal military training issue 
is composed of a number of elements 
or considerations which are important 
from an educational point of view. 


This article is based upon a comprehen- 
sive report entitled “Educational Aspects of 
Universal Military Training and Alternative 
Proposals” prepared for the committee on 
education and labor of the U.S. House of 
Representatives by Mr. Quattlebaum. Single 
copies of the full report will be available 
free from the committee, upon request, as 
long as the supply lasts. Photographs from 
experimental U.M.T. unit, Fort Knox, Ky., 
1947. 
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U.M.T. EXPERIMENTAL TRAINING UNIT, FORT KNOX, KY. 


Educational implications of 


U.M.T. 


These considerations are in brief the 
following: 

The issue is widely regarded as one 
of the most important ever to come 
before the Congress of the United 
States. U.M.T. would influence our na- 
tional life in many respects. It is 
widely believed that one of the most 
profound effects would be upon edu- 
cation. 

The extent of the controversy over 
the U.M.T. question is indicated by 
the fact that even the significance of 


every word in the commonly used 
phrase “universal military training” 
has been challenged by members of 
Congress. 

During the debate in the House 
on the “National Security Training 
Corps Act” in 1952 certain members 
at various times denounced the pro- 
posed program as being neither “uni- 
versal” nor “military” nor even a plan 
primarily for “training.” Several mem- 
bers also criticized the use of the term 
“National Security Training Corps.” 
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As described by some of its pro- 
ponents in congressional hearings in 
1952, although aimed primarily at 
preparation for national defense, the 
proposed U.M.T. program has a va- 
riety of objectives, some of which are 
identical with those of general educa- 
tion. According to the definitions of 
“education” and “educational” con- 
tained in Webster's New International 
Dictionary of the English Language, 
the U.M.T. proposal is an educational 
Anyone regarding it as 
immediately 
take into consideration the ultimate 
objectives which proponents claim 
U.M.T. would help to achieve, namely, 
preservation of the national security 
and maintenance of world peace. 

The proposal is that the military 
departments give training to almost 
the entire male civilian population 
within specified age limits. 

For a clear understanding of the 
question it is desirable to consider 
separately (1) the principle of U.M.T., 
(2) the specific proposal, and (3) at 
what time, if any, the program should 
be initiated. 

The question is one of establish- 
ment of a long-term military and edu- 
cational policy. The proposed pro- 
gram would include the teachings of 
many subjects normally taught in 
civilian educational institutions. 


proposition. 


such, however, should 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

From an educational point of view, 
the historical background of the 
U.M.T. proposal is significant in that 
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through the years the general prop- 
sition has been associated with other 
educational or training proposals or 
provisions. Congressional considera- 
tion of U.M.T. legislation after World 
War I was accompanied by proposals 
for combining it with vocational edu- 
cation. Congress rejected U.M.T. but 
made provision for extension of mili- 
tary training through the R.O.T.C, at 
educational institutions, and for the 
utilization of the Civilian Military 
Training Corps as a source of reserve 
officers. 


At the experimental training unit 
at Fort Knox, emphasis was placed 
on off-duty study programs for 
teen-age trainees. Many of the 
men who failed to finish high 
school did so through the U.S. 


Armed Forces Institute courses. 


The care and mechanism of army 
equipment would be a part of 
U.M.T. training. Here an instruc- 
tor gives two boys in the experi- 
mental training unit at Fort Knox 
pointers on an army jeep engine. 


For the purpose of this study it is 
of special interest that in the critical 
year 1940 the Senate rejected a pro- 
posal to provide “elementary” military 
training in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps but passed a bill to give C.C.C. 
enrollees vocational training for non- 
combatant military service. Another 
consideration is that several times dur- 
ing the period from 1940 to 1944 
President Roosevelt recommended a 
compulsory one-year government train- 
ing and service program for the coun- 
try’s youth as a matter of public study. 
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It is important to note, however, that 
he never specified the extent, if any, 
to which he felt the compulsory train- 
ing and service program should in- 
clude military training. 

Other educational considerations in 
the historical background of U.M.T. 
are: (1) that a multiplicity of sub- 
stitute educational propositions was 
advanced at the time of intense and 
widespread consideration of the U.M.T. 
issue around 1945; (2) that the Army 
Navy-Air Force Register credited a 
substitute proposal to utilize estab- 
lished educational institutions for mili- 
tary training with being “the entering 
wedge for the eventual U.M.T. defeat” 
in 1952, and (3) that the recent 
emphasis given by some proponents to 
the universality of the U.M.T. proposal 
adds to its educational implications, 
since if there are to be “no exceptions, 
no exemptions,” the undertaking to 
prepare all for military service (in- 
cluding certain physically handicapped 
persons, those having less than a 
fourth grade education, illiterates and 
persons unable to speak English) 
would be indeed a tremendous educa- 
tional undertaking. 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

An analysis of the U.M.T. plans ad- 
vanced by the National Security Train- 
ing Commission, by its individual 
members, and by the army, navy, ma- 
rine corps, and air force, shows that 
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these plans contain many elements of 
educational significance. 

In its report to Congress dated 
October 1951 the National Security 
Training Commission declared at one 
point that the first purpose of the 
proposed program would be “to teach.” 
The use of this term by the commis- 
sion is significant from an educational 
point of view. Simultaneously it is 
important to consider from the same 
point of fact that the 
declared “first purpose” is to teach 
“young men the basic disciplines and 
skills necessary to the successful wag- 
ing of modern war if the vital interest 
of their country demands a war.” 

The proposed educational or train- 
ing program is therefore primarily a 
specialized one, with a specific, stated 
aim. The broader educational aspects 
of the program appear upon considera- 
tion of the following factors: (1) 
Modern warfare is so technical and its 
educational requirements are so broad 
and changing that the proposal to 
teach all the nation’s young men the 
“basic disciplines and skills” necessary 
for modern warfare has raised many 
questions in congressional debate con- 
cerning the probable nature and ex- 
tent of this training; (2) accompany- 
ing the proposal to teach these “basic 
disciplines and skills” are proposals for 
important undertakings 
which congressional hearings have 
shown many persons regard as ulterior 


view the 


educational 


U.M.T. trainees would be broken 
up into groups to receive basic 
training in infantry, artillery, ar- 
mored cavalry, engineers, trans- 
portation, medical, signal, chem- 
ical, ordnance and quartermaster 
services. This was done in the ex- 
perimental program at Fort Knox, 
Ky. Here three men of a basic 
infantry training unit take a hill. 


to the attainment of these “basic dis- 
ciplines and skills.” 

Additional elements and objectives 
of the proposed U.M.T. program* of 
special interest from an educational 
point of view might be briefly item- 
ized thus: 

1. Except for certain specific func- 
tions of the National Security Train- 
ing Commission the military depart- 
ments of the federal government 
would have the entire authority and 
responsibility for the U.M.T. program. 

2. Trainers would be both military 
and civilian, but all would be outside 
the regular authorized strength of the 
armed forces. 

3. Under the air force program in- 
doctrination would include specific 
emphasis upon the principle of good 
citizenship. The program would in- 
clude 16 weeks of technical training. 

4. Besides basic indoctrination the 
navy program would include instruc- 
tion in specialized fields, among which 
would be medical and dental services, 
electronics and administrative and 
clerical work. One objective of the 
marine corps program would be to 
develop _ self-confidence, discipline, 
physical fitness, and technical profi- 
ciency. 

5. One objective of the army pro- 
gram would be to develop attributes 
of leadership; another would be to 
teach our worldwide responsibilities. 

6. For the entire program the ratio 
of trainer and administrative personnel 
to trainees would be about | to 2. 

The purpose of the educational 
phase of the “troop information and 
education program” would be to pro- 
vide educational opportunities in sub- 
jects normally taught in civilian 
academic and vocational institutions. 

8. An objective of U.M.T. in gen- 
eral would be to develop character and 


*As set forth in the 1951 report of the 
National Security Training Commission and 
in hearings on H.R. 5904 and S. 2441, 82d 
Congress. 
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The acting platoon sergeant here exemplifies the leadership training 




























claims for U.M.T. Men who show a proficiency for leading others get 
a chance to serve as squad or platoon or company corporal or sergeant. 


impart to the trainee “a broader out- 
look on life, a consideration for others, 
and a firmer devotion to the estab- 
lished democratic ways of our nation.” 

9. Trainer personnel would be ex- 
pected to live up to the high quali- 
fications demanded of them as “guides 
and examples for youth.” 

A study of the U.M.T. proposal in 
relation to established and other pro- 
posed educational programs of the 
federal government shows the need for 
consideration of these relationships. 
Particularly does it show the need for 
a consideration of what would be the 
relationship of the U.M.T. program to 
other educational or training programs 
of the Department of Defense. 

The many extensive educational ac- 
tivities directly administered by the 
federal government consist largely of 
training for the national defense and 
other programs relating to the national 
defense. The vast majority of federal 
funds expended for educational pur- 
poses are used for war or defense in- 
curred programs. 

Federal activities in the field of edu- 
cation have developed with the in- 
crease in the importance of education 
to the national security and progress 
Many of the educational programs of 
federal agencies are not carried out in 
formal educational institutions and are 
not operated for the purpose of pro 
moting education as such. Instead these 
programs use education or educational 
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institutions for the accomplishment of 
other major functions of the different 
federal agencies. Such would be true 
in the case of the U.M.T. program if 
it should be put into operation. This 
fact would have, however, only a 
minor influence on the educational 
importance of U.M.T. 


FEDERAL CONTROL? 

From an educational point of view 
and from the point of view of the 
national welfare, the U.M.T. question 
relates closely to the question of the 
need for a comprehensive federal 
policy and organization for education, 
in which U.M.T, might have a place. 
The U.M.T. question also relates to 
the proposal for reorganization and 
expansion of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, the proposal for a 
scholarship program, and 
other educational propositions. The 
relationships are based upon the fact 
that the established and proposed pro- 
grams are all educational or training 
matters and matters of federal 
concern for the national security. 

Particularly does consideration of 
the question of the desirability of uni- 
versal military training require con- 
sideration of the amount of federal 
control entailed in educational pro- 
grams administered directly by federal 
with the 


national 


are 


agencies, in 
amount of federal control, if any, re- 
quired in the accomplishment of fed- 


comparison 








eral educational objectives through 
educational systems and _ institutions 
maintained under state authority. The 
question of federal influence or control 
over education has been a primary 
consideration in important discussions 
of proposals concerning what the fed- 
eral government should or should not 
do in this field. 


COMPETITION OR COOPERATION? 

This consideration involves also the 
question of the most economical 
method of accomplishing general fed- 
eral objectives in military, technical 
and vocational training. The federal 
government has well established pro- 
grams for the support of vocational 
education through the state school sys- 
tems. It has been said in hearings on 
proposals for U.M.T. that the training 
would consist largely of technical in- 
struction. The established educational 
programs of the defense agencies like- 
wise consist largely of the same kind 
of instruction. 

Study of the existing and proposed 
programs leads to the question of 
whether the technical training sought 
in a federal universal military training 
program could be obtained more eco- 
nomically through an enlarged pro- 
gram of federal aid to the states for 
vocational education, particularly if it 
included military training. Is the in- 
creasing, direct administration of 
technical training and other forms of 
education by federal departments 
leading to an actual federal competi- 
tion instead of cooperation with the 
states in this field? Since the defense 
agencies already have authority for 
broad and diversified educational pro- 
grams, what legislation, if any, is 
needed to give them further authority 
in this field? 

It is not within the province of this 
article to answer these questions, be- 
cause the answers would be largely a 
matter of opinion. The report on 
which this article is based briefly re- 
views what the federal government, 
particularly the Department of De- 
fense, is already doing in the field of 
education which might be taken into 
consideration in broad planning for 
national defense. The report also re- 
views some other federal educational 
propositions that merit consideration 
in connection with the U.M.T. pro- 
posal and points out some of the rela- 
tionships. Answers to the controversial 
questions raised by this study are nec- 
essarily left to the opinion of the 
reader and to congressional decision. 
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CITIZENS 


COMMITTEE 


takes time and money but it’s worth it 


S AN interested schoolman, you 
might like to hear the tale of one 
who has had recent experience with a 
citizens committee on education in a 
fairly small school district. We are 
a community of 8000, four elementary 
schools, and a combined junior-senior 
high school. We have acute growing 
pains, our bonding capacity is low, and 
the community is expanding away 
from our school buildings. 

I'm sure you might wonder how this 
thing got started. I'd like to give you 
the ingredients it takes. ; 

1. A school system that seems to 
be operating so efficiently and quietly 
you suspect all the employes are do- 
ing nothing. 

2. A superintendent who has so 
little that he can't let well 
enough alone. 

3. A board of education which has 
so much else to do that it lets the 
superintendent have his way on most 
issues and, therefore, permits this thing 
to get organized. 

4. Citizens who are looking for a 
good chance to get a few good gripes 
off their chest, who feel here is a good 
Opportunity to get the job done, and 
who, once they get into it, are too 
proud to get out. 

5. Some education professors at the 
state university who don’t have enough 
to do on their campus, so they go out 
looking for something to do in the 
school systems of the state. 


sense 


RECIPE FOR A STUDY 

You take all of these ingredients, 
stir well, with the right spice added 
here and there as the occasion arises. 
Boil real well in heated discussion 
until all the little gripes are washed 
away, and cool. Then 
thoroughly examine the residue, and 
you have a completed study of a local 
school system. 


allow to 
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PAUL B. ALLEN 
Superintendent of Schools 
Pauls Valley, Okla. 


Aside from this, it is an interesting, 
though according to some, a perilous 
experience. 

Can you imagine 50 different per- 
sonalities from 50 - different back- 
grounds coming together and agreeing 
on a single thing? Well, I can’t either 
and don’t yet, for while disagreements 
were never entirely settled, committee 
members didn’t allow them to destroy 
what the majority decided was right. 

Was this a perfect organization? 
Well, no, but I expect it was just as 
near to it as you can get with any 
group of busy citizens. 

What good did it really do? 

1. It was a valuable experience for 
citizens to work together for a com- 





mon purpose. I am happy to read 
in the local daily newspaper that our 
city is now Organizing a citizens com- 
mittee to study our local water prob- 
lem, which I feel couldn't have been 
done without this educational experi- 
ence. 

2. It provided a citywide knowl- 
edge of every facet of our public 
school system for, in addition to the 
50 citizens committee members, every 
family in town, every junior-senior 
high school student, each entire P.T.A. 
unit, each teacher, and every business 
house took part. 

3. It perked up the habits of the 
superintendent of schools, who might 


have been getting in the proverbial 
rut. 

4. It has provided the inspiration 
for a good many other Oklahoma 
communities to do something about 
their schools. 

5. I'm sure it will be a burden to 
a good many graduate and under- 
graduate students at the University of 
Oklahoma for a number of years. 

6. I worked harder on my school 
problems for the two years the study 
was going on than I had worked the 
entire preceding 25 years, finding out 
what we were actually doing, how well 
or how poor. 

7. I never enjoyed finishing any- 
thing so much in my life, and yet it 
isn't finished. It is just a beginning. 
Already we are planning new areas for 
development and exploration. 


GUIDANCE PROVIDED 

I would not be fair if I did not 
add that several faculty members from 
the college of education at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma provided excel- 
lent guidance. 

A study of this nature should not 
be made with any idea of ax grinding; 
therefore, our situation was perfect. 
The committee should have definite 
commitments from the board of edu- 
cation for a study and recommenda- 
tions only. It will cost money, but it 
is worth every cent. Outside guidance 
should be provided so that the edu- 
cational horizons of citizens may be 
expanded. It should be their study, 
and then it will become an excellent 
public relations program. Every report 
should get the widest circulation. 

Our schools are just as good as our 
citizens want them to be. If our citi- 
zens know our strengths and our 
weaknesses, they are willing to elimi- 
nate the weaknesses. Let us give them 
a chance really to know their schools. 













































TO TEACH CONSERVATION 


MAURICE B. MORRILL 


Western Carolina Teachers College 
Cullowhee, N.C. 
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these schools use forest lands 


CLIFFORD SEEBER 


Associate Professor of Education Educational Relations Specialist 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


WE dared use a pun, we would 


y F 
« '% I call this story “The Birth of a 


Notion.” The “notion” is that the 
school should gear its curriculum to 
problems of the community. This idea 
is not new. However, the project we 
shall describe may have some unique 
features about it. It is a project in 
which schools, other governmental 
agencies, local industries, and private 
citizens are working together on a 
major community problem—forestry. 

The idea of this cooperative enter- 
prise originated with a group of busi- 
ness and professional men representing 
a number of incorporated towns in an 
11 county area of western North 
Carolina. The organization is called 
Western North Carolina Associated 
Communities and is referred to as 
W.N.C.A.C. Its purpose is to sponsor 
projects which hold promise of im- 
proving the economy of the 11 county 
area. 

A study of the region’s resources 
showed that forests supply the life 
blood for an important part of the 
area's economic activity. There are 
also many indirect benefits from the 
forests, such as the maintenance of a 
good stable water flow to supply the 
needs of cities and towns, commercial 
usage, flood control, soil conservation, 
and particularly the area's expanding 
tourist trade, which depends upon 
clear streams, lakes, wooded trails, and 
green hillsides. 


Summer school students on a field 
trip to Biltmore Forest hear ex- 
planations of forest operations. 
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Above: A class on a field trip 
watches a sawmill in operation. 
Right: A one-man chain saw, the 
latest in pulpwood cutting equip- 
ment, is shown to the students. 


W.N.C.A.C. pondered these findings 
and then asked a pertinent question: 
“What are the schools doing in the 
teaching of forestry?” A checkup 
revealed that classes in vocational agri- 
culeure studied “farm woodlots” as a 
part of their work. In a few isolated 
cases elementary and high school 
teachers made field trips to study 
natural resources, including forest 
growth. But little was being done in 
the teaching of forestry — virtually 
nothing in relating local forest prob- 
lems to the school community in a 
way to vitalize the curriculum and to 
make any real contribution to im- 
proved practices. 

An area council composed of edu- 
cators, foresters and private timber 


Operators suggested a plan that called 


for each county and superin- 
tendent in the 11 counties to acquire 
as large a tract of forest land as was 
thought feasible to be used as an 
outdoor laboratory in the teaching of 
not only vocational agriculture but 
also virtually all the subject-matter 
fields from Grades 1 through 12. 
The superintendents of the area 
were interested. Each superintendent 
named a local committee for his county 
or district to assist in obtaining tracts 
of land for school use and otherwise 
to help promote the project. Super- 
intendents recognized the wisdom of 


city 
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having local leaders assume some re- 
sponsibility for such a project since 
the idea was new, and, if its operation 
was to be successful, widespread co- 
operation would be needed. 

The county agricultural agent, a vo- 
cational agriculture teacher, a school 
principal, a member of the board of 
education, one or two interested school 
patrons, and the superintendent were 
usually named to make up the member- 
ship of the county committees. 

The council recommended that the 
forest plots acquired be used by teach- 
ers and students for studies in forest 
management. Older students would 
actually cut under supervision, plant, 
thin, market timber, and study tree 
growth. Students would also study the 
natural balance of plant growth; set 
up such demonstration projects as 
those showing the effects of pasturing 
woodlands, fire damage, and too thick 


or too thin forest growth; observe 
reseeding and soil conditions under 
different types management, 
and the like. 

It also was recommended that plots 
be used for recreational purposes, such 
as camp sites and picnic areas, where 
these would not interfere with forest 
management studies. It was thought 
that nature science studies and other 
types of learning situations could be 
made more meaningful by teachers 
searching to expand school facilities 

The council further recommended 
that the project be cooperatively spon- 
sored by the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the North 
Carolina Department of Conservation 
and Development, the agricultural ex- 
tension service, the United States 
Forest Service, the North Carolina 
Wildlife Resources Commission, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, major 


of soil 
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wood using industries, and local school 
systems of the region. 

One problem, apparent in the be- 
ginning and still unsolved, is that of 
transportation. School buses in North 
Carolina can be used only for the 
transportation of pupils to and from 
school and thus are not available to 
carry children to these outdoor labora- 
tories. A few schools have obtained 
plots within walking distance of the 
school, but this is the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Another prob!em that has been only 
partially solved is that of teacher com- 
petence in the use forest 
plots. Virtually all the teachers are 
trained to and 
indoor laboratories. To meet this prob- 
lem, the council recognized the im- 
portance of an in-service training pro 
gram for teachers of the area. Western 
Carolina Teachers College, located in 
Jackson County and interested in the 
project from the first, conducted a six 
weeks’ workshop on its campus during 
the summer of 1952 as a beginning 
part of in-service training 

Out of the preplanning sessions and 
the planning with workshop members, 
three major objectives were deter- 
mined. First, there would be an effort 
to give members as much background 
as possible in what might be con- 
sidered the technical phases of forestry 
so that teachers would feel reasonably 
confident about the principal concepts 


of school 


teach in classrooms 


of forest management. Second, ade- 
quate attention would be given to 
developing ways and means of using 
the forestry knowledge in teaching 
pupils at various age and subject levels. 
Third, in order to make the first 
two purposes more meaningful, there 
would be an effort to stress the prin- 
cipal large objectives of forestry 
knowledge, which are important for 
the general public to know and the 
land owner to practice. 

It should be noted, however, that 
other objectives seemed no less im- 
portant for the workshop. Only in 
their relation to soil, mineral, wild- 
life, agricultural and human resources 
could the forests be considered in their 
proper perspective. The workshop 
had to deal with these matters out of 
Another objective was con- 
cerned with the vast potential of out- 


necessity 


door education. 

During the six weeks’ period a 
number of all-day field trips were 
made by the workshop group under 
the guidance of forestry technicians. 
Following each trip an evaluative ses- 
sion was held, at criteria of 
applicability to situations 
were applied. 

Arrangements were made 
school officials of Jackson County for 
the workshop group to make experi- 
mental use of a 35 acre school forest 
tract located about 4 miles from the 
Approximatéfy™ one-third of 


which 
teaching 


with 


college. 


In a college classroom set aside for the forestry workshop, students 
plan, study materials and put up exhibits for other class members. 


the total workshop time was spent in 
detailed studies and experiments there. 

Experiences and projects in tree 
identification, selective cutting, leaf 
studies, natural reseeding, timber 
measurement, and other phases of 
forestry education were carried out. 
Four subcommittees of the workshop 
used the area as a laboratory for de- 
veloping plans and projects which 
might illustrate those that could be 
carried out on other school forest plots. 
One subgroup developed a forest fire 
damage demonstration plot. Detailed 
plans were worked out for periodic 
burning of half the area, also a periodic 
counting of trees and seedlings on 
each plot with a continuous record 
of what happens to forest growth on 
burned versus unburned areas. At- 
tention was given to the use which 
teachers of different grade levels and 
subject-matter fields could make of 
such a plot. 

Another subgroup drew a plan for 
an outdoor assemblage area. The plan 
involved the following: 

Major Procedure Methods. Approval 
of school authorities, community ac- 
ceptance, advisory staff, construction 
of facilities, transportation and curric- 
ulum adjustments. 

Teaching Methods. How to obtain 
meaningful participation by students, 
desirable attitudes, activities and use 
of assemblage area at an outdoor lab- 
oratory. 

Development of Physical Facilities. 
Sheltered area, toilet facilities, storage 
and arrangements. 


space, seating 
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A third subgroup worked on the 
correlation of the teaching of forest 
conservation with other school sub- 
jects. An outline was developed con- 
taining a listing of specific activities 
that teachers and students could carry 
on in connection with school forest 
plots. Attention was also focused on 
how to integrate forestry education 
with the teaching of arithmetic, art, 
geography, handicraft, history, lan- 
guage arts, music and science. A sug- 
- gested list of films, printed materials, 
and human resources available to 
teachers for carrying out units of 
forestry study was also included in 
the program. 

The fourth subgroup developed a 
unit in soil conservation in which 
outdoor activities helpful to teachers 
in the use of school forest plots were 
suggested. The unit suggested ways 
of correlating the teaching of soil con- 
servation with reading, language, arith- 
metic, art, music and science. A 
bibliography listing films, printed ma- 
terials, and area resource people was 
included. 

A wide variety of resource people 
was used to lecture and to work with 
the group on particular phases of 
forestry education. The importance 
of forests in preventing erosion, the 
economic aspects of forests, the es- 
thetic and recreational values of forests, 
the importance of forests in the farm 
program, and the importance of forest 
management in relation to the con- 
servation and economic values of fish 
and game, and recent developments in 
wood using processes are some topics 
treated by these visiting specialists. 

In addition to group activities and 
projects, each member of the work- 
shop submitted a brief report, his 
projected plan of work embodying: 

1. Things I expect to do in my 
school or class in the field of forestry 
and outdoor education. 

2. How I expect to do them. 

3. Whom I expect to call 
for help. 

These individual and school 
furthermore included: 

1. Acquisition of school forest plots. 

2. Plans for the use of school 
forest plots for teaching in virtually 
every grade and subject-matter field. 

3. The use of forest plots as camp 
sites and picnic areas. 

In schools where forest plots were 
not yet available plans were submitted 
for obtaining the use of forested areas 
belonging to school patrons, making 
field trips and excursions into the com- 


upon 


plans 
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Members of a class committee at Western Carolina Teachers College 
put the finishing touches on their report of a demonstration project. 


munity, visiting T.V.A. test demon- 
stration farms, doing conservation and 
beautification work on the school 
grounds, setting up science corners in 
the classrooms with the children bring- 
ing in plant and animal specimens, 
and the use of printed and visual ma- 
terials dealing with forest resources 
and forestry problems. 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS 


It is too early to tell what permanent 
or long-time results will accrue from 
the workshop. However, reports from 
workshop participants indicate a good 
carryover into school situations. 

At the French Broad School high 
school students are making a special 
study of their community. These stu- 
dents mapped the community, studied 
its resources, interviewed farmers, and 
obtained their cooperation in setting 
up special demonstration areas on a 
number of farms. Several neighbor- 
hood adult groups have been formed 
to study their own farms in relation to 
land management, including farm 
woodlots. Another outgrowth has been 
a keen interest in the building and 
use of farm ponds. The work so far 
has demonstrated that high school 
students can form a leadership nucleus 
for community development and can 
intelligently study and promote activi- 
ties for community improvement. 

A sixth grade teacher in the Sylva 
schools reports that she has used the 
school forest tract as a school camping 
area. After preliminary study and plan- 
ning, her pupils spent two days of 
school time on the tract, camping 
there overnight. The high school vo- 
cational agriculture teacher, who was 
also a member of the workshop, helped 


with the camping project. The district 
forester, who served as one of the 
workshop consultants, helped with 
natural science studies made by the 
children, and a number of parents 
helped with transportation. The class 
studied many factors of tree growth 
and forest conditions. The overnight 
camping experience was worth while 
in social development and in establish- 
ing good pupil-teacher relationships. 

At Cowee School seventh and 
eighth graders made a survey of yellow 
pines set out three years earlier and 
did some thinning, made a checkup 
of a field of jack pines with the state 
forester and completed plans for re- 
moving them and resetting with white 
pines, made field trips for tree iden- 
tification, held a demonstration of 
measuring timber on the stump, 
studied prevalent tree diseases in the 
plot, checked on eroded soil conditions, 
and studied means of fire protection. 

A social studies and resource-use 
teacher at Waynesville High School 
reports the acquisition of a 10 acre 
forest plot adjacent to the school 
grounds which his class has used ex- 
tensively for various field studies. 

Other teachers report field trips, 
nature study hikes, and experimenta- 
tion with various types of outdoor 
education activities. 

The project is still in its infancy. 
A next step contemplated is that of 
obtaining a full-time coordinator to 
work with the local committees in 
obtaining school forest tracts and with 
local administrators and teachers in 
their utilization of such outdoor labora- 
tories. It is hoped that legislative ac- 
tion will make it possible to employ 
such a coordinator in the near future. 
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A superintendent who has tried 
to continue his education on the 
job is aware of the obstacles that often 
exist. A limited budget, a lethargic 
community, the pressure of too little 
time for the things that must be done, 
the persistence of those “little things” 
that administration books do not dis- 
cuss but that are present in every sit- 
uation—these are some of the factors 
that affect the climate in which a 
superintendent must somehow grow 
professionally, 

Yet these deterrents have not been 
enough to halt the professional growth 
of many school administrators. While 
virtually all administrators engage in 
some reading, attend some conferences 
and at least occasionally participate in 
an in-service activity on a college 
campus, the extent of participation 
and the growth that accrues vary con- 
siderably among administrators. As- 
suming that outstanding superintend- 
ents are those who have made their 
professional education a continuing 
process, what are the personal drives 
and the favorable environmental con- 
ditions that spurred them on? 

This was the point of departure for 
a phase of the Southwestern C.P.E.A. 
research into the many aspects of the 
professional growth of school admin- 
istrators. The study centered on this 
question: “Why do some superintend- 
ents manage to improve their pro- 
fessional competence from day to day 





Forceful incentives for 


MOVING AHEAD 





and to take advantage of as many op- 
portunities for in-service growth as 
possible?” 

The study accepted as a working 
hypothesis the idea that outstanding 
superintendents are those who have 
experienced marked growth on the 
job. If such a group of superintend- 
ents could reliably be determined, their 
statements concerning the conditions 
that push them on toward taking ad- 
vantage of all available in-service op- 
portunities would be extremely val- 
uable. 


HOW GROUP WAS SELECTED 

Selection of such a group was ac- 
complished through use of a 60 mem- 
ber jury that included fellow super- 
intendents who were officers of the 
state association of school administra- 
tors, faculty members and deans of col- 
leges of education, state department 
of education division heads and super- 
visors, directors of placement services, 
and chief representatives of school 
textbook companies in the state. Four- 
teen of the 60 were in the “book com- 
pany” classification. 

The members of the jury made 420 
nominations; 152 superintendents were 
mentioned one or more times. Fre- 
quency of mention (with special 
weighting given to superintendents in 
the smaller school districts to offset a 
natural publicity advantage for super- 
intendents from larger cities) pro- 
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Administrators say they need 
chance “to go back and 
touch base" occasionally. 


duced a list of 20 superintendents 
within Texas, the state covered by the 
study. 

Each of the superintendents selected 
in this manner was interviewed, each 
interview consuming approximately 
two hours. No prior information was 
given to the superintendent except the 
subject of the study—"We are trying 
to find out why superintendents im- 
prove themselves on the job, what it 
is that spurs them on.” 

A list of possible factors that might 
condition a superintendent's profes- 
sional growth was given to the super- 
intendents at the beginning of the 
interview in order to stimulate con- 
versation. Not all of the factors listed 
are generally conceded to be “desir- 
able.” As interviewer, I was concerned 
with these big questions: What is the 
prevailing point of view among these 
20 outstanding superintendents con- 
cerning professional growth? What in- 
fluences seem to have affected the pro- 
fessional careers of these men? Is there 
a common pattern of motivation for 
these administrators who are recog- 
nized as having achieved marked pro- 
fessional competence? 

Three ways of looking at profes- 
sional growth seem to be distinguish- 
able from the interview data. First, 
in-service growth is completely a by- 
product of doing the best job possible 
without any conscious attention to in- 
service resources; competency comes 
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gradually from experience, trial and 
error. Second, in-service growth in the 
profession of school administration has 
precisely the same elements in it as 
success in any other line of work— 
competition for better jobs and higher 
salaries, hard work, personal qualifica- 
tions (self-made and God given), and 
a sensitivity, amounting almost to a 
sixth sense, in making right decisions 
at the right time. Third, any signifi- 
cant in-service growth must essential- 
ly be the result of the conscious plan- 
ning of personal experiences and 
activities so that new ideas come from 
sources other than self; all in-service 
resources are tapped for whatever con- 
tribution they can make. 

The most vivid impression 
came from the interviews was the feel- 
ing that these outstanding superintend- 
ents recognized a constant need for 
continued growth to become better in- 
formed and to perfect their skills of 
administration. This need, they said, is 
caused by the changing character of 
the superintendency and the unavoid- 
able gaps in college offerings in school 
administration that on-the-job study 
must fill. 

After the lengthy recordings of the 
interviews were examined, the in- 
fluences that the superintendents rec- 
ognized as important in their own 
professional improvement were or- 
ganized into five general topics: 

1. Influence of the community. 

2. Influence of colleges. 

3. Influence of friends 
leagues. 

4. Influence of the job situation. 

5. Influence of personal ambition. 


that 


and col- 


DEMANDS OF COMMUNITY 


All of the superintendents inter- 
viewed attributed some growth to the 
influence of the communities in which 
they have served as superintendents, 
but they were not in agreement re- 
garding which kind of community 
situation is most likely to serve as a 
favorable incentive to growth. 

One point of view is that, as one 
superintendent stated: “There is noth- 
ing that makes a superintendent pick 
up his feet quite like the community 
that wants to get right in the middle 
of the school program; he will either 
have to move with good ideas or get 
off the track.” 

Another superintendent suggested 
that the motives underlying a commu- 
nity’s active interest in the schools 
must be understood first of all—that 
participation of citizens can come 
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"My parents had tremendous faith in what education could do for a person.” 


from many motivations, and it makes 
a big difference what those motives 
are. “Growth is adaptability. The first 
duty of the superintendent in a new 
community, then, is to grow in knowl- 
edge about the community and its ex- 
pectations and to adapt his own mode 
of operation, as well as the school 
program, to the community.” 

The other point of view was that 
the greatest challenge comes to a 
superintendent who finds himself in a 
lethargic community—that the super- 
intendent experiences more growth as 
he tries to raise the sights of a com- 
munity than he does when he tries to 
keep up with the demands of an ac- 
tively participating Community. 

One superintendent maintained 
that citizens’ participation in schools 
went out with the New England town 
meeting; he saw no need for revival. 
Another superintendent tried to sum 
up a different point of view. He said 
that, for the superintendent who is 
alert to his possibilities for continued 
learning, any Community presents ex- 
periences he can turn into a learning 
Situation, either the community in 
which the citizens show their interest 
in schools or one in which they don’t. 

A superintendent in a city of 50,000 
population stated: “We superintend- 
ents might sometimes like to forego 
our responsibility for community lead- 
ership, but we might just as well give 
up the superintendency at the same 
time. The day of just ‘keeping school’ 


is long gone. Until an administrator 
realizes this, his growth in successfully 
solving community related problems 
just won't occur.” 


COLLEGES OFFER IDEAS 

Most of the superintendents were 
not enthusiastic about the contribu- 
tions regularly made toward the in- 
service growth of the superintendent 
by college staffs. While they were gen- 
erally quite enthusiastic about summer 
workshops that were problem related, 
they expressed serious doubts regard- 
ing the actual growth of job com- 
petencies stimulated by attendance at 
summer school sessions with theses, 
term reports, and the usual student 
activities. 

“Wouldn't it be fine,” mused a 
superintendent, “if research done at 
college could be the kind that has 
some carry-over to the research needed 
on the job?” Asked specifically if their 
growth had been stimulated by “col- 
lege experiences which left you with 
a favorable disposition toward con- 
tinuance of study,” most administrators 
answered No. This should not be in- 
terpreted as a broad evaluation of the 
value of college work; it is only a 
judgment of the value of those courses 
in terms of incentives to further in- 
service growth. 

There was a general feeling on the 
part of the superintendents that each 
man should, in order to keep up with 
latest developments in current thought ° 
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“go back and touch base frequently.” 
The prevailing attitude was that, while 
colleges offer many vehicles for in- 
service growth, it cannot be said that 
the incentive for participation in 
growth activities comes from the ex- 
istence of those vehicles. “They're nice 
to have around,” said one superintend- 
ent, “but in themselves they produce 
no motivation.” A frequent challenge, 
however, is the encouragement and 
inspiration from individual professors. 


FRIENDS AND COLLEAGUES 


The effect of friends and colleagues 
was mentioned by all interviewees. 
Each of the superintendents professed 
considerable reliance upon contacts 
with other superintendents as a means 
of growth. Superintendents explained 
that one of the chief advantages of 
professional meetings was contact with 
others having similar problems. 
Through associations and regional or- 
ganizations there has undoubtedly 
been a significant interchange of ideas. 

Importance was given to the in- 
fluence of experienced superintendents 
in working with younger colleagues. 
One ot the advantages of summer 
workshops, it was pointed out, was the 
contact generated between the leaders 
of the profession and other superin- 
tendents from throughout a large area. 
There is apparently considerable growth 
incentive, which is inspired by a dis- 
play of the confidence of other super- 
intendents as shown by election to 
professional office and by invitation 
tO participate in programs. 

In a few instances, superintendents 
attributed incentive for growth to the 
efforts of a “professional guardian” 
who had been interested in seeing that 
Opportunities and challenges came to 
the promising young administrator. 
“Growth in new professional skills and 
knowledge has always been the result,” 
said one superintendent in speaking of 
his own gratitude for the chances to 
move ahead which came because of a 
personal and professional friend. 


THE JOB ITSELF 

The fourth major influence is that 
of the job situation, The aspect of the 
job that received most attention was 
that of meeting local problems. Many 
superintendents pointed to specific 
problems, such as redistricting, build- 
ing construction and population sur- 
veys, that forced them into further 
education and subsequent growth. Illus- 
trations were frequently offered of the 
superintendent who had been thrust 
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into professional prominence as a re- 
sult of the manner in which he met a 
problem through some positive action 
not previously called for in his pro- 
fessional career. The dramatic example 
of a sudden, overwhelming populaticn 
boom was frequently given. 

Some of the interviewees considered 
the financial ability of the district to 
be an important incentive for growth 
and experimentation. In some wealthy 
local districts the growth of the super- 
intendent had occurred because of the 
rare and challenging opportunity of 
having sufficient funds to enrich the 
school program in a variety of ways. 
Other interviewees, however, rejected 
the notion that favorab'e financial re- 
sources are necessarily positive factors; 
they point out that the school district 
with limited finances is really more of 
a challenge and that the most desirable 
community characteristic is not wealth 
but interest and high regard for the 
local schools. Scarcity, they argue, 
breeds more inventiveness than abun- 
dance. 

The attitude of the local school 
board was listed as a formidable factor. 
Board positions with regard to experi- 
mentation, to the in-service budget, 
and to participation of the superin- 
tendent in professional activities were 
mentioned as illustrations of the in- 
fluence boards have on the professional 
growth activities of the superintend- 
ent. 

The superintendents also believe 
stimulus for growth comes from the 
attitudes of the local faculty members. 
One superintendent phrased it nega- 
tively: “When my teachers come up 
with a good idea it forces me to learn 
something about that subject so I'll 
know when to tell them it can't be 
done—and why.” 


PERSONAL AMBITION 

Most of the superintendents ex- 
pressed a firm belief that, while situa- 
tional factors—community, — friends, 
college, the job  itself-——-could make 
growth easier or more difficult, as the 
case might be, the drive one has to 
achieve professional growth is the ele- 
ment necessary to turn experiences 
into learning. One superintendent 
stated: “The thing necessary is a basic 
quality of mind which openly admits 
the constant need for self-improve- 
ment.” 

There was a striking similarity in 
the early personal experiences of these 
20 outstanding superintendents. The 
typical pattern was a large family, 


boyhood on a farm, and education 
beyond the eighth and ninth grade 
completed with considerable personal 
inconvenience, often in a neighboring 
community where a high school was 
located. 

These superintendents gave a great 
deal of credit to parental stimu!ation 
for achievement of success. This state- 
ment was typical: “My parents had a 
bare minimum of formal education, 
bur they had tremendous faith in what 
education could do for a person. Their 
admonition was to get as much educa- 
tion as I could so that I would not 
have to work as hard as they had 
worked.” 

These superintendents seemed to 
feel that their own achievements and 
upward social mobility had been due 
to the education they received; hence 
they were motivated to work for the 
same opportunities for all children. 
One superintendent summed it up by 
saying: “Education is the best boot- 
strap I know of to lift yourself up.” 


SMALL SCHOOL BACKGROUND 

Almost all of these superintendents 
had taught in small schools, usually be- 
fore receiving the baccalaureate degree. 
Work for the bachelor's and master’s 
degrees was usually completed during 
summers. Only three had completed 
the doctorate, in each case while hold- 
ing a position in school administration 
in close proximity to a university. 

A majority of the superintendents 
believe that true growth is never the 
result of an ambition just to move to 
a bigger job. Statements such as these 
were typical: “A superintendent should 
strive to do a better job where he is.” 
“The hit and run superintendent never 
develops a real program.” “Each job 
is a big enough challenge for any one 
man." 

Some superintendents, however, be- 
lieve that aspiring to another superin- 
tendency is a legitimate, impelling 
factor. “Let's be honest,” said one. “No 
other factor is quite so important for 
most of us.” These few superintend- 
ents were also convinced that an im- 
portant factor is competition between 
school systems. “There is nothing that 
stimulates professional growth more 
than trying to keep up with the 
Joneses.” 

Even though the big personal factor 
was mentioned by each superintend- 
ent interviewed, there was usually diff- 
culty in defining exactly what was in- 
volved. In most statements, however, 
there was the element of social mobil- 
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ity, an element of devotion to the 
cause of education in a democracy, 
and an element of the desire for ad- 
vancement and greater recognition. 

All influences, it was pointed out, 
are not positive ones. There are some 
deterrents to professional growth that 
most of the interviewees felt are 
present in every situation and that de- 
mand the concerted attention of the 
profession if they are to be overcome. 
All superintendents mentioned the tre- 
mendous pressure of finding adequate 
time to engage in growth activities. 
Undue requests for the superintend- 
ent’s time more frequently come from 
community demands than from the 
demands of intraschool affairs, they all 
agreed. 

Several superintendents mentioned 
that growth in breadth of cultural in- 
terest seems to be blocked by the pres- 
sure of responsibilities more directly 
involved in the operation of the school. 
There was definite expression that the 
necessary background of specialized 
education which seems essential in pre- 
paring for the superintendency usually 
forces an inadequate general education. 
This results in a preparation less ade- 
quate for real leadership function than 
for the technical aspects of school ad- 
ministration. One superintendent ex- 
pressed the belief that “the quality of 
administrative leadership in America 
will be inadequate for our times unless 
potential school administrators are re- 
cruited who have an educational back- 
ground adequate in terms of the cul- 
tural aspects of knowledge—fine arts, 
geography and political science, for 
example.” 

There was some feeling that com- 
munity contacts outside the profes- 
sional educational field were of some 
value in achieving growth in the broad 
concepts of social and cultural life. In 
this connection superintendents men- 
tioned participation in discussion clubs, 
social and fraternal organizations, serv- 
ice Clubs, and activities connected with 
dramatics, music and art. All super- 
intendents were active members of a 
local church, and most of them oc- 
cupied positions of church responsi- 
bility. 

Some superintendents pointed out 
the obstacles of college degree require- 
ments, of failure by school boards to 
understand the importance of in-serv- 
ice activities, and of the tactics of 
pressure groups opposed to modern 
education. But the big obstacle was 
“time.” 

Most of these 20 outstanding super- 
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intendents insisted, however, that the 
time block is not insurmountable. “It’s 
a simple matter of first things first; if 
you don’t provide definite time for 
your professional reading, for example, 
you just won't get it done.” If one 
assumes that professional growth de- 
velops out of experience in meeting 
current problems, then the superin- 
tendent does not “take time out” from 
daily activities to grow professionally; 
he experiences professional growth 
through his approach to the solution of 
current problems. 

Illustrating this point ts a statement 
from one of the superintendents inter- 
viewed: “Professional growth usually 
eccurs this way: The superintendent 
gets his ideas from colleges and from 
reading the professional magazines 
and current books. His incentive to 
carry out these ideas is the result of 
his own personal drive and is con- 
ditioned by the climate for growth 


presented by the community and the 
local faculty.” 

The interview data point to the 
conclusion that outstanding superin- 
tendents are distinguished by their 
genuine concern for continued pro- 
fessional growth. Their drive for in- 
service improvement is characterized 
by a sense of the intense importance 
of education and their ability to turn 
the conditions and experiences of their 
job into learning situations. They 
firmly reject the notion that the bar- 
riers to effective utilization of in- 
service Opportunities are insurmount- 
able. “It’s nor a question of whether 
you can afford the time for continued 
study,” they said. “You can’t afford 
not to.” 

+ * * 

The concluding article of this series 
in the July issue will discuss the dis 
tinguishing characteristics of outstand- 
ing superintendents, 


SOCIAL ROOM VALUES 


for pupils and the community 
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Earlimart, Calif. 
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Chairman, Faculty Club Cafeteria Committee 
Earlimart, Calif. 


ISS BLANK,” said a little child, 

addressing her Earlimart teacher, 
“when are we going to eat in the 
sociability room again?” 

This child unwittingly pointed out 
our foremost purpose in making use 
of the small dining room, which has 
the more inclusive name, the social 
room. For, if we can meaningfully 
teach the children that sociability of 
the right nature is a wholesome and 
desirable part of meals, then the room 
is succeeding in no small measure in 
fulfilling its intended function in our 
program for developing the whole 
child. 

It may have been the comparative 
smallness of .the room that at first 
awed the children for, although it is 


18 by 32 feet, it is small when com- 
pared with the huge neighboring 
cafeteria dining hall. Or it may have 
been the presence of visiting parents 
and school people that helped to bring 
about the hush that was a strange 
contrast to the conversational hubbub 
expected in the dining hall. 

But as all the classes have made use 
of the room at least four times during 
each of the three years of the project, 
the children, on the whole, are habit- 
uated to the experience and look for- 
ward to it. 

Although in the dining hall we try 
to hold to certain standards of de- 
sirable usage and behavior, it is in the 
more intimate and home-like social 
room situation that we stress certain 
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niceties that might not be observed as 
we run 700 children through the cafe 
teria each noon. These amenities in 
clude not only what is generally re- 
ferred to as good table manners but 
also such matters as the proper setting 
and decoration of the tables, the mak- 
ing of floral arrangements, the serving 
of food, and the clearing of tables 
between courses as well as after the 
meal. 

We have given children experiences 
with the different types of meals about 
which they may have no other way of 
knowing. So while the meal most 
usually served is the one-plate cafe- 
teria meal modified only by additional 
cutlery, a glass instead of a carton of 
milk, and some extra treat often sup- 
plied by the room mothers, some 
teachers have guided the children into 
the more complicated experience of 
serving the meals in company-family 


style or party-buffet style 


OTHER POSSIBILITIES EXIST 

Many of these things have been 
tried out by only a few of the classes, 
and most of the teachers know that 
we have only begun to realize the pos- 
sibilities of this educational means 
that chances to be at our disposal. 

For example, we have not yet pro- 
vided for anticipating the experience 
the older children will have in boy- 


In the home-like so- 
cial room this school 
stresses certain nice- 
ties hard to develop 
in a large cafeteria. 
Here the parents 
have been invited 
to eat at the school. 








girl partner eating situations. We are 
hoping, however, that resourceful 
teachers will find a way of making it 
seem desirable for a boy—and maybe 
later for the girls—to invite a friend 
from his own or another one of the 
rooms of his grade level to a meal, the 
sauce of which would be a wholesome 
propinguity. 

A feature of last year's elementary 
school graduating class program was 
a student-parent banquet. We now 
believe that function could 
better serve its purpose if it were held 
earlier and apart from the graduation 
activities. 

The programs that generally are a 
part of the occasion have good social- 
izing values. We have some masters 
of ceremonies and after-dinner speakers 
in the making. Parents have been 
introduced by their offspring and have 
been surprised to hear items of a 
biographical nature never before re- 
vealed to the public. Songs have been 
sung. “Pieces” have been said by in- 
dividuals and groups. Dances have 
been danced. Special days, including 
birthdays, have been celebrated. 

Programs dealing more directly with 
classroom work also have been pre- 
sented. One fourth grade, for instance, 
had as a climax to its unit on Mexico 
a fiesta with class made serapes and 
rebozos, with Mexican music and 
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dances, and with real Mexican food. 
Another fourth grade group got a 
bird's-eye view of its study of Cali- 
fornia by planning meal activities 
around “The Five California Invasions.” 
And they learned, by doffing their 
Indian, Spanish, trapper, or Forty- 
Niner costumes to become en masse 
the fifth, or workers’ invasion, that 
they themselves were helping to make 
California history. 


OTHER CORRELATIONS MADE 


We have had other correlations, 
such as discussion of plans and com- 
mittee duties and the writing of invi- 
tations and thank-you notes during the 
language period; the making of meas- 
urements and estimates during the 
arithmetic period; the making of 
murals, place mats, and other table 
decorations during the art period, and 
the learning of songs and the practice 
of rhythms during the music period. 

Furthermore, the room, by serving 
as a center for faculty club activities, 
has helped to bring about more 
friendly teacher relationship; by at- 
tracting parents, it has helped to bring 
about a stauncher parent-school rela- 
tionship, and by being used for such 
local activities as the well-baby clinic, 
scout banquets, and 4-H meetings, it 
has helped to bring about a more ex- 
tensive community school-relationship. 
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Lobby of Lakeside Elementary School, East Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is seven steps below the offices, giv- 4 [ 4 () l] 
ing both the principal and his secretary a com- 


manding view of whoever comes and goes. At the 
floor level is an indoor-outdoor planter extending 
through the glass and heated by buried coils. Illu- 


mination comes from flush mounted, louvered in- 
candescent light fixtures in the ceiling. The school 


is described on the pages immediately following. 


WE HIRED TWO ARCHITECTS for Lakeside elementary school 


CONSOLIDATION is convincing argument for new high school 


LABORATORY SCHOOLHOUSE for teacher education 








WE HIRED TWO ARCHITECTS 


with results that were highly successful 


OW do you go about selecting 
the right architect for a new 
school? 

This is one of the most 
questions a school superintendent and 
his board of education must answer 
before they embark on a building pro- 
gram. They want to employ an archi- 
tectural firm with wide experience in 
the school field, a firm whose philos- 
ophy of school design parallels the 
board's, and a firm that can provide 
the board with an immediate and di- 
rect contact during construction. 

If one firm can meet all three of 
these qualifications, the course is clear. 
But, if the board wants the benefir of 
more experience than any local firm 
can offer, the only solution is to 
choose two firms that can work com- 
patibly. 

The board of East 
Grand Rapids, Mich., decided on the 
latter course during the early stages 


important 


education in 
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LAKESIDE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, EAST GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


ROY FETHERSTON 


Superintendent of Schools 
East Grand Rapids, Mich. 


of the discussion about Lakeside Ele- 
mentary School. A number of architec- 
tural firms in the Middle West could 
meet the first two qualifications; after 
a thorough canvass, the firm of Per- 
kins & Will of Chicago was selected. 
Then began the critical operation of 
choosing a local architect to meet the 
last two qualifications. 

To work out satisfactorily, an as- 
sociation of architects must be mutual- 
ly agreeable and approved by the 
board. A successful amalgamation of 
architectural talent cannot be forced. 
mutual respect 
There 


Firms must have a 
without any condescension. 
must be strong compatibility of per- 
and general architectural 
Many architectural firms 


sonalities 
philosophy. 


that specialize in one type of work 
are unwilling to form associations be- 
cause they are setting up future com- 
petition for themselves. Local firms 
may not be interested in the joint 
responsibility embodied in an associa- 
tion. 

The local firm finally chosen, J. & G. 
Daverman Co. of Grand Rapids, fitted 
all qualifications well, and the two 
firms agreed to work together. 

Division of labor was no problem. 
There is a logical gap between basic 
and working drawings, and division of 
labor is frequently predicated on this 
gap. Working drawings and supervi- 
sion of construction go hand in hand, 
since no firm is willing to accept the 
responsibility of supervision over an- 
other firm's design. 

At East Grand Rapids the work 
that each firm did was determined 
by what each firm could do most ad- 
vantageously. Programming and basic 
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design were, therefore, undertaken by 
Perkins & Will. After board approval 
of the progress up to this point, J. & 
G. Daverman took over, preparing all 
working drawings and supervising 
construction. Both firms did some 
work in all phases, however. 

While there was a division of la- 
bor, there was no division of respon- 
sibility. If an association is to succeed, 
both firms must be wholly responsible 
for the entire job. Here both firms 
were responsible to the board. All 
meetings were attended by represen- 
tatives from both firms. All decisions 
were made jointly. As far as the board 
was concerned, it was dealing with 
one firm. 

The architectural fee was the same 
as it would have been for a single firm. 
The fee split was determined in ad- 
vance and is a standard feature of 
most association contracts. The board 
agreed that travel costs would be 
borne by the school district. This is 
standard procedure under A.I.A. con- 
tracts, and the board preferred to pay 
travel costs anyway so it would be 
able to call in the associates whenever 
necessary. It was rarely necessary. 
Agreement was easily and quickly 
reached on most matters. 

With responsibility and work divi- 
sion clearly delineated, the association 
of two architects for the Lakeside 
Elementary School was highly success- 
ful in the opinion of the board and 
its administrative staff. 


TO CONVINCE THE SKEPTICS 

To skeptics who doubt that such a 
working arrangement is feasible, both 
firms testify that the plan not only 
works but it “works well.” 

Says F. Lee Cochran, a partner in 
Perkins & Will: 

“We enjoyed our association with 
J. & G. Daverman Co. on the East 
Grand Rapids school project. The 
building which resulted from this as- 
sociation in every way measures up 
to what we expected of it at the out- 
set. There was personal satisfaction 


Typical of upper grade classrooms 
is this fifth grade room. A feel- 
ing of space is gained by the use 
of glass strips above wood tack- 
boards of both sides of the corri- 
dor beyond. Some of the storage 
units (foreground) are movable. 
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Precast concrete arches or bents in the gymnasium are painted a subtle 
lettuce green to make them seem lighter in weight. Purlins and under 
sides of the bents are darker green. The floors are maple parquetry. In 
the background is the kitchen, used for preparing after-meeting snacks. 





























Lakeside School stretches leisurely across its site. Library, lobby and 
offices lie closest to the street. The single loaded primary wing runs 
back at the left, while the doubled loaded upper grade wing parallels 
the street at the right. Exterior is face brick with buff limestone trim. 
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in my Own contact with the members 
of the Grand Rapids firm during all 
phases of the work. We developed a 
sense of teamwork and comradeship 
during the course of the job which | 
believe was translated into the fin- 
ished building. Associations of this 
kind are only possible where there is a 
mutuality of interests of the two 
parties. 

“Perkins & Will took prime respon- 
sibility for the general programming, 
consultation with staff and adminis- 
trators, consultation on selection of the 
site, and the gathering of all necessary 
data for the proper planning of the 
building. We also took prime respon- 
sibility for basic design, including de- 
cisions on classroom sizes, equipment, 
layout, functioning and so forth and 
for the general construction system, 
heating system, and finished materials 
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pees 


to be used. This does not mean that 
these items were dictated to our as- 
sociates. All meetings and all deci- 
sions were a matter of concern for 
both firms. 

“Our firm has had a great deal of 
experience all over the country in the 
planning and problems of educational 
buildings. The Grand Rapids organ- 
ization had excellent experience in 
construction of all manner of build- 
ings and a grasp of local labor condi- 
tions, costs, availability of materials, 
and contracting methods. We pooled 
our various kinds of know-how, and 
the board of education was the bene- 
ficiary. 

“Fees were divided on a mutually 
agreeable basis which represented, we 
think, a thoroughly equitable distribu- 
tion based upon the quantity of the 
work produced by both firms. It 
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should not be contended that this 
method of operation is a blueprint for 
all situations. This was in no sense 
a shotgun marriage. Otherwise it 
would not have succeeded. 

“Some of the problems that could 
confront such an association and de- 
stroy its value to the board of educa- 
tion are: First, an association forced 
by the board of education against the 
wishes of one or both of the parties. 


Two-child work tables are movable 
so that a variety of room arrange- 
ments is possible. Metal of tables 
and chairs is painted in a variety 
of colors. Classrooms are lighted 
bilaterally through the windows 
shown and through clerestories 
above corridors in opposite wall. 
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Second, placing one or the other of 
the firms in a position of authority 
over the other. Third, insisting on an 
association of essentially incompatible 
personalities. Fourth, trying to asso- 
ciate two firms with widely divergent 
philosophies of architectural design. 
Fifth, trying to accomplish an associa- 
tion of two firms with widely differing 
degrees of technical competence.” 

Says Joseph Daverman of J. & G. 
Daverman Co.: 

“Our relationship with Perkins & 
Will has been excellent, and, speaking 
for the entire firm, I am sure the as- 
sociation was mutually beneficial. Per- 
kins & Will's close relationship with 
the school problem certainly assisted 
us, and I feel that our proximity to the 
job and the client helped them. We 
provided complementary help to each 
other, 

“I think that the most important 
reason the association worked was that 
this was not a case of consultant and 
boss but a matter of equal pull as a 
team. While Perkins & Will prepared 
preliminary drawings, they were final- 
ized jointly, and all decisions were 
made jointly.” 
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Lakeside Elementary School provides a cen- 


ter for community meetings. Two-level build- 


ing is adapted to gently sloping site. Corri- 


dors borrow light from classrooms. All rooms 


have movable storage units. 


HE Lakeside School in East Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was designed and 
built with fewer than usual complica- 
tions. Almost exactly at the geograph- 
ical center of a dense elementary popu- 
lation was a 614 acre tract that could 
be purchased without condemnation 
proceedings; only one residence had 
to be removed from it. With a little 
fill, the gently sloping site proved ex- 
cellent for a school building and sur- 
rounding recreational and _ parking 
facilities. 
The slope lent itself readily to a 
school constructed on two levels. On 
the upper level along the street are 


administrative offices and fourth and 
fifth grade rooms. Down 3 feet at the 
lower level are the library, kindergar- 
ten and primary rooms. Because the 
facilities are planned for community 
use—by the P.T.A., boy and girl scouts, 
campfire girls, and other groups—both 
auditorium and gymnasium are placed 
adjacent to the parking area. 

The library and all upper grade 
classrooms are 28 by 28 feet, the 
kindergarten is 28 by 36 feet, and all 
primary rooms are 28 by 30 feet. Each 
classroom has mobile storage space for 
children’s materials and separate stor- 
age space for teachers’ use. Each room 
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Like the kindergarten, the library has a raised fireplace set in a lime- 
stone wall. Magazine and book racks are birch stained the same honey 
tones as the chairs and tables. Since tones of wood, stone and floor are 
muted, color is introduced in the room's draperies (not shown). Below: 
Corridors borrow light from classrooms through glass above lockers. 
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has both a sink and drinking fountain, 
and kindergarten and first grade rooms 
have their own toilet facilities. 

For the first two years the children 
use tables for two with plastic tops. 
Beginning with the second grade, each 
child has an adjustable desk. Teachers’ 
desks are metal with linoleum tops; 
chairs are plastic. Five studio-size 
pianos and audio-visual aids complete 
the school’s equipment, which cost 
$27,000. 

Because 90 per cent of the children 
attending Lakeside School are within 
walking distance of home, there is no 
cafeteria. Just off the fully equipped 
kitchen available for school and com- 
munity affairs, however, is a small 
room with tables and chairs for the 
few children who bring their lunches. 


COMMUNITY PROVISIONS 

Most community activities take 
place in the 40 by 62 foot gymnasium 
playroom, partly because it provides 
the largest unobstructed space in the 
school and partly because of the con- 
venient proximity of the kitchen. For 
lectures and activities of smaller 
groups, the auditorium is used. It is 
located below the gymnasium, seats 
300, and has a stage at one end. The 
forestage consists of a number of port- 
able boxes that can be moved about 
to serve the needs of the group using 
the stage. Permanent seating does not 
extend all the way to the stage; the 
first several rows of seats were omitted 
so that primary youngsters could sit in 
this space on smaller chairs or the 
space could be used for activities of 
small groups. The auditorium has a 
large screen and both still and moving 
picture projector equipment. 

Construction was begun Aug. 1, 
1951, and the school was occupied last 
September. Exterior walls are face 
brick and stone. Interior walls are 
concrete block, exposed in classrooms 
and faced with redwood panels in the 
corridors. The blocks are painted in 
pastel colors with rubber base paint, 
and the redwood is treated with a clear 
finish. 

All ceilings are suspended rock lath 
faced with acoustical tile. Floors are 
concrete covered with asphalt tile ex- 
cept in the gymnasium, which has 
maple blocks laid over a cork base and 
held down with mastic. The roof of 
the playroom-gymnasium is supported 
on reinforced concrete arches which 
were poured flat and tilted into posi- 
tion. Precast cinder slabs form the 
roof deck. 
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@ S00 library is the heart of the 
school.” Officials at Wisconsin 
State College at Eau Claire, in plan- 
ning and building a new professional 
laboratory school, have attempted to 
put real meaning into this statement. 
In constructing a $1,450,000 structure 
for better training of professionally 
educated teachers, those responsible 
for the professional education program 
of the college planned with special 
attention a “materials and methods” 
laboratory. 

The heart of this laboratory is the 
curriculum library. The professional 
program of teacher training at the 
college revolves around this materials 
and methods unit. Two rooms in this 
suite, of classroom size, are designated 
as the elementary and secondary cur- 
riculum libraries. The walls are lined 
with adjustable shelves to accommo- 
date materials of varying sizes. Here 
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Laboratory schoolhouse for the 


PRESERVICE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS 


LESTER M. EMANS 


Director, Teacher Education and Placement 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire 
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THEATER AND CAMPUS SCHOOL, WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE 








Left: Students in the observation gallery watch pupils through one-way 
glass. Below: View of the kindergarten showing the observation windows. 
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are housed textbooks, workbooks, 
manuals, guides, bulletins and other 
materials similar to those used in the 
elementary and secondary schools of 
the area. Filing cases, both letter and 
legal size, provide an organized place 
for clippings, leaflets and small bul- 
letins not suitable for open shelves. 
Chart bins and storage cases below 
work-height counters enable tag board, 
bristol board, mimeograph and hecto- 
graph paper and other such supplies 
to be readily available for use by 
teachers in training. Light colored 
tables and chairs provide a flexibility 
of seating arrangements adjustable to 
almost any need, 

Adjoining these curriculum libraries 
are special purpose rooms. A control 
room for use of the instructor-librarian 
is located between the elementary and 
secondary curriculum libraries. Also 
available from either of the libraries 
is a file room for educational tests 
and counter work space, with paper 
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cutters, punches, paste and other such 
materials. 

Accessible from the main corridor 
are two other small rooms. One is 
equipped with typewriters — primer, 
wide carriage, and standard. Another 
room provides opportunity for stu- 
dent teachers to try their hands with 
the various types of duplicators. 

One of the major units of this new 
structure houses the and 
psychology departments. The typical 
college classroom in this unit may be 
darkened so that audio-visual aids can 
really be used in classroom instruction. 
Adjacent to one of the psychology 
classrooms are the offices for staff 
members in this field. A large portion 
of the wall separating this classroom 
from one of the offices is constructed 
of “one-way view” glass. This enables 


education 


a Class group in its regular classroom 
to observe a psychometrist giving an 
individual or small-group test in the 


adjoining office without the usual au- 
dience-present situation. 

A connecting corridor from the edu- 
cation-psychology unit of this profes- 
sional laboratory building leads to the 
“observation gallery.” The gallery is 
really a corridor above the main cor- 
ridor of the Campus School, the ele- 
mentary laboratory school of the col- 
lege. From this vantage point students 
in professional education may look 
down through one-way view glass. 
They may see pupils in their normal 
classroom activities without the dis- 
turbance caused by a group of visitors 
entering the classroom. Pupils within 
the elementary classrooms cannot hear 
the observing group or see them 
through the one-way view glass. From 
the floor of the elementary classroom 
the one-way glass appears as a series 
of mirrors. 

These prospective teachers also can 
presenta- 


hear the discussions, the 


Bottom, Opposite Page: This is the theater unit of the laboratory 
school. The make-up room and the door into the wardrobe are shown. 
Below: A methods class works in the elementary curriculum laboratory. 
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tions, and the teacher-pupil activities. 
This is possible because loudspeakers 
located in the observation gallery are 
connected with microphones within 
each classroom. A separate amplifier 
with individual controls enables the 
college instructor and the teacher-edu- 
cation class to select the group for 
“observation.” Individual students, 
small groups, or class-sized groups 
have the privilege of going for obser- 
vation if the instructor has made pre- 
vious arrangements with the Campus 
School teacher. A signal light in the 
elementary teacher's office below in- 
dicates when the amplifier is activated 
and a group is in the observation cor- 
ridor. 

Staff members are convinced that 
the use of the observation gallery will 
enable the observers to see and hear 
more natural situations, since pupils 
are totally unaware of being observed 
by the education students. 

Use of these facilities built around 
the curriculum library enables Wiscon- 
sin State College at Eau Claire to pro- 
vide a functional approach to the pre- 
service education of teachers. 
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PERSPECTIVE OF COOK COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 


Consolidation provides 


CONVINCING ARGUMENT FOR NEW HIGH SCHOOL 


GORDON D. OSE MYRON M. KEHNE 


Superintendent, Cook County Schools, Grand Marais, Minn. Architect, St. Paul 


N JULY 1949 schools in Cook 
County, Minnesota, were consoli- 
dated. Immediately the school district 


was confronted with the task of pro- 
viding high school facilities for all 
outlying areas of the county in an old 


school building originally designed for 
about half the number of students it 
. Se Sue now had to house. 
bys tty Sie : ce The board of education then had a 
: convincing argument: It needed new 
a: . facilities on a new site because of the 
alas inc} oe crowded conditions, limited facilities 
GYMNAST Bee ss for laboratories and social functions, 


Saat expanded curriculum, and outmoded 
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The board felt that it could gain 
community support by providing in 
the proposed school a meeting place 
for summer conventions since no such 
facilities then existed in the resort 
community of Grand Marais. 

The program for the new high 
school was developed by the superin- 
tendent, members of the school board, 
faculty members, and the architect. 
This program embodied all the fea- 
tures of an ideal community type of 
school. Throughout the planning and 
programming stage, educational needs 
were given first consideration, but, in- 
sofar as a limited budget permitted, 
space for community social functions 
also was provided. 

The school was planned to include 
(1) mine academic classrooms, a 
science room, and home economics, 
industrial arts, art, and band 
classrooms; (2) an all-purpose room, 
which was to be used as a cafeteria 
and also for community meetings; (3) 
a library which could be used for eve- 
ning events and could be extended 
sufficiently when necessary to be used 
as a study hall; (4) a combination 
gymnasium and auditorium; (5) an 
suite; (6) teachers’ 
a small health room, 


music 


administration 
restrooms; (7) 
and (8) large storage areas 

The board fell heir to 47 


an abandoned airport site on the north 


acres of 


side of town. The site has a slight 
rise away from the street, good drain- 
age, and an exceilent view of the town 
and of Lake Superior. Subsoil tests 
showed bedrock at 4 to 9 feet below 
the surface. 

A football field and a baseball dia- 
mond have been laid out, and a cir- 
cular running track will be built 
around the football field this spring. 
At either end of the site trees will 
be planted this summer. These areas 
will be used as picnic sites by school 
and community groups. 

The high school was planned to 
meet future as well as present needs, 
The county it serves is expected to 
grow rapidly during the next five 
years. At Two Islands, now a collec- 
tion of resorts along the shore, a com- 
munity of 1000 people is expected to 
spread around the taconite ore docks 
and generating plant being built there. 

At present the enrollment is 260 
in Grades 7 to 12; the school is large 
enough for an enrollment of 400. Also, 
it will be easy to add to the building. 

The school was constructed with 
laminated beams and columns, Jam- 
inated wood chord trusses (in the 
auditorium), 2 inch tongue and 





groove wood decking, 1 inch rigid 
insulation, and built-up roof, Exterior 
walls are brick; interior walls are 
painted cement block. All millwork 
was given natural stain finish. To save 
money, lumber from native trees and 
other materials that would not have 
to be shipped any distance were used. 

Skylights are plastic with fiber glass 
reinforcement. This material was 
chosen for its diffusion of light, and 
its over-all low heat transmission. Use 
of the skylights permits a reduction 
in the amount of outside glass area 
and in the height of the rooms, there- 
by reducing cubage and maintaining 
the small scale of interior spaces, Each 
skylight covers approximately the in- 
side third of the classroom and ex- 
tends about a foot into the corridor. 
The corridor and classrooms are sep- 
arated by a wood purlin. 

Ceilings in the entire building are 
naturally finished pine, a wood grown 
in thsi area; beams, purlins and col- 
umns are laminated West Coast fir. 

Classrooms were planned to be 
economical without the sacrifice of 
teaching facilities, One economy is 
the use of pine trim, which is re- 
placeable, at door height. This is used 


The library has laminated wood framing with wood decking. Like the 
classrooms, this room has a skylight made of heavy plastic material. 














This is the north half of the gymnasium-auditorium. Playing floor is 85 
by 50 feet. There is storage space under the built-in bleachers, which 
will seat 1200 people. Sliding doors made of heavy soundproof ma- 


terial permit the auditorium stage to be used as a band and music room. 


for tack Space, if 1s less expensive than 
corkboard. 
siderably more tack space than chalk- 


It was believed that con- 


board was needed except in the mathe- 
The trim 
runs around three sides of the room. 


matics department. pine 

School buses load and unload under 
the entrance canopy, which is covered 
with corrugated plastic material. Small 
groups also gather there, as well as in 
the small lobby, to talk during inter- 
missions and after games. 

Facilities used by the public are 
grouped near the main entrance; the 
academic class wing can be locked off 
by a folding gate. 

The administration suite is located 
off the lobby, where it can be reached 
easily by the public, students and fac- 
ulty and is out of the way of students 
moving between classes. The faculty 
parking lot is outside the auditorium. 
Teachers enter the building 
through the side entrance and pick up 
their mail on the way to class. 

The cafeteria is so located that 
grade school pupils from a building on 
a near-by site, as well as high school 
students, can use it. The tables are 


can 
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movable; the room also is used for 
small community meetings and, when 
large athletic events are held, as a 
checkroom. 

The home economics department 
was placed next to the cafeteria be- 
cause the home economist supervises 
the kitchen. The laundry is used for 
class demonstration; also a kitchen em- 
ploye handles the athletic towel service. 

The library has its own conference 
room for special projects and its own 
workroom. When it is to be used as 
a study hall, folding partitions be- 
tween the library and these two small 
rooms are removed, so that the room 
is 84 feet long. When the room is 
used as a library, the conference and 
workrooms can be combined as one 
large classroom or used as two small 
classrooms for classes with small en- 
rollments. 

The home economics rooms is used 
evenings for the adult education pro- 
gram; the library is used at night by 
various Community groups. 

The industrial arts and art rooms 
were placed next to each other to facil- 
itate borrowing of equipment for va- 


rious craft projects. The industrial 
arts room is 30 by 60 feet and is so 
planned that farm shop can some day 
be offered if a community need for 
such a course should arise. 

Since basketball is a major sport 
in the community, the combination 
gymnasium and auditorium is designed 
to hold 1000 spectators. The gym- 
nasium is separated from the music 
storage area by means of a sound- 
proofed sliding door. Seats for the 
floor area can be stacked on trucks 
and stored under the stage in spaces 
provided. Dead storage area for the 
school is provided under the bleachers. 

The stage area is equipped for band 
and other music programs. Separate 
rooms are provided for music instru- 
ment storage, scenery storage, and in- 
dividual music instruction. Soundproof 
sliding doors close the stage opening. 

The gymnasium-auditorium is the 
only place in the county large enough 
to accommodate such meetings as the 
summer art colony lectures, the annual 
garden club shows, conventions of 
various organizations, and numerous 
local civic and social gatherings. 

Total cost of the school, not includ- 
ing fees and the cost of land and 
equipment, was $497,998, or $13.28 
per square foot. The building has been 
occupied since last fall. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


or high schools for juniors? 


OT enough school systems have 
made a serious attempt to de- 
termine the reaction of students to the 
schools they are required to attend. 
Groups other than students have been 
consulted in the study of the curricu- 
lum, salary schedules, permanent ten- 
ure, and building construction. Adults 
have frequently had opportunities to 
express themselves, but have students? 
In order to determine the range of 
student opinion, a survery was made 
of 1300 junior high pupils in Pomona, 
Calif. It covered many phases of their 
school, home and community activities. 
A few months and 50,000 answers 
later, a Pomona Junior High Student 
Survey summary was presented to the 
faculties of the two junior high schools. 
Some of the highlights of that survey, 
together with an outline of the meth- 
ods used and the results obtained, 
follow. 

That some students have an aversion 
to some school subjects is well known. 
However, the teachers of “unpopular” 
subjects may be victims of circum- 
stances, such as teaching a required 
course not widely preferred by stu- 
dents, overcrowded classes, or an in- 
adequate supply of instructional mate- 
rials or equipment. It is interesting 
to note that although the Pomona stu- 
dents expressed a dislike for certain 
subjects, they admitted that some of 
the same subjects, such as mathematics, 
English, social studies, science and 
homemaking, would probably be of 
most value to them in later life. They 
also expressed a desire for a greater 
variety of subjects, more clubs and 
activities, and more time to study in 
school. 


ADMINISTERING SURVEYS 


What have we learned about ad- 
ministering student surveys, after hav- 
ing had two or three such experiences? 
In the first place, the faculty should 
be briefed thoroughly on the why, 
how, when, where and what of ad- 
ministering the questionnaire and 
making the survey. If faculty members 
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H. D. ELDRIDGE 


Associate Superintendent of Schools 
Pomona, Calif. 


are to orient the students successfully 
(an important part of the survey) 
they must be well informed and aware 
of the importance of the project. 

It is doubtful if the question of 
signed or unsigned questionnaires will 
ever be settled. We requested signa- 
tures but did not make an issue of it. 
The chief reason for our decision on 
signatures was to reduce the number 
of irresponsible replies. We recognized 
that requirement of signatures pre- 
sents a risk of evasion and incomplete 
replies. However, we were gratified 
at the respouse to the questionnaire. 
The general tone of the replies indi- 
cated honest, frank student reaction. 

Much thought should be given to 
the preparation of the questionnaire. 
Questions should be broad enough to 
encourage natural response and specific 
enough to provide needed information. 
They should be short, concise and 
arranged in a natural sequence in order 
to stimulate a flow of related responses. 
With careful planning, one series of 
questions will serve as a check on the 
validity of responses in another series. 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 

Each individual questionnaire should 
be placed in the student's personal 
counseling folder and should be con- 
sidered as confidential information. 
The interests of the student must be 
protected at all times, particularly if 
his personal records are subject to a 
case-study by the faculty. 

The results of the survey should be 
studied by the superintendent, the 
secondary school principals, the sepa- 
rate faculties involved, curriculum 
committees in all curriculum areas, 
student counselors, the student coun- 
cil, and homerooms. The P.T.A., local 
service clubs, community forum, local 
radio station, and newspapers should 
be briefed on the major findings of 
the survey. Changing the curriculum 


requires not only community support 
but also community responsibility. 
The public cannot be expected to sup- 
port a school program about which it 
has little or no accurate information. 
This is particularly true when the de- 
emphasis of a college preparatory pro- 
gram at the junior high level is in- 
volved or an interscholastic athletic 
program is eliminated. 

A survey of from 1200 to 1500 
junior high pupils will require ap- 
proximately 350 man hours, depend- 
ing upon available equipment and 
secretarial help and from what point 
the survey is started. A school that 
has no survey experience in opinion- 
gathering must develop its own organ- 
ization, questionnaire and methods of 
tabulating, double-checking data and 
evaluating and so will need more time. 
Accurate data are, of course, of ut- 
most importance. The many local 
variables in each situation make de- 
tailed recommendations impossible. 


WIDE VARIETY OF INTERESTS 

An indication of the wide variety 
of interests of junior high pupils was 
found in our survey of their occupa- 
tional preferences. They listed more 
than a hundred different jobs that they 
would like to have as adult wage- 
earners. They should be given an 
opportunity to study up-to-date oOccu- 
pational information under the direc- 
tion of trained counselors. It is not 
so necessary that they become familiar 
with specific job requirements as it is 
that they receive occupational infor- 
mation relative to broad occupational 
fields, such as engineering, mechanics, 
medicine, business and the service 
occupations. 

More than 30 per cent of the junior 
high pupils plan to enter a profession, 
although only about eight per cent of 
the adult population and six per cent 
of the fathers of these junior high 
pupils are in the professions. Sixty- 
nine per cent of the junior high pupils 
plan to enter college, although only 
20 per cent of high school graduates 
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normally enter a four-year college or 
university. 

If a clearer understanding of the 
pupil as a personality is to be de- 
veloped, the influence of a broken 
home on the individual should be 
understood. If teachers are unaware 
of home conditions they may miss the 
underlying cause of emotional upsets 
and behavior problems. If there is no 
organized counseling or required home 
visitation by teachers, relatively little 
factual information about the home as 
it affects the individual boy or girl is 
available to teachers, except in prob- 
lem cases. Much of the counseling 
today is given after trouble develops, 
not before. 

In identifying factors in the school, 
home and community which affect the 
development of the junior high pupil, 
we considered it significant that, in 
Pomona, (1) one-third of the mothers 
of junior high pupils work outside 
the home; (2) one-third of the junior 
high pupils come from a home in 
which the father or mother does not 
live, in which the pupil lives with 
other than his parents, or in which 
there is a stepfather or stepmother; 
(3) 58 per cent of the pupils attend 
Sunday school or church every Sunday 
in the month; (4) 83 per cent of the 
parents require their junior high off- 
spring to be home at a specified time 
on school nights, and (5) of 60 out- 
side-of-school activities listed on the 
questionnaire the following were 
named in order of preference: (a) 
movies, (b) sports, (c) television, 
(d) scouting or dancing. 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 

The foregoing are a few of the im- 
portant factors which adults should 
consider in developing a curriculum 
for junior high adolescents. The emo- 
tional adjustment of boys and girls 
has been virtually ignored in many 
instances. 

Some Pomona junior high pupils 
spend more time in a room with tele- 
vision than they do in a room with 
a teacher. It is not uncommon to find 
pupils who devote 40 or 50 hours a 
week to viewing television. The 
competition of television with the 
normal outdoor activities of junior 
high students, as well as with home- 
work assignments, is a serious prob- 
lem. Much of the difficulty arises 
from the lack of parental supervision 
and stamina in controlling the situa- 
tion at home. This situation may force 
more schools to provide more teacher 
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supervised study in school, which 
would be one advance in education to 
be credited to television. 

Twenty-one languages are spoken 
in the homes of Pomona junior high 
pupils. This is something of a revela- 
tion, and shock, to sons and daughters 
of native-born citizens. While the 
degree to which a foreign language is 
spoken varies from occasional to fre- 
quent, its significance cannot be mini- 
mized. Many difficulties in learning 
English (for instance, with word 
meaning, vocabulary, spelling, and 
sentence structure and in reading) are 
the outgrowth of the foreign language 
influence. An inadequate foundation 
in English cripples a pupil in all of 
his school work. However, it must 


be pointed out that some of our most 
outstanding pupils come from homes 
in which a foreign language is spoken. 


PROBLEM TO BE FACED 

One of the most important prob- 
lems facing parents and educators is 
how to avoid converting the junior 
high school into a high school for 
juniors. Some junior high schools are 
following the traditional pattern of 
the high school. Their academic pro- 
gtam would indicate that at least 80 
per cent of the pupils are headed 
straight for a university. There is 
currently a trend toward reducing the 
number of elective and exploratory 
courses being offered at the junior 
high school level. There is little or no 
time left for counseling or a homeroom 
or school club program. 

Some educators now advocate the 
transfer of one year from the high 
school to the junior high. The junior 
high school might then be expected 
to adopt still more of the high school 
curriculum, if that is possible. Some 
junior high schools have inherited the 
high school curriculum and _inter- 
scholastic athletic program without 
retaining the wider selection of elec- 
tive subjects, increased activity pro- 
gram, counseling services, and other 
advantages common to the modern 
high school. Periodically, every junior 
high faculty should reexamine its 
philosophy of education and imple- 
ment its curriculum accordingly. A 
natural source for reevaluation of the 
junior high curriculum would be a 
pupil opinion survey. 

Counseling should no longer be con- 
sidered apart from but a part of the 
junior high curriculum. It should be 
as important to meet the need of the 
adolescent for emotional adjustment 


as for algebraic proficiency. Unless it 
is planned, counseling becomes in- 
cidental and often superficial. A pupil 
survey will identify many pupil inter- 
ests and needs and should serve as an 
essential first step in initiating an ade- 
quate counseling service. When each 
pupil feels that there is at least one 
faculty member in whom he can con- 
fide, there will be fewer drop-outs, 
less disciplinary trouble, fewer emo- 
tional problems, and a clearer under- 
standing of the pupils as individuals. 

A further step in developing a junior 
high school rather than a high school 
for juniors would be to advance alge- 
bra and foreign languages (unless the 
study of foreign language starts in 
the elementary school) from the ninth 
grade to the senior high school. This 
will eliminate duplication of classes, 
provide more time for elective sub- 
jects in the ninth ‘grade, and be to 
the ultimate advantage of the college 
preparatory student. It will not pre- 
vent high school students from qualify- 
ing for college entrance. 


IMPROVEMENTS MADE 

What improvements in the junior 
high curriculum have been made as 
a result of the Pomona Junior High 
Student Survey? Although I am writ- 
ing this less than five months after 
the survey was published, some results 
are: (1) the junior high curriculum 
will offer more electives next year; 
(2) emphasis is being put on other 
than a college preparatory curriculum; 
(3) more counseling is planned, and 
(4) a change in the registration pro- 
cedure at the sixth grade level will 
emphasize the need for planning a 
program of studies over the entire 
three-year junior high period rather 
than year by year, grade by grade. 

Registration in the ninth grade for 
high school is based on a three-year 
period. Ultimately, it is hoped that 
a program of studies can be set up 
over a six-year period on the basis of 
meeting the needs of the pupil rather 
than meeting the requirements of the 
curriculum. While this is a modest 
beginning, more changes are antici- 
pated in the future. 

Isn't it about time that pupils be 
included in the team of parents, faculty 
and board members who are working 
for the improvement of the junior 
high curriculum? If students have a 
voice in planning the kind of schools 
they attend, they will insist on a well 
organized junior high school rather 
than a high school for juniors. 
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N OUTDOOR commencement at 

sunset in the stadium is held 
yearly at Francis Joseph Reitz High 
School in Evansville, Ind. Reitz has 
held outdoor commencements for 
more than twenty years, and onl 
twice has the weather forced a change 
to an indoor commencement. How- 
ever, plans are always made for a 
quick setup in the auditorium should 
it become necessary. Needless to say, 
there have been times when everyone 
was quite jittery on commencement 
day for fear the weatherman was not 
going to hold the rain off long enough 
for the ceremonies to be completed. 
Occasionally they have only just been 
completed in time. An outdoor com- 
mencement has now become such a 
tradition that seniors are profoundly 
disappointed if they are unable to 
receive diplomas in this manner. 

It is an impressive sight. The 
natural stadium lies on the side of a 
large hill overlooking the Ohio River, 
on which Reitz is located. The small 
auditorium of the school building, the 
capacity of which is between 800 and 
1000, first forced an outdoor com- 
mencement to be attempted. The 
building was constructed to house not 
more than 1000. Now the enrollment 
is between 1500 and 1600, and the 
graduating class averages around 300 
each year. Members of the class and 
their parents alone would more than 
fill the auditorium. 


THE STAGE IS SET 

The athletic field is green at this 
time of year. In the center of it an 
improvised stage is set up. White lat- 
ticework, through which often honey- 
suckle, rambler roses, and other vines 
and flowers have been entwined, is 
placed at the back; green palms stand 
in front of the latticework. Large bas- 
kets of flowers in season are set at 
the front of the stage. 

On the stage are chairs with white 
back covers for those participating in 
the program, a small piano (if a 
piano is needed in connection with 
the program), microphones and a ta- 
ble holding the diploma rack. The 
amplifying system is so arranged by a 
paid electrician, who is present with 
all needed equipment in his truck, 
that the voices carry clearly to the 
entire audience in the stadium, which 
has a capacity of 9000 or 10,000. Ie 
is not always entirely filled, however. 

Below the improvised stage on the 
ground and starting at either end of 
the stage are rows of chairs with white 
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Everybody has a job in outdoor 


COMMENCEMENT PLANNING 


VIOLA EBLEN 
Dean of Girls, Francis Joseph Reitz High School, Evansville, Ind. 


back covers arranged in a large semi- 
circle facing the audience. Immedi- 
ately in front of the stage are chairs 
with white covered backs for members 
of the school band. 

Exactly at the time set, sometimes 
5:30 p.m., sometimes 6 p.m., the band 
begins to play, and, preceded by the 
color guard of the band, the seniors, 
dressed in gray caps and gowns, march 
by twos, spaced a few feet apart, from 
the building around the rim of the 
bowl to the level entrance opposite 
the audience. They divide in the rear 
center of the field when they come 
to the large white “R” and proceed 
in single file to the chairs placed at 
the right and left of the stage. Those 
on the program head the procession 
(after the color guard) and take their 
places on the improvised stage. 

The Mantle Pledge is a tradition 
with Reitz. A blue and gray mantle 
(blue and gray are the school colors) 
is worn by the senior class president 
over his gray gown. After he makes 
an address, he places the mantle 
around the shoulders of the junior 
class president, who will be the fol- 
lowing year's senior class president. 
After receiving the mantle with proper 
remarks the junior president motions 
for members of the junior class, seated 
in the center first rows of the sta- 
dium, girls wearing simple white sport 
dresses, boys, white shirts and dark 
trousers, to stand and in unison repeat 
after him the pledge. 

The unique thing about commence- 
ment planning at Reitz is that each 
of the 63 faculty members has an 
assignment and a responsibility. Some 
of the assignments may be minor or 
require less work than the others, but 
everyone has a responsibility, from the 
principal on down to the newest or 
youngest teacher on the faculty. Since 


these activities are divided, no one is 
overburdened; complete cooperation 
always makes the commencement a 
success. There is a general committee 
or planning committee appointed by 
the principal. This committee out- 
lines the plans and designates duties. 
Mimeographed copies of the complete 
plans and assignments are given to 
all faculty members. In this way no 
further contact has to be made except 
possibly to check now and then in 
regard to progress. 


PARTIAL LIST OF ASSIGNMENTS 
Following are some of the needed 
assignments: (1) The program must 
be planned; (2) students must be 
chosen to participate; (4) those par- 
ticipating must be helped with per- 
fection of thought, expression and 
delivery or trained in musical num- 
bers; (4) the commencement program 
must be rehearsed; (5) the stage must 
be constructed, including painting, 
arrangement of trellises and their re- 
moval after the program; (6) decora- 
tions must be arranged and planned; 
(7) folding chairs must be obtained 
and their delivery, placement and re- 
turn taken care of; (8) chair covers 
must be checked so that they will be 
clean and ready to use, placed on the 
chairs before commencement and re- 
turned to the building afterward; (9) 
cap and gown measurements must be 
taken the last week of the first semes- 
ter before those who finish their work 
at midyear leave; (10) caps and 
gowns must be collected after com- 
mencement (seniors call for them 
commencement week at a downtown 
clothing store, which orders them for 
the city high schools under a five-year 
contract); (11) the sum of 35 cents 
must be collected from each senior 
after commencement if he keeps the 
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tassel off his cap as a souvenir; (12) 
if necessary, a guard must be hired 
for the platform or stage, which is 
always set up in the stadium the day 
before commencement; (13) arrange- 
ments must be made with the police 
for trafic controls of approaches to the 


school; (14) board members must be 
called; (15) instructions must be 
given to seniors on commencement 
decorum; (16) the list of graduates 
and the names of honor students must 
be obtained (members of national 
honor societies are always designated 


FLEXIBLE CLASSROOMS pictured 


Book Review by G. ROBERT KOOPMAN 


Associate Superintendent, Michigan State Department of Public Instruction, Lansing 


FLEXIBLE CLASSROOMS, Practical Ideas 
for Modern Schoolrooms. By Rus 
sell E, Wilson, assistant to the 
superintendent, director of school 
building planning, Dearborn public 
schools, Dearborn, Mich. Detroit: 
The Carter Company, 1953, $3.75. 
Pp. 64. 

“Flexible Classrooms” represents a 
timely, pleasant and creative product. 
This beautiful pictorial book is prop- 
erly focused on the classroom, not the 
school. It grows out of the attempts 
of a school system to meet modern 
teaching needs. It is close to chil- 
dren. It deals with space for living 
and learning. It deals with the furni- 
ture that fits the needs of learners 
rather than mass produced monstros- 
ities from the drawing boards of tradi- 
tional engineers. It restores faith in 
human integrity and inventiveness. 

Two themes run through the book 
like clear streams of spring water. The 
classroom is conceived of as a place 
where the multifarious activities of a 
social group will take place. Hence 
it must be flexible, commodious and 
pleasant enough to permit full living. 

Juse as the classroom theme runs 
through the book, so does the flexi- 
bility theme appear in terms of space, 
walls, tackboards and furniture. Only 
the plumbing “holds still.” 

Reversibility, stackability, movabil- 
ity, interchangeability, flexibility, fold- 
ability, durability, adaptability, infor- 
mality are key ideas of the author. 

All readers are certain to be im- 
pressed with the amazing amount of 
new furniture and equipment that is 
described and pictured. Half-round 
tables, toy storage cabinets, movable 
cabinets filled with individual storage 
cubicles, clothing storage cubicles, 
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movable stages, food carts, art supply 
carts are just a few of the fascinating 
ideas that spring from the pages of 
this ingenious book. 

The author hedges a bit here and 
there on his own principles of class- 
room design. A few of the ideas 
about furniture do not seem practical. 
These features which may seem nega- 
tive to some people will be welcomed 
by other readers. At any rate, experi- 


mentation is badly needed. Variants in 
the form of building design, furniture 
and equipment can be cast off if they 


do not prove successful. 

Certainly the producers of this vol- 
ume must be complimented for the 
excellent format and the many beauti- 
ful illustrations. 

Actually this book demands a 
sequel. The sequel, if it should ap- 
pear, will probably be less dramatic 
than this volume. However, the se- 
quel might explore additional areas 
such as: (1) planning as applied to 
classrooms, buildings, furniture and 
equipment; (2) more about the rea- 
sons back of the self-contained room; 
(3) planned experimentation with de- 
sign-—the why, the how, and the find- 
ings; (4) the rdle of the commercial 
producer; (5) application of the prin- 
ciples of flexible self-contained class- 
rooms to facilities for various levels; 
(6) all-school activities and their 
space requirements; (7) more ex- 
ploration of variety in seating. 

The school building boom of the 
postwar years has produced much dull 
imitation. New buildings have often 
reflected outmoded design. Architec- 
tural programs that follow the course 
of action in the last section of this 
book will bring good, fresh, functional 
buildings. 


on the commencement program); 
(17) the reserved seat section for 
juniors, parents and faculty mem- 
bers must be arranged and tickets 
given out; (18) if necessary, the field 
must be marked for the line of march; 
(19) programs must be designed, 
printed and delivered to the chair- 
man; (20) ushers must be obtained 
from the sophomore class to report 
an hour and a half before commence- 
ment begins; (21) junior boys and 
girls must be instructed in their du- 
ties at commencement; (22) the 
junior class president must be aided 
in the preparation and execution of 
the Mantle Pledge; (23) the mantle 
must be obtained and checked to see 
if it is in condition; (24) a few 
junior girls must be found to help 
decorate the stage; (25) special band 
music must be arranged; (26) band 
uniforms must be checked to see if 
they are in condition; (27) the color 
guard must be arranged for; (28) 
arrangements must be made for each 
member of the band to get his music 
rack to and from the field; (29) the 
band must be ready to practice at the 
proper time on the day of the re- 
hearsal and ready at the proper time 
on commencement day; (30) di- 
plomas must be put in the rack in 
correct order (one has never yet been 
in the wrong place); (31) publicity 
releases for commencement must be 
arranged; (32) the large “R” must 
be placed in the rear center of the 
field where the line of march divides 
into two lines; (33) the “R” must be 
removed after commencement; (34) 
the script of speaking parts must be 
edited; (35) all practice periods must 
be arranged and seniors must be re- 
hearsed in the singing of “Land of 
Hope and Glory” (also a tradition of 
the Reitz commencement); (36) a 
piano must be obtained if one is 
needed on the stage; (37) notices 
must be run in the school bulletin to 
obtain flowers for decorating, and 
these flowers must be arranged in 
baskets obtained from the party sup- 
ply room; (38) palms must be ob- 
tained and returned; (39) all platform 
or stage decorations must be removed 
after commencement. 

These are only some of the things 
that need to be taken care of. 

So there are duties enough to go 
around. They are so distributed that 
no undue burden falls on the shoulders 
of any particular person, and yet every- 
one has a feeling that he is necessary 
for the success of commencement. 
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SHOULD TAX STRUCTURE BE REVISED? 





Yes 
No 





SCHOOL OPINION POLL 


1. Should revenue for school districts come partly 2. Does your district’s tax base now cover more 
from local tax sources other than real property? 


Yes 
No 


78% 
22% 


than real property? 


23% 
77% 





as 





HE nation’s school superintendents 

are in virtually complete agree- 
ment that the financial structure in 
support of public schools is in serious 
and immediate need of revision. More 
than three-fourths of the superintend- 
ents belicve that a broadened local tax 
base would be a partial answer. 

These opinions are based on a 
sampling of school administrators; 
questionnaires were sent to 500 su- 
perintendents selected at random and 
representative of each state. Some ad- 
denda and materials, such as current 
budgets, were enclosed with the re- 
turned questionnaires. These and ac- 
companying comments and arguments 
seem to indicate that this question is 
an important school problem. 

Perhaps it will always be so, but no 
one expressed complete satisfaction 
with the kind or amount of school 
financing today. Two positions charac- 
terized the superintendents’ approach 
to the problem. The most popular 
point of view was that the tax base of 
the local district should be expanded 
to include more than real property, 
with gradual reduction of dependence 
on this source and with continued ef- 
forts to obtain more state aid. Those 
who answered No to The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS’ question favored keeping 
real property as the sole basis for 
local taxes but an increase in the 
amount of state aid to local districts, 
since this comes from a variety of elas- 
tic tax sources. 

The results of this poll indicate 
that three-fourths of the school dis- 
tricts in the country have no local tax 
sources other than real property. Of 
the other local taxes that are current- 
ly levied, 75 per cent are on personal 
property. Although only a handful of 
school districts have any tax source 
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other than personal or real property, 
there is some use of a per Capita tax 
(usually for nonproperty holders), an 
amusement tax, or a tax On wages or 
bank deposits. It seems obvious that 
the superintendents’ proposal for an 
expanded local tax base would involve 
considerable change in the financial 
structure of almost all school districts. 

Why do so many school administra- 
tors want to get away from complete 
reliance on the property tax? The most 
frequent complaint about the property 
tax was its inelasticity and its failure, 
as one superintendent stated, “to ad- 
just to wages and other costs in in- 
flationary times.” Furthermore, they 
say, real property does not necessarily 
reveal ability to pay. Looking at it 
from the standpoint of the public 
good, one administrator observes, 
“Any tax which is not based on an 
income-bearing unit of our economy 
—and a property tax is just such a tax 
—ultimately becomes confiscatory and 
is the termite that eats away at our 
economic foundations.” 


“1890 TAX STRUCTURE” 

Just or unjust, most of the superin- 
tendents agree that in terms of one 
obvious purpose of any tax—to raise 
revenue—the property tax fails to 
make the grade. “Real property taxes 
in our state have simply reached the 
saturation point,” said an administra- 
tor who apparently agreed with an- 
other comment that condemned the 
present system as an “1890 tax struc- 
ture attempting to support a modern 
school program.” 

Some special problems relating to 
the property tax showed up from par- 
ticular areas of the country. Pointing 
out the inequity of the tax, one signed 
comment from the Midwest mentioned, 


“When you have an area inhabited by 
tenants you experience difficulty in 
securing adequate expansion programs 
and increases in the property tax rate 
because of the opposition of the land 
owners who frequently have few chil- 
dren.” 

The superintendents who opposed 
broadening the local tax base were 
few in number, but they were of al- 
most a single mind in their reasons 
for saying No. The answer to our 
financing problems, they say, is to tap 
sources other than real property only 
at the state level and to distribute 
funds to the local districts on the 
basis of a district's need and ability 
to support a foundation program. 
“You won't be helping matters out 
any by broadening the local tax base,” 
said one superintendent. “The chil- 
dren are not always where the wealth 
is, anyway, and as long as this is true, 
taxes should be levied where the 
money is and distributed where the 
kids are.” 

A number of superintendents 
pointed out the damage which results 
when a source of tax revenue is tapped 
by more than one political division. 
Pointing to the recent adoption of city 
income tax in some metropolitan areas, 
a superintendent complained, “A man 
has to pay three taxes on only one 
income.” 

A summary view of the results of 
the poll shows a consensus of agree- 
ment ‘that the schools need a sounder 
financial base and one that responds 
to economic trends. One development 
has been finding new tax sources in 
the local district; another has been in- 
creased state aid. School administra- 
tors, faced with mounting costs and in- 
creasing enrollments, apparently would 
like to try both. 





What graduate students think of 


Courses in Administration 
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| caer a number of years students at 
all levels of our educational sys- 
tem were overlooked in the prepara- 
tion of the curriculums they studied. 
Then came a movement in the public 
schools to bring teachers and students 
into participation in curriculum plan- 
ning. It is advocated now that lay peo- 
ple also be involved in the process. 
Whether or not the practices are wide- 
spread, most educators subscribe to 
the principle represented, and textbook 
writers in education advocate it as a 
necessary part of democratic educa- 
tional administration. Such an ap- 
proach has seldom been used with 
graduate curriculums in education. 
Stimulated by the Southwestern 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration, the staff at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas began a study in 
1951 of the preparation program for 
school administrators. The first step 
was an examination of the preservice 
curriculum in use. It was assumed 
that the graduate student group should 
have some definite ideas regarding the 
program. This especially should be 
true of summer school students, most 
of whom are in-service as well as pre- 
service students. On the basis of this 
assumption a questionnaire instrument 
was prepared and administered to the 
graduate students in education at the 
university's summer session. 


QUESTIONNAIRES RETURNED 
Arrangements were made for mem- 
bers of all classes in educational ad- 
ministration and in the related course 
areas to complete and return the ques- 
tionnaires. Three hundred eighty-seven 
students, or 52 per cent of the total 
number then enrolled in graduate edu- 
cation courses being taught, returned 
questionnaires, The returns came from 
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38 superintendents, 82 principals, 196 
classroom teachers, 54 coaches, and 17 
unemployed or unclassified students. 
In most cases the respondees were pres- 
ently employed in educational admin- 
istration or were preparing for future 
positions in the area, 

In an attempt to relate the preserv- 
ice preparation program to practical 
school administration problems in the 
field, respondents were asked to list 
in order the four most pressing prob 
lems which faced their school districts. 
Six of the problems listed were: 

1. Apathy toward schools. 

2. Factions within the community. 

3. Poor school-community relations. 

4. Inadequate facilities. 

5. An insufficient number of quali- 
fied teachers. 

6. An overemphasis on the school 
noncurricular activities. 

Suggestions for the improvement of 
the situation were requested in two 
categories: those that would improve 
the preservice program and those that 
would bring improvement to the in- 
service program. The graduate stu- 
dents indicated that they thought the 
preservice program could be improved 
by the instructor's 

1. Making course 
practical. 

2. Providing for more group dis- 
cussions in the teaching plan. 

3. Making more specific assign- 
ments. 

4. Providing the students with 
more definite course outlines and fol- 
lowing those outlines in teaching. 

5. Furnishing more positive lead- 
ership. 

6. Encouraging 
planning. 

Responses suggested that the in- 
service professional study program for 


content more 


cooperative class 


school administrators could best use 
such technics as: (1) summer school 
attendance; (2) workshops during the 
summer; (3) short courses—both 
credit and noncredit; (4) voluntary 
study groups; (5) professional school- 
masters’ club programs; (6) planned 
visitation. 

General student reaction was in the 
direction of the practical. According to 
the judgment of students, course con- 
tent should have a more practical ap- 
plication. Methods of presentation 
should be varied. The respondees sug- 
gested that a variation in methods 
would permit a presentation adaptable 
to the material being studied; at the 
same time the variation would prove 
stimulating to the students. 

A need was indicated for better 
understanding of the purposes and 
functions of in-service education pro- 
grams for school administrators in 
order to relate the course study more 
directly to the practical situation. Re- 
sponses showed a failure to distin- 
guish between semi-social meetings of 
professional education groups and ses- 
sions held for the primary purpose of 
professional growth and development. 
Possibly more course time should be 
given in the preservice program to a 
consideration of goals and purposes of 
formal programs for the preparation 
and continuing development of- school 
administrators. 


PROBLEMS RECOGNIZED 

A general recognition of the exist- 
ence of problems in school adminis- 
tration was evident in the returns. The 
identification and description of these 
problems by the respondees were weak. 
More attention should be given in 
formal study to identifying and ana- 
lyzing educational problems. Possibly 
a problem or case study approach in 
some courses would represent a direct 
effort to improve preservice education 
in this regard. 

The questionnaire responses tended 
to verify the value of many practices 
now being followed in the teaching 
of educational administration courses. 
Changes and modifications of other 
practices were suggested. A plan that 
would provide for an examination and 
a continuing study of existing courses 
as to both content and method of 
presentation would offer promise in 
the direction suggested by the results 
of the questionnaire study. As one 
phase of the C.P.E.A., further study is 
underway at the University of Arkan- 
sas for development of such a plan. 
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— days you can’t make a nickel. 

Others, you get a life's experience 
in minutes. Thus it was at a conven- 
tion of superintendents. One said, 
“I'll admit I'm stumped. I've visited 
the classrooms of teachers for 18 years 
and thought I had pretty weli deter- 
mined what to look for. Then along 
comes a state college man. We chat. 
I ask him what he thinks. We don't 
agree—about anything. I'm watching 


the teacher mostly—he’s observing the 
students.” 

The same day another administra- 
tor said this in an informal group: 
“My board expects me to recommend 


salary increments for all teachers. So 
far so good. But when I come up 
with about the same for all—maybe 
more for one or two—they don’t un- 
derstand. ‘All these teachers aren't 
doing the same kind of job,’ they say. 
‘There must be differences—so why 
all the same increases?’ Then I try to 
explain that they are probably right, 
but I can’t make such small distinc- 
tions because I'm looking at human 
beings dealing with human beings, 
not counting the number of sardines 
they pack each day—although some 
of our classrooms are that crowded.” 

The statements of the two super- 
intendents are exceptionally appro- 
priate inasmuch as they illustrate the 
conflicts in the complexity of teacher 
evaluation. They point up several im- 
portant issues. The following are 
some issues raised by the two admin- 
istrators. 


A WORKABLE COMPOSITE 

1. What criteria will be used in 
making judgments about teaching? 

2. How discriminating can one be 
in judging teachers? 

3. Are administrators competent to 
judge how well teachers are perform- 
ing? If not, who is? 
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4. How can evaluations be tied to 
salary? 

5. What is the réle of the adminis- 
trator in “educating” board members 
to the complexity of the problem? 

Anyone interested in such matters 
finds the best answers he can. Re- 
search often offers a fruitful field for 
a beginning, but research studies to 
date give no clear answers to any of 
these questions. In one or two Cases 
we have only what are called “best 
practices.” Yet we may find enough 
suggestions to set up some kind of 
workable composite. 

1. What criteria will be used? 
Administrators’ major responsibilities 
with teaching personnel fall into two 
categories: (a) selecting teachers, 
either experienced or inexperienced, 
and (b) providing for and evaluating 
in-service growth. It is almost a 
truism that, if those who select and 
educate teachers had instruments and 
procedures sufficiently adequate to 
screen candidates, administrators would 
have several burdens lifted from their 
shoulders. If we could isolate what- 
ever it is that keeps some people grow- 
ing or from falling into ruts, many 
of the in-service headaches would be 
obviated. 

But things are never quite that 
simple. It is true, nonetheless, that 
institutions that carefully screen can- 
didates for teaching have already made 
some prediction—that is, if we con- 
sider all prospects for teaching as 
lying on a normal curve of distribution 
to begin with, any selection for any 
factor or group of factors will result 
in a curtailed distribution. For ex- 
ample, if academic achievement in 
college is a prerequisite to selection, 
two things have already been done: 
We have eliminated those who do 
not measure up, and we have actually 
said that some relationship exists be- 


tween such achievement and the qual- 
ity of future teaching. Statistically, 
the broader the distribution the higher 
the correlation will be with any cri- 
terion. Partly, this explains the great 
variation in results among research 
studies on prediction of teaching 
efficiency. 

Thus, while we cannot prove that 
intelligence is a factor in teaching, 
enough scattered results indicate that 
it may be, and “common sense” tells 
us intelligence is important. Add to 
this that many of us have seen what 
an intelligent person can do in a 
classroom, and we know we want 
intelligent teachers. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that wise administrators make initial 
searches for candidates at institutions 
that have organized carefully con- 
ceived selection procedures. In addi- 
tion, there is a strong movement 
toward welcoming student teachers 
from these colleges for a_ practical 
reason—to have first opportunity to 
invite them to continue as permanent 
staff members. Both trends will tend 
to strengthen the profession. 


KINDS OF EVALUATION 

Once the teacher is on the job, what 
kinds of evaluations will be used? 
Most authorities agree that the cru- 
cial test of a teacher is what pupils 
learn. To measure such, however, in 
a given period of time under one 
teacher is an exceedingly complex task. 
Some believe that since it cannot 
be done adequately, with all factors 
controlled, it should not be done at 
all. Others believe it should be, even 
to the point of using only standardized 
tests. All may be well if information 
and skills are all one wishes to eval- 
uate. But what about social and emo- 
tional development? At least we can 
now raise serious questions about 
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measuring pupil achievement. This 
does not mean we should abandon 
the idea. Perhaps another generation 
of research will help us accumulate 
some proficiency. 

In the meantime, some suggest that 
pupil ratings are best. If we cannot 
know exactly, by objective means, just 
how children are learning, we can ask 
them what they think of their teachers. 
Perhaps we should then obtain some 
of the same kind of information, and 
more, too. But are students at all 
ages equally consistent in what they 
like in teachers? They are not. Re- 
search studies show that up to about 
Grade pupil judgments vary con 
siderably 

Another aspect of student evalua- 
tions is the kinds of evaluations they 
make, that students 
tend to place more emphasis on the 
“reaching” aspects the older they are, 
on the “personal” characteristics the 
younger they are. But both enter the 
picture at all ages. Thus, assuming 
complete agreement, what weight will 
be given to a particular personal fac- 
tor and what then to the cluster of 
personal factors as against the teach- 
ing factors? To my knowledge, no 
one has ever compared the reactions 
of students of “modern” teachers with 
those of students of “traditional” 
teachers. They might conceivably be 
different. 


Indications are 


CONSIDERED OLD-FASHIONED 


It is now considered old-fashioned 
in Many quarters to appraise the work 
of teachers by classroom observation. 
Most 
have. too 
many other responsibilities to do so 
adequately, personal biases color the 
observations, teachers resent “disturb- 
ances” of this kind, “modern” super- 
vision and evaluation of teaching are 
inconsistent. Other reasons, no doubt, 
could be mentioned. 

Admittedly, instructional improve- 
ment is the toughest assignment an 
administrator has. It does not neces 
sarily follow that evaluation per se 
ruins relations between teachers and 
supervisors. Cautions, however, are 
desirable. Several are mentioned in 
paragraphs to follow. Yet, given the 
responsibility, how does one go about 
it? To give a complete answer might 
take volumes. Two shorter instru- 
ments may be helpful as springboards: 
“The Ohio Teaching Record,” by the 
college of education staff of the Ohio 
State University, and “The Modern 


Many are the reasons given. 
administrator - supervisors 
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Classroom Guide” (not yet published ) 
by V. J. Glennon and L. S. Vander 
Werf. 


WHAT VISITS CAN SHOW 

In the meantime, several visits could 
reveal the following: 

Whether there is a flexible organ- 
ization or structure in the teacher’s 
planning. This does not mean Page 
10 following Page 9. A straight line 
is mot a pattern. The organization 
should be circular and dynamic; that 
is, learning should begin with a center 
and work out to around the 
center. 


facets 


Whether problems or issues or 
conflict situations are regularly used. 
Conflict is inherent in increasing sup- 
port for UNESCO or in “It is I” vs, 
“It is me.” Bi-polar situations are 
self-motivating. 

Whether values are emphasized. 
If conflicts are analyzed, it is difficult 
to avoid value clarification, reflective 
thinking, and development of insight. 

Whether understandings are em- 
phasized. There should not just be 
meaningless drill on division, but in 
the problem 29)150, recognition of 
29 as being nearly 30 and thus having 
a certain relationship to 150. 

Given all the foregoing, it follows 
that students will be active partici- 
pants. I visited a school reputed to 
be modern. The principal took me 
for a 30 second visit to each classroom. 
Where talking occurred, only teachers 
were doing it; where classrooms were 
silent, students were at their desks, in 
rows, working in some way with 
textbooks. It is difficult to believe 
that such passivity was come upon 
by chance. 

2. How discriminating can one be 
in making judgments, using only the 
fine criteria previously mentioned? 
A single person can be as discrimi- 
nating as his perceptions, biases and 
experiences will allow. The question 
remains, nonetheless, of how he can 
be sure Ais judgment is best. He can 
be as certain as our first superintend- 
ent was before he allowed another 
to confuse him. However, to check 
his judgments against those of others 
raises many interesting points. An 
experience comes to mind. Eleven 
judges, trained to use the same instru- 
ment, rated the same teacher as fol- 
lows: five, superior, four, average, 
and two, inferior. 

Research studies substantiate the re- 
liability of multiple rating. Apparently 
time is a big factor. Extended dis- 


cussion of criteria, trial ratings, more 
analysis, additional trial ratings can 
build reliable group judgment. Not 
at all incidentally, this is much more 
defensible than single ratings, which 
are fraught with dangers. 

So “true” accuracy comes with sev- 
eral persons eliminating their conflict- 
ing biases, not with one person's bias 
being consistent with itself; that is, 
several observers agree on a Criterion 
and train themselves to distinguish 
that criterion in behavior until all of 
them can match the degree of the 
behavior with some determined degree 
of the criterion. 

3. Are administrators competent to 
judge teachers? There isn’t much any- 
one can do with the administrator who 
does not recognize his own limita 
tions. Still, my guess is that most are 
as desirous of improving their com- 
petence as other people are. All of 
the foregoing suggests that discover- 
ing the relative merits of school per- 
sonnel is a long, hard, complex task 
that must be met head-on. It means 
a serious effort to determine with 
others what education in 1953 Amer- 
ica is about, what the function of the 
teacher is in the light of that deter- 
mination, and how a picture of this 
function is discernible. 

4. How can evaluations be tied to 
salary? Here again research is sug- 
gestive rather than conclusive. Some 
positive correlations ranging from .03 
to .75 have been found between teach- 
ing competence and experience up to 
about 13 years of it. This is substan- 
tiated by Aaron M. Johnston,’ who 
concluded in a doctoral study at the 
University of Chicago in 1948, that 
the most “democratic” teachers were 
between 30 and 40 years of age. On 
the basis of research, should all teach- 
ers continue to receive increments the 
longer they teach? Hardly. 

Years of training are often used as 
a basis for determining salary. But, 
again, no one has proved that a 
teacher's effectiveness rises with edu- 
cation, the reasons being obvious. 
Perhaps the kind of education is more 
significant than the extent. But how 
can this belief be supported? 

It is to be suspected that as budgets 
climb and the public demands greater 
accounting of expenditures, more em- 
phasis will be placed on finding out 
what teacher effectiveness is. The rec- 


‘Johnston, A.M.: The Relation of Var- 


ious Factors to Democratic and Autocratic 
Classroom Practices, University of Chicago 
doctoral dissertation, 1948. 
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ognized confusion in research studies 
thus far available has prompted the 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation to organize a committee to 
explore the issues, sift out the major 
problems, and set some patterns for 
better research. A report of that com- 
mittee is worth reading.” 


STEPS TO TAKE 

in the meantime, it 
advisable to take 
sistent with both democratic adminis- 


seem 
Con- 


would 
some steps. 


tration and the findings on multiple 
ratings, staffs can select committees 
to explore means of teacher evalua- 
tion. Not only should the criteria 
(those mentioned earlier might serve 
starter) be group-determined, 
but the implementations, 
namely, the evaluations themselves, 
should be by a group of one’s col- 
leagues. This is most significant. Per- 
haps some help could be had from 
outstanding business practices. One 
of these is described by Charles Perry 
McCormick in “The Power of People.” 
It is well 
that individuals 
sway of 


as a 


eventual 


caution ourselves 
groups 


evaluations. 


also to 
within 
group 
Personal grudges often harm working 
relations. Thus group evaluations are 
no panacea. 

The initiation of such a plan will 
take courageous leadership. For most 
of us, it is easy to resign ourselves to 


can 


poison 


See page 238 of Review of Educational 


Research for June 1952. 
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the published conclusions called “Bet- 
ter Than Rating” by the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, but it would seem that we 
owe it to our publics to take the prob- 
lem seriously, fresh and clean for us, 
to solve it for our own situation if 
possible. This will have at least two 
results. The staff will be in a much 
better position to gain public under- 
standing of the complexities inherent 
in teacher evaluation, and the teachers, 
if properly motivated, will gain worth- 
while in-service growth. 

5. What is the administrator's re- 
sponsibility to educate board mem 
Board members, like other 
people, can be expected to transfer 
skills from their own fields to edu- 
cation. If the selection of superior 
personnel is the most important func- 
tion of the administrator (and no 
one would deny it ranks near the top) 
then some time surely should be spent 
in discussing with board members the 
function of teaching, teachers and the 
problem of selecting teachers. 

It might be desirable to invite a 
few teachers to board meetings each 
year to have them state briefly their 
objectives, how they organize their 
work to meet the objectives, and how 
they evaluate results. It certainly would 
acquaint board members more inti- 


bers? 


eas, 

This teacher is discussing with four board members her problems in teach- 
ing history in high school. Board members gain an appreciation of the 
complex problem of evaluating efficiency by means of such conferences. 


mately with staff members and their 
work and could be a different way 
of spotting potential leaders. 

When vacancies occur, both board 
members and teachers could be asked 
to set up job specifications. Parallel 
study could be made of such docu- 
ments pertinent to selection as the 
monograph of the American Associa- 
tion of Examiners and Administrators 
of Educational Personnel entitled 
“Principles and Procedures of Teacher 
Selection.” Board members might be 
aroused to serious consideration of 
salary questions by discussions of plans 
now in operation or suggested. One 
of the former would be a report on 
the functioning of the New York 
State Salary Law of 1947. 


WATCH OUT FOR DANGERS 


Almost regardless of how far along 
any school system is, these dangers 
should be kept in mind: 

Oversimplifying the teaching func- 
tion, 

Grouping all 
together. 

Rating by a single person. 

Evaluation based on superficial ob- 
servation or contact. 

Failure to let teachers know and/or 
help to determine the bases for 
evaluations. 


teaching positions 





CHALK DUST 


JUNE 

Ye commencement orator riseth to speak . . 
populace dozeth and dandiprats squeak ... the minutes 
drag by and the clock goeth sour... as he utters and 
mutters for hour after hour ... but the final applause 
rises hearty and true... for the good folk are tickled to 


as the 


death when he's through! 
a 


REPORT ON REPORTS 

WHENEVER EDUCATORS get together for a con- 
ference, workshop or other minor cataclysm, the first 
order of business (after election of officers and an order 
for new stationery) is the appointment of a committee 
to draft a conference report or a yearbook or a whatsis 
Usually one of the more forward looking Beavers has 
brought along the final report, but this practice is gen- 
erally condemned as inimicable to the democratic proc- 
esses, The Committee report, it is said, should represent 
the combined thinking and scribbling of all participants, 
which means that it will come out worse than it went 
in, but, never mind, who will read it anyway? Fortu- 
nately, the Beaver's report is often surreptitiously ex- 
changed for the anguished majority effort, and everyone 
is satisfied to see his own name on the list of distin- 
guished collaborators. 

I recall, with some pain, my own experience as a 
national report writer. Unhappily, because of a lack of 
understanding of convention politics, I was named to 
a committee in a field in which I had little interest and 
less experience, but, after much heated discussion, I 
ended up as one of the report preparers. Filled with 
zeal and ignorance, I dashed to my hotel room to do 
the job. 

The hotel writing pen had evidently been used for 
prying up the window, the contents of the ink bottle 
had seriously deteriorated since the bottle had been 
used as an ash tray, and the writing paper had been 
marred extensively by a super-doodler. Nor, in my inno- 
cence, had I brought along my dictionaries, my ency- 
clopedias, my maps, or even my trusty Bartlett's quo- 
tations. 

I had, however, a pencil and with this, zealously, 
I gave my all. At 8 a.m., bleary eyed, I staggered back 
to the Committee, where, after much yackety-yak, my 
brain child was pawed over, integrated, correlated and 
otherwise beaten up with 15 similar efforts, written, 
I suspect, by the participants after all-night rioting. 
Two committee members and their drafts were lacking 
altogether, but they were integrated just the same. 

In the final report I came out triumphant. The printed 
version contained at least three “and’s” and a couple of 


commas which I feel were included largely because of 
my insistence. It is fortunate in general, however, that 
this final report was written by the chairman, who had 
not had time to attend a single one of the discussions. 


oe » 


COMMENCEMENT BLUES 

NO ONE BELIEVES more thoroughly in the modern 
concept of community cooperation than I do, writes 
Superintendent M. I agree that good public relations 
are important and essential. I am in complete sympathy 
with all of the attempts to make partners of the public 
even though sometimes I feel like the junior partner 
trying to stop a runaway merry-go-round. 

I believe in parent participation, however one-sided, 
and in the committee system, even when I get commit- 
teed. I have always worked closely with the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and I attend its meetings, though 
outnumbered, outtongued and occasionally outslugged! 
I was the first one in my community to cheer when a 
citizens’ committee was formed to advise me on the cur- 
riculum, and I am the kind of fellow who even tries to 
follow out the suggestions when pro bono publico writes 
a letter to the editor advising how to improve conditions 
at the school. 

But yesterday, facing all of the problems of gradua- 
tion, commencement and alumni dances, I began think- 
ing about Ernest Hazelton, that one-time bus driver 
who lives over in Detroit. The Detroit papers report 
that Ernest was one of the best bus drivers in the city, 
that he worked long hours at low pay and always cour- 
teously stopped his bus in the middle of the block to 
accommodate any dame who had overtalked her des- 
tination. 

But such are the perversities of human nature and 
the cussedness of gremlins that a few weeks ago Ernest 
got tired of hearing his passengers’ comments on how 
he ran the bus. It was the crowded hour of a crowded 
day, and Ernest was a direct actionist. “All right, folks,” 
he shouted, “you want to drive the thing—drive it!” 
Forthwith Ernest got out of the bus and walked back 
to the terminal. “I'm sick of people,” he reported. 
“I quit.” 

Moralizes our correspondent, Superintendent M: “As 
an upright school administrator I cannot approve of 
the anti-social conduct of Bus Driver Hazelton, but I 
must honestly report that he got a lot of sympathetic 
publicity.” 

« » 
IN ORDER TO BE a perfect teacher she must have a 
few well selected faults to understand better how the 
rest of us got the way we are. 
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EXTRALEGAL CONTROLS 


OVER PUBLIC EDUCATION 


LEE O. GARBER 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


| THE “good old days” the superin- 
tendent and the board of educa- 
tion, while they may have thought 
they worked under numerous legal 
mandates and restrictions, were rela- 
tively free of legal controls, compared 
with school officials of today. Laws 
providing for state aid, pupil welfare 
services, and school district reorgan- 
ization, alone, illustrate newer types 
of legal controls affecting local school 
districts. 

It should not be assumed, however, 
that legal controls are the only ones 
that provide “headaches” for the ad- 
ministration. Frequently, extralegal 
controls—those not originating in the 
law—become sources of administrative 
difficulties. No school system is ex- 
empt from their influence. They are 
of two general types—those originat- 
ing outside educational circles, in in- 
fluential individuals and groups that 
try to impose a program or philosophy 
upon the school, and those that have 
their origins within educational circles. 
These controls may be even more 
bothersome than legal controls because 
they are less definite and more subtle. 


LEGAL EFFECTS NOT UNDERSTOOD 
There is scarcely a school system 
of any size in the United States that 
does not hold membership in some 
type of educational organization or 
association, which, in turn, imposes 
some control over its members. Vir- 
tually all belong to accrediting agen- 
cies, athletic conferences, or music or 
drama associations. These are, in most 
cases, excellent organizations with use- 
ful and desirable purposes. Member- 
ship in such organizations generally 
requires individual schools to abide 
by certain rules or codes and frequently 
requires them to give up certain of 
their prerogatives. Violations of rules 
are frequently punishable by certain 
strictures that may involve ostracism 
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and boycott by other member schools. 
While this is well known, and fre- 
quently acts as a deterrent to objec- 
tionable practices, the legal effects of 
membership in such educational groups 
are not clearly understood. Seldom 
have the courts been called upon to 
adjudicate questions of this nature. 

In a recent case, however, a Texas 
court was asked to rule on the ques- 
tion of the right of an athletic con- 
ference or association to enforce a 
rule which provided that its violation 
by a member school would result in 
the disciplining of that school.* This 
case Ofiginated as an action against 
a member school and an_ athletic 
league. The action was brought by a 
collegiate institution, which had a 
contract to use the stadium of a school 
belonging to an athletic league, to 
prevent the league from interfering 
with the provisions of the contract and 
to require specific performance of a 
contract it had with the member 
school. The school district sought an 
injunction against the athletic league 
to restrain it from enforcing sanctions 
against the district if the use of the 
stadium was permitted. 

Midwestern University had a con- 
tract to use Wichita Falls independent 
school district's Coyote Stadium for a 
certain number of games during the 
season. As one of the games for which 
it had contracted, it decided to hold 
what was termed an “Oil Bowl” game. 
This was to be a charity game and was 
to be played by star high school play- 
ers. The district appeared to be will- 
ing for the university to use the sta- 
dium but was fearful that, if it did so, 
the district might be penalized for 
violating Rule 34 of the University 
Interscholastic League, of which it was 
a member. This rule read as follows: 


* University Interscholastic League v. Mid- 
western University, 250 S.W. (2d) 587 
(Tex.). 


“No athletic director, coach, teacher 
or administrator of a member school 
shall at any time assist directly or in- 
directly with the coaching, manage- 
ment, direction, selection of players, 
promotion, officiating, or allow public 
school facilities or equipment to be 
utilized in any all-star game (excep- 
tion Texas High School Coaches Asso- 
ciation game), in which one or more 
of the competing teams is composed 
of a player or players who, during the 
previous school year, were members 
of a high school football team. Any 
member high school violating the pro- 
visions of this all-star contest rule 
shall be subject to probation or sus- 
pension.” 

The contract had been entered into 
by the district and the predecessor of 
the university for a 10 year period. 
This was prior to the passage of the 
rule in question. The Oil Bowl game 
had, for several years, been staged for 
charitable purposes. No players were 
high school students, although some 
were recent graduates. 


DECISION UPHELD 


The lower court ordered the con- 
tract enforced and enjoined the league 
from interfering in any way and from 
invoking the sanctions provided in the 
tule. The league appealed, and the 
higher court, in this decision, upheld 
the action of the lower court. It ruled 
that the “league’s Rule 34 is ineffec- 
tive to the subject matter of this 
case.” 

It is interesting to note that, while 
the university was asking for specific 
performance of its contract, its brief 
indicated that it appeared to be more 
concerned with the league's restriction 
on the use of the property than with 
whether the Oil Bowl game was 
played. The court pointed out that 
under the law the district's “trustees 
shall have the exclusive power to man- 
age and govern the schools of said 
district and that title to its property 
involved is vested in its board of trus- 
tees and not in the principals, coaches, 
superintendents and other employes of 
said district.” Thus, it appears that 
the court was saying that the district 
could not be punished because of any 
acts of its employes in violating the 
league’s rule. 

It is not clear how membership in 
the league was obtained—i.e, whether 
as a result of action taken by the dis- 
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trict’s employes or by the governing 
body of the district itself. Even if 
membership had been obtained as a 
result of action taken by the board, 
it is questionable if the court would 
have upheld such board action, on 
the ground that a school board cannot 
delegate its authority to another. Cer- 
tainly the district was in a dilemma. 
If it retained membership in the 
league, it lost control over its own 
property. If it maintained its control 
over its property, then its students 
would be deprived of the privilege of 
competitive athletics, 

In ruling on the league's legal status, 
the court said: 

", « « The league is a voluntary or- 
ganization not sanctioned by statute. 
... Its functions are so entwined with 
the functions of our public school 
system that it is considered a part 
thereof. The testimony further 
shows that it is imperative for a pub- 
lic school of this state to belong to 
this organization if it expects to par- 
ticipate in competitive athletics with 
other public school districts.” 

Concerning the league's right to 
enforce its rules and the responsibility 
of coaches, principals and superintend- 
ents of member schools to the league, 
the court said: “We find that the 


league is without authority to enforce 


restrictions provided in its Rule 34. 
The duties of an athletic director, 
coach, teacher or administrator of a 
public school in this state can only 
be regulated by the officers of the 
school system of the state in accord- 
ance with the provisions of statutes 
pertaining to this subject.” 

What the court said about the 
league would appear equally applicable 
to all voluntary education associations. 
Thus, it appears that in Texas, at 
least, voluntary education associations 
have no legal right to impose sanc- 
tions on member schools that violate 
association rules. How courts of other 
states would rule is not known. Never- 
theless, it may be assumed that other 
courts in other states would follow 
this same line of reasoning. Its logic 
is clear. If, however, the statute pro- 
vided for such organizations then the 
situation would be different. 

By some, this will be considered a 
harsh rule, because many such associa- 
tions have been formed for the express 
purpose of rectifying situations that 
are educationally unsound and can be 
remedied only by group action. Most 
educators will probably agree that the 
league's rule was a wise one and that 
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the situation it was trying to remedy 
could more effectively be handled in 
the manner attempted than by either 
statute or persuasion. Nevertheless, the 
school district is an agency of statute 
and must operate within the frame- 
work of government. Otherwise chaos 
would result. The court recognized 


the evil the league was trying to cor- 
rect, and, while holding it unauthor- 
ized to take the action it did, pointed 
out the proper remedy. It said: “If 
appellant’s motive in trying to stamp 
out all-star football games . is for 
the best benefit of the school, same 
may be controlled by statute.” 


A TELEVISION POLICY 
FOR EDUCATION 


Book Review by HELGE E. HANSEN 
Director, Audio-Visual Education Service 
University of Minnesota 


A TELEVISION POLICY FOR EDUCA- 
TION. Edited by Carroll V. New- 
som, associate commissioner for 
higher education, New York State. 
Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1952. $3.50. 
Pp. 285. 

S Baaaws timely book summarizes the 

proceedings of the 1952 Educa- 
tional Television Institute held at 

Pennsylvania State College. The edit- 

ing of the many speeches, discussions, 

papers and data presented at the insti- 

tute by Carroll V. Newsom, its di- 

rector, is an achievement of note. 

Arthur S. Adams, president of the 
American Council on Education, pre- 
sents educational television’s challenge 
to our Civilization. He argues that 
television is to Communications what 
atomic energy is to science. He points 
out that we are bothered and confused 
because we are in the midst of such 
tremendous developments that we can- 
not fully foresee the future. 

The concepts of television are not 
new, having been outlined as early 
as 1880. In 1893 the disc scanning 
technic was proposed. By 1931 this 
idea was dropped for an all-electronic 
system. In 1941 the F.C.C. decided 
that American television should use 
525 scanning lines. In 1946 the gov- 
ernment took the freeze order off tele- 
vision production. In a short span of 
66 years, television technics advanced 
to a practical home reality within the 
reach of millions. 


Television is, however, experiment- 
ing with many possibilities. One pro- 
posal is to transmit television on 
light beams up to distances of 5 miles. 
This technic is progressing, and equip- 
ment costs only a few thousand dollars 
as compared to from $40,000 to $100,- 
000 for an ordinary 500 watt ultra- 
high frequency station. 

Receivers or viewers are coming 
along too. Direct viewers at reasonable 
prices can now be purchased up to 
30 inches. Experiments are pro- 
gressing on tubes 72 inches in diam- 
eter with excellent picture quality. 
It is possible to have a picture the 
same size as the normal blackboard 
in the classroom. The so-called pro- 
jection type of receiver has not been 
successful commercially because the 
picture has not been brilliant enough 
or there has been too much loss of 
detail. However, research is solving 
these problems, with theater television 
projection already a reality. Television 
transmitters must be built to obtain 
the widest possible coverage. Since 
these high frequency waves travel in 
nearly straight lines, the transmitting 
point must have maxmium elevation. 
A matter of a few hundred feet in 
height may mean 20 to 30 miles of 
additional coverage. Special relays can 
sometimes be used to rebroadcast tele- 
vision programs beyond natural ob- 
structions. 

The future of educational television 
will be determined in the commu- 
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nities which have a need for and the 
opportunity to use television, The 
following six broad steps are out- 
lined in the book: 

1, Defining the educational pur- 
poses for operating a local station. 
Will it serve best through closed cir- 
cuit or through broader means? 

2. Selecting the licensee and ob- 
taining agreements on construction 
and operation questions, such as: 
Should a single educational institu- 
tion hold the license? Should one 
institution act as licensee for other 
educational institutions? Should a non- 
profit cooperative group organize and 
operate a station? 

3. Local arrangements for programs. 
Who will provide the programs? Will 
they be films, kinescopes, entertaining? 

4. Financing construction and oper- 
ation. Many factors will determine 
the eventual cost of a television sta- 
tion. Some of these are (a) other 
local stations, (b) relevant experience 
with the communications media, (c) 
adaptability of the existing plant, 
(d) terrain, (e) local program re- 
sources, (f) operating personnel al- 
ready available, (g) possible coopera- 
tion with other television stations. 


COST OF STATIONS 

A basic station has a listed capital 
cost of between $267,000 and $292,- 
000. The annual operating cost will 
vary between $200,000 and $247,000. 
The latter price includes all personnel 
and all operating and maintenance 
costs. Where can the money come 
from? Here are some suggestions: 
(a) funds available in existing budg- 
ets, (b) public solicitation, (c) indus- 
trial contributions, (d) public appro- 
priations, (e) foundations and insti- 
tutions, and (f) application for a 
commercial channel (self-mainte- 
nance ). 

5. Building the station. To begin 
construction implies that the previous 
points have been successfully nego- 
tiated and the F.C.C. has granted the 
necessary clearances. To get a license 
requires that detailed information be 
given to the F.CC. It, in turn, has 
decided that the licensee can and will 
operate a television station in a satis- 
factory manner. 

Following completion of the con- 
struction and equipment tests, the 
application for the station license, con- 
taining detailed engineering data, is 
filed. Then “program tests,” simulat- 
ing regular operation, are initiated. 
In the meantime the station must 


await final authorization by the com- 
mission. 

6. Experimentation and research. 
Here several problems are presented, 
such as: (a) characteristics of teach- 
ing situations in which television can 
be used economically and advanta- 
geously, (b) the relative effectiveness 
of television compared to other teach- 
ing media, (c) the qualities of good 
television teachers, (d) effective meth- 
ods of presentation, and (e) the kinds 
of programs that can be devised. 


PIONEER PROGRAMS 

Several schools are now carrying on 
programs on commercial’ television. 
The University of Michigan has tried 
several one-hour credit courses on 
Sundays. Tuition and final examina- 
tions are a part of this setup. Western 
Reserve has done similar programs. 
It reports that teachers become so 
efficient that they can teach more in 
30 minutes than they formerly taught 
in an hour. Public school systems 
like Philadelphia and Minneapolis 
have had long experience in broad- 
casting directly to the classrooms and 
to the communities. This pioneer 
work will lead the way for the many 
new stations about to come on to 
the air. 

As far as this book is concerned, 
no educational station could be listed 
as having its own license or operat- 
ing as a continuously sustaining sta- 
tion. Only WOI-TV at Ames, Iowa, 
has had experience doing both educa- 
tional and sponsored programs. Al- 
though supported by commercial pro- 
grams and through grants from the 
Ford Foundation, WOI has gradually 
shifted its emphasis toward the sustain- 
ing educational programs. It eventually 
will move completely out of the com- 
mercial field. 

Much emphasis is placed in this 
book on cooperation among all com- 
munity educational agencies. This 
cooperation applies to programming, 
operation, personnel, financing and 
promotion. Because of the difficulties 
inherent in the acquisition and main- 
tenance of such stations, extraordinary 
enthusiasm will be required on the 
local level. 

No synopsis of a book of this type 
can adequately treat all of the infor- 
mation presented. For instance, cost 
figures as presented by leading speak- 
ers do not agree at all. The enthusiasm 
of many of the speakers has, of course, 
been superficially given. The picture 
of the future is bright indeed. 
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Magnetic Sound Film 


Has Many Classroom Uses 


PAUL R. WENDT 


Associate Professor 
Director of Audio-Visual 


of Education and 
Education 


San Francisco State College 


HERE are now on the market sev- 

eral models of 16 mm. sound mag- 
netic projectors. These machines pro- 
ject 16 mm. sound film which has been 
coated in the sound track area with a 
“stripe” of magnetic oxide such as is 
commonly used today on magnetic 
tape. These projectors also will repro- 
duce the ordinary photographic sound 
track on film. Although magnetic 
sound film is still new and its possibili- 
ties have not been fully explored, some 
estimate can be made at this time of 
its probable uses. 

Magnetic sound film will be very 
helpful to amateur film producers of 
all kinds, since in the past it has been 
relatively expensive to add sound to 
film. The cost of recording sound such 
as dialog on location usually has been 
prohibitive. Now it will be possible 
to add magnetic sound to any film for 
a nominal cost. 


EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


The raw stock used for photography 
in the camera must be single-perfo- 
rated .and the sprocket wheels in the 
camera must be of the sound-type with 
sprocket teeth on one side only. The 
camera speed must be 24 frames per 
second, After such film has been proc- 
essed and edited, it can be sent to 
one of several laboratories to be coated 
with the magnetic material in the area 
normally occupied by the sound track. 
The cost of adding the magnetic stripe 
to a 400 foot reel is approximately 
$15. All that is necessary to add 
sound is to thread this film in the mag- 
netic projector, set the sound system 
to “recording” position, and speak into 
the microphone as the picture passes 
on the screen. After rewinding, the 
film can be projected as a sound mo- 
tion picture by turning the recording 
controls to “magnetic sound.” 


Not only does the magnetic coating 
method bring sound recording within 
financial reach of everyone, it also pro- 
vides great flexibility. Any recording 
is immediately available for play-back 
and checking. Previously photographic 
sound recording on film required days 
for developing and printing in a mo- 
tion picture laboratory before it could 
be determined by projection whether 
the recording was good. With the mag- 
netic projector, it is possible to deter- 
mine the quality of the recording im- 
mediately. Furthermore, if the record- 
ing is for any reason unacceptable, it 
can be re-recorded immediately on the 
same film. 

The magnetic projectors all contain 
erasing heads which, when the projec- 
tor is set for recording, automatically 
erase any recording already on the 
magnetic track. Thus, it is possible 
to continue re-recording until a per- 
fect “take” has been made. Contrast 
this with the situation in photographic 
film recording, where it is necessary 
to have each “take” processed at the 
laboratory before it can be played. All 
“takes” have to be processed to deter- 
mine which one will be used. In mag- 
netic recording the film is used over 
and over and only the best one at the 
end is retained. 

The flexibility of magnetic record- 
ing is further demonstrated in the ease 
with which part of a recording can be 
replaced. If most of a reel of record- 











ing, for example, is acceptable but one 
sentence contains a mistake, a film can 
be threaded in the projector, the sound 
system set for play-back, and the film 
projected down to the point where the 
sentence occurs which is to be re-re- 
corded. At this point, the projector 
control can be set to the recording 
position and the mew sentence tre- 
recorded. The projector will automat- 
ically erase the previous recording of 
the sentence containing the mistake. 

Magnetic sound recording is usually 
of a higher quality than photographic 
sound on film. Even the finest photo- 
graphic sound track contains some 
background noise from the graininess 
of the film. A good magnetic record- 
ing is noiseless. Furthermore, photo- 
graphic sound tracks become scratched 
and noisier on successive projections. 
Magnetic sound recordings do not 
change perceptibly. In fact, the mag- 
netic recording on a 16 mm. film 
is likely to outlast the picture image 
which necessarily deteriorates after 
several hundred projections from 
scratches and handling, even with the 
best of care. 

Magnetic recordings can be acci- 
dentally erased if they come into a 
strong magnetic field, but this is not 
likely to happen in ordinary use. 


MODELS VARY 


The magnetic sound projectors cost 
up to 40 per cent more than ordinary 
16 mm. projectors and may add up to 
20 per cent to the weight of the case 
containing the projector head. Models 
vary considerably in these two respects. 

It is obvious that the magnetic 
sound projector will be useful prima- 
rily to amateurs and to those desiring 
to put their own sound track on a 
film. Since they are usually less ex- 
pert in writing and recording commen- 
tary, they will enjoy the flexibility of 
the machine which allows them to 
record and re-record until the sound 
track satisfies them. The magnetic 
sound stripe may even be available on 
8 mm. film. 

There are situations where it may 
be desirable to have the same film 
with different sound tracks intended 
for different audiences. It may be de- 
sirable to put one sound track on a 
film for one group and a different 
sound track for another group. This 
would allow for differences in the 
amount of previous training, in na- 
tural intelligence, or perhaps in the 
amount of supervision possible during 
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training. The same training film used 
twice at different times in a training 
program would seem fresher the second 
time with a different track taking into 
account the intervening training. 
Films in adult education could have 
different tracks for different language 
groups, economic levels, or cultural 
backgrounds. Locally recorded tracks 
can adapt film commentaries to partic- 
ular local situations. The motivational 
value of local material is well known 
to educators. In general, therefore, the 
magnetic track makes it possible to get 
away from the “canned” aspect of 
photographic sound tracks on film and 
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to adapt the sound track more specifi- 
cally to each audience. 

It is possible to have a half-width 
magnetic stripe coated on a 16 mm. 
film which already has a photographic 
sound track. This covers only half the 
photographic sound track. In the mag- 
netic projectors it is possible to play 
either track of such a film, although 
neither would be of as high a quality 
as they would be if they were full 
width. This half track makes possible 
some interesting teaching technics. 

In language classes the magnetic 
recording can be a foreign language 
translation of the English photographic 
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diffused light thar fills every corner of 
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Your local Rowles School Equip 
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of Mastermade Shade for every 
Call him to 
complete 


type of installation. 
day, or write direct for 


illustrated catalog 


track. A language student can switch 
from the original to the translation at 
any time while watching the pictures 
accompanying the tracks, In the case 
of a training film used at two points 
in a training unit the photographic 
track can be used at the first projec- 
tion and the magnetic track, adjusted 
to a higher level of difficulty of com- 
prehension, can be used for review. 

These uses of the magnetic projector 
seem to have real possibilities. More 
doubtful is the claim that the magnetic 
sound track will be used by classroom 
teachers to revise for their own pur- 
poses the photographic sound tracks in- 
corporated in the standard educational 
film releases. The suggestion is that 
any Classroom teacher can record her 
own personal commentary on standard 
teaching films instead of using the 
commentary supplied by the film pro- 
ducers. The question here is whether 
classroom teachers can spare the time 
and effort that recording her own com- 
mentary is going to take. 


WORK NEEDED 

In the first place, exact synchroniza- 
tion of commentary with the picture is 
important. One of the basic rules of 
film production is that the commentary 
must never be discussing something 
that is not being shown on the screen. 
It is not sufficient for the picture and 
sound to be approximately in syn- 
chronization. They must be exactly 
together. 

In the second place, writing a good 
commentary for a film requires experi- 
ence, a good vocabulary, and an abil- 


ity to rewrite ideas. It is hard work, as 
any studio writer can testify. It takes 


off a 
after 


time. A teacher cannot dash 
commentary in half an 
school. 

The question, therefore, is whether 
many teachers with a crowded sched- 
ule will be willing to devote the time 
to putting a mew commentary on a 
teaching film. It seems more likely that 
they will be willing to sacrifice the ad- 
vantages of a locally produced com- 
mentary and accept the expertly writ- 
ten commentary supplied by the film 
producer. 

More uses for magnetic sound film 
will undoubtedly arise. At present it 
seems that it will not replace by any 
means photographic sound film, es- 
pecially in the professional field. It is 
most valuable for amateur producers, 
and as they experiment with it they 
will probably uncover further uses. 
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ALL-PURPOSE ROOM used as 


library, classroom and lunchroom 
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é Gown school lunch program serves 

two purposes in the schools at 
Burbank, Calif. It provides a health- 
ful, nourishing lunch at minimum cost, 
and it establishes attractive surround- 
ings in which children may be trained 
in social behavior and desirable eating 
habits. 

The dining areas in most schools 
serve also as classrooms, libraries and 
auditoriums. Teachers eat in the same 
lunchrooms with the children. 


Above: Exterior view of the Provi- 
dencia Elementary School. Left: This 
view of Providencia's all-purpose 
room shows the library facilities and 
the stage. The auditorium seats 200; 
during assemblies the tables are 
folded, then placed on a rollaway 
dolly and stored under the stage. 
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food service demand of establishments like this, Sexton has the 
answer. Sexton has become headquarters for fine quality paper 
service. Its huge stocks include paper napery of supreme elegance 


or of practical utility, according to need. 
JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1953 
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This picture shows the library 
portion of the multipurpose 
room being used for teach- 
ing. Providencia is one of 
two small schools which were 
built in newly developed 
semi-residential and industrial 
areas in the city of Burbank. 


Children pay for their lunches 
before they reach the serving 
line. This eliminates the use 
of trays and the embarrass- 
ment of a child's spilling food 
while paying the cashier. 
The teachers regard this as 
a good learning situation. 


Elementary children go 
through the serving line at 
a Burbank school. Type A 
lunches are available to 
these grade school young- 
sters; a salad is offered as an 
alternate for a hot vegetable. 
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it makes the perfect 


Since this new Freezer Teaching Kit was first 
offered, so many school home economics departments 
have requested it that a reprint order 

has been necessary. 


This demand indicates that students want to learn 
the proper use of a Freezer. That means the 
well-equipped home economics laboratory must 
include a Freezer, because . . . you need a freezer to 
teach food freezing! 


The need for this type of instruction is easy to 
understand. The Freezer is rapidly becoming an 
integral part of American home life. Last year, 
more than 1,000,000 freezers were installed! 


If your school doesn’t have a freezer, your local mrs "> FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 

electric light and power company, or electric - National Electrical Manufacturers Association 

appliance dealer will tell you how easy it is to have «<@e eo Bost Ne —— Dept. NS-6 

one in your laboratory. No special wiring is 3 ‘ sepia arelagy dee 

required, just plug in to any convenience outlet. Y (Please check) School has ... does not have ... Freezer in 
laboratory. Please send, absolutely FREE, the new Freezer 
Teaching Kit to: 

FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. SOS Name of school 


ADMIRAL + BENDIX + COOLERATOR «+ CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE ‘th Address of school 
FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON «+ HOTPOINT bet ie 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER « KELVINATOR *« NORGE «+ PHILCO besten PURSE City .. 
QUICFREZ . REVCO . SEEGER . WESTINGHOUSE D* 


Your name & title 


Zone State, . 
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This is an outside line in a 
senior high school cafeteria. 
Items available here supple- 
ment lunches brought from 
home. No candies or car- 
bonated drinks are sold. Stu- 
dent cashiers are paid from 
the school’s lunchroom funds. 


Far Left: Children enjoy their 
lunches in the comfortable 
setting of a library. Left: 
This serving counter is "sized" 
for both children and adults. 
On the children's side the 
counter is 30 inches high. 
On the serving side the 
counter is a good working 
height for adults—36 inches. 
The adjustment was achieved 
by installing a corridor floor 
which is 6 inches higher than 
the floor in the kitchen. 








Lunchroom managers for the 
Burbank schools cut and test 
food samples submitted, by 
commercial firms, for pur- 
chase. Food must meet the 
schools’ bid specifications. 
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Another of America’s newest hotels 


chooses a 





Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, Miami, Florida 


AUTOMATIC CONVEYOR DISHWASHER 


. «- Toledo Model C-2A1 streamlines the dish- 
washing operation in this smart new hotel. In- 
stallation also includes a Toledo A1l-15 Peeler 
and Model 5400 Slicer. 


More and more—Toledo Dishwashers and 
i at iin, eee | Food Machines are chosen for the finest 
Installed by Karman Company, restaurant kitchens to save time and control 
costs! Preferred from coast to coast for their advanced design, economy, 
and outstanding performance . . . available in complete selection of 
types and capacities for all restaurant and institutional food serving 
requirements. Also—Toledo Receiving and Portion Scales enable you 
to accurately weigh it in... weigh it out... to control costs. Check your 
kitchen needs now! Send for bulletin 100-J. Toledo Scale Co., Roches- 
ter Division, 245 Hollenbeck St., Rochester, N. Y. 


( aor 
SUCERS STEAK MACHINES CHOPPERS 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Design, materials and decorations affect 


CARE OF ROOFS 


HE problem of roof maintenance 


is dependent upon the quality of 
the materials and workmanship that 
go into a roof's construction. These 
factors determine the life span of the 
roof and the amount of maintenance 
required during that life. 

Roof maintenance is complicated by 
the fact that this area is subjected to 
more water action than is any other 
portion of the building. When the 
building is located in an area where 
the atmosphere normally contains con- 
siderable quantities of soot and dust, 
the flow of water carrying this abrasive 
material tends to destroy the roof. 

A second factor that affects the cost 
and difficulty of maintaining a roof is 
its design. Roofs generally serve two 
purposes: (1) to cover the building 
and keep out the weather and (2) to 
decorate and add to the architectural 
design. 


FLAT ROOFS ARE PRACTICAL 


Roofs designed for weather resist 
ance only are usually flac and are com- 
monly seen on factories, school build- 
ings, and other buildings where the 
cost of the roof is an important factor. 
The substructure of these roofs is a 
concrete slab, over which a layer of 
insulating material is cemented. This 
layer is then covered with five or more 
layers of felt paper bonded together 
with pitch and topped with a layer of 
crushed stone, slag or gravel. 

Decorative roofs are always pitched 
and may vary from a simple V type 
of roof to hipped roofs with elaborate 
dormers, gables and other features. 
These roofs generally use more attrac- 
tive material, such as metal, slate, tile, 
wood or asphalt-plastic shingles, stone 
and thatch. 

Decorative roofs, in addition to be- 
ing attractive in appearance, must also 
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A. C. LAMB 


Director, Buildings and Grounds, Wayne University 


be weather-tight. They are usually 
supported by steel or wood roof trusses 
covered with wood sheathing or feath- 
erweight precast concrete slabs. Over 
this substructure, the 
structed in much the same manner as 
the flat roof is; that is, felt paper and 
pitch are put on and finally the decora- 
tive material, may be metal 
(copper, aluminum or lead), slate, 
clay tile, wood or asphalt shingles, or 
quarry tile. 


roof is con- 


which 


Because of their high cost of con- 
struction, decorative roofs are being 
used much less frequently in modern 
buildings. The cost is greater than 
that of the nondecorative 
roof, and architects have resorted to 
other cheaper and better methods of 
decoration. New designs have resulted 
in less waste space in attics and, there- 
fore, less cubage. These designs have 
much mainte- 


so-called 


also resulted in lower 
nance costs. 

Flat roofs eliminate gables, dormers, 
valleys, gutters, turrets, and cupolas— 
areas that are sources of trouble be- 
cause of water action. Valleys and 
gutters wear out from abrasive action 
caused by water's washing small par- 
ticles of tile, slate, dust, soot and fly- 
ash over their metal surfaces for many 
years. 

The illustrations which accompany 
this article show a building, used by 
Wayne University for both classrooms 


and offices, which is located in the 
middle of a large city, Detroit. In 
the district surrounding the building 
there is a precipitation of 83 tons of 
soot, dust and fly-ash per square mile 
every month. Much of this material 
stays on the roof until rain washes it 
off. It is in this washing that the 
abrasive action takes place, eventually 
wearing through the metal linings of 
the valleys and gutters. It also wears 
away the roof surfaces, whether they 
are metal, clay tile, slate, stone, wood 
or asbestos. Years of this action wear 
copper, lead and steel paper thin and 
leave the metal filled with thousands 
of fine pin holes, through which water 
penetrates the building. 

The flat roof eliminates most of this 
abrasive wear as the surface slopes only 
enough to permit water to run off 
slowly, thereby reducing wear to a 
minimum from this source. In addi- 
tion, the flat roof is by far the easiest 
to repair. It requires less material, 
less labor, cheaper material, less highly 
skilled labor and little expensive equip- 
ment. Most flat roofs may be repaired 
with asphalt, gravel or slag, a roofing 
kettle, pails, mops, a pulley and enough 
rope to reach from the roof to the 
ground, 


DECORATIVE ROOF TROUBLESOME 
Contrast this relatively simple main- 
tenance with that of the decorative 
roof on the four-story building illus- 
trated in Figure 1. This building 
was constructed in 1892, when it was 
covered with a tile roof that has lasted 
far beyond the life span of most roofs. 
The pitch of these roofs is so steep 
that men cannot work on them with- 
out ladders, and scaffolding is neces- 
sary from the ground up, a distance 
varying from 60 feet in some places 
to 120 feet in others. [Cont. p. 100} 
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Mail 
Coupon 
for 
New 
Catalog 


—— Snr ane ae a 


is more than 
skin deep in this 
New LYON School Locker 


@ Compare this newly designed Lyon locker with any 
other. Compare its modern styling—its sturdy con- 
struction. There’s no better way to prove that feature- 
for-feature and dollar-for-dollar, Lyon is the logical 
choice for your school installations. 

This new locker line covers a complete range of single, 
double and multiple tier models to meet virtually any 
installation requirement —exactly. 





RECESSED HANDLE 
for APPEARANCE 
and SAFETY 


@ Modern appearance. 


@ No sharp or protruding parts to snag 
clothing. 


@ Used with padlock or built-in key or 
combination locks. 








LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
626 Monroe Street, Aurora, Illinois 


I would like a copy of the new Lyon Steel Lockers Catalog. 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE 





PARTIAL LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCT 
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Figures | (above) and 2 (below). Reroofing a schoolhouse like this is a 
complicated job. Cupolas, valleys, turret and gable parapet have been 
exposed to the weather and deterioration has set in. When reroofing 
is undertaken, elaborate scaffolding must be erected and this represents 
a large part of the cost. Circles show where scaffolding is anchored. 




































Reference to Figure 2 shows the 
complicated nature of the reroofing 
job on this building. This view shows 
two cupolas (A), two valleys (B), 
one turret (C), and a section of gable 
parapet (D). It can easily be seen 
how water rushing down these steep 
roof surfaces carrying particles of sand, 
clay and fly-ash can wear away the 
surface of the roof. This picture also 
shows clearly the opportunities for 
water to enter around the turrets and 
in the joints of the terra cotta parapet. 
Water seeps into these joints and 
freezes in cold weather. The resulting 
ice expands and forces the mortar out 
of the joints. The only remedy is tuck 
pointing at these joints, a process de- 
scribed in an article in the May issue 
of The NATION’s SCHOOLS. 


COSTLY REPAIRS 

Two of these turrets are clearly seen 
in Figure 1, at (A). Note how these 

turrets stand out from the walls where 
they are exposed to the weather. This 
figure also shows at (B) a gabled sur- 
face of brick and at (C) an arched 
window lintel that projects several 
inches; (D) is the terra cotta coping, 

which is also exposed to the weather. 

As this type of building ages and 
requires reroofing, the scaffolding that 
must be set up to reach the roof and 
to provide a platform from which the 
men may work is expensive; in fact, 
its cost makes up a large portion of 
the total cost of replacing the old roof. 
If the building had been covered with 
a flat roof, little of this cost would have 
been necessary. The circles shown in 
Figure | point out places where this 
scaffolding is anchored to the building 
wall to prevent swaying and tipping. 
Here the walls are 22 inches thick and 
provide excellent anchoring facilities. 

After 60 years of weathering, most 
of the roof has worn until there are 
hundreds of holes through the tile that 
permit water to enter. Under the tile 
there is a two inch wood sheath, 
tongue-and-groove jointed and covered 
with asphalt paper. The paper has 
disintegrated to the point where most 
of it can be swept off with a broom. 
When water runs through the holes 
in the tile, ic goes right on through 
the disintegrated paper and through 
the joints of the wood subroof into 
the attic. 

The building is a large structure 
containing more than 100 rooms; two 
are gymnasiums, one is a former audi- 
torium seating 1200 persons, and sev- 
eral have seating capacities of more 
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oR Resaenseenen eRe 


Generations of students come and go 
...served by same Crane fixtures 


Next fall there will be a million more children 
in school than there are now—taxing facilities 
to the utmost. 

And this is no temporary problem. The pres- 
ent rate of increase in school population is 
expected to continue for many years. 

As you plan to meet this demand for space, 
you'll want to build for permanence. And as 
experience in schools all over the country has 
proved, Crane is the name that means perma- 
nence in plumbing. 

The Crane specialized school fixtures you 


CRANE CO. 
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Crane specialized school fixtures include child- 
height lavatories and toilet facilities in many 
different styles. And all Crane fixtures are de- 
signed to make cleaning and maintenance easy. 


install today will still be there to serve future 
generations of students—operating and look- 
ing like new for years to come. 


Crane’s school fixtures are as modern in 
design as new school buildings now on the 
architect’s drawing board. These fixtures per- 
mit improvements in planning and solve im- 
portant problems of space, maintenance and 
cost. 

When discussing building plans, let your 
Architect and Plumbing Contractor know your 
preference for Crane. 


VALVES © FITTINGS @ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PIPE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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Figure 3.—Underside of old roof tile (above) and new tile. 


than 300. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the roof covers approxi- 
mately 88,300 square feet, which is 
a lot of tile. 

For several years it has been neces- 
sary to keep two roofers working al- 
most full time on this roof. Every 
storm, accompanied by high wind, dur- 
ing the past few years, has broken 
many of the worn tiles. Strong winds 
start the tiles fluttering, and, being old 
and worn thin, they break easily and 
slide off the roof. One windstorm last 
year broke more than 2000 tiles, which 
convinced all concerned that patching 
could no longer keep up with time 
and weather. 

Figures 3 and 4 show an old tile 
removed from the roof, with a new 
one beside it. 
of the underside of the tile showing 
how the years of weathering have 
chipped off the old tile until it is paper 
thin in places. At two points, holes 
are indicated by One edge 
has worn away, and the top end has 
crumbled until the nail hole is com- 
pletely gone. Figure 4 is a picture 
of the weather side of the two tles. 
The holes and the chipped edges of 
the old tile are clearly visible. 

When the condition of the 
made it obvious that repairs could not 
keep up with its rate of deterioration, 
plans were made to replace the tile. 

Specifications were prepared by the 
architectural planning department of 
the board of education, which re- 
quested bids on replacing the tile, with 
alternate bids on a batten type of cop- 


Figure 3 is a picture 


circles. 


roof 
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per roof. The specifications also 
requested bids on labor and materials 
for resetting the wide terra cotta cor- 
nice and replacing portions that were 
cracked and broken. Requests for bids 
were sent to roofing contractors. The 
prices quoted were so high that it was 
decided to reject all bids and prepare 
new specifications, omitting some of 
the masonry work and providing for 
the replacement of the old terra cotta 
cornices with metal covered wood, an- 
chored to the masonry walls with long 
hook bolts. The new cornices were 
shaped to duplicate the old terra cotta 
so that the architectural design of the 
building would not be altered. 

Bids were also requested on alter- 
nates for: (1) aluminum roof; (2) 
asphalt shingle roofing; (3) asbes- 
tos-plastic shingles. 


SECOND BIDS CALLED FOR 

General contractors were requested 
to bid on the work, instead of roofing 
contractors, as the original specifica- 
tions calling for replacement of the 
cornice and gutters required equip- 
ment and workmen not generally found 
in roofing companies. When the 
specifications were submitted to gen- 
eral contractors who had the work- 
men and the equipment necessary for 
the masonry and carpenter work, it 
was possible to obtain lower bids on 
the entire job. The general contrac- 
tors asked the subcontractors to bid 
on scaffolding and the trucking and 
roofing contractors to bid on the roof- 


ing only. This method of bidding, 


Figure 4.—Weather side of two old roof tiles. 


plus the changes in specifications, re- 
sulted in a material reduction in quo- 
tations. 

The highest bid received was for 
aluminum, the next highest bid was 
for asbestos-plastic shingles, the lowest 
was for asphalt shingle roofing. The 
difference in price between the alumi- 
num and asbestos-plastic shingles was 
not enough to weight the final decision 
in favor of shingles. It was believed 
that aluminum would last longer, and 
the preparation work necessary to start 
reroofing was so gréat it was decided 
to accept the bids on the aluminum 
instead of the asbestos-plastic shingles. 
The erection of the scaffolding and the 
removal of the old roof tile and terra 
cotta cornice cost the same, 
regardless of the type of roof mate- 
rial used for replacement. Aluminum’s 
wearing qualities have been deter- 
mined by past experience, while those 
of asbestos-plastic shingles have still 
to be determined definitely, and the 
university does not wish to repeat the 
operation for a long time. 

Asphalt shingle roofing would have 
required special approval from the 
common council of the city of Detroit 
because the department of buildings 
and safety engineering of the city of 
Detroit would have refused to issue a 
permit in the regular way. The build- 
ing code prohibits the use of asphalt 
shingle in this area as it’s a fire zone. 

The specifications called for No. 20 
B & S Gauge (.032) 3S half hard 
aluminum sheets, mill finish or equal 
approved by the architect. Before 


would 
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as quiet.as the night 





This New Light and Sound Conditioning System Will Give 
You the Most Modern Lighting Plus Efficient 
Acoustical Treatment At Low Cost 


The Curtis Light and Sound Conditioning System provides quality, 
low brightness illumination and eliminates excessive sound reflec- 
tions. The Lighting System consists of basic, extension, and wing 
sections which may be combined to accommodate any size school- 
room, office, auditorium or other interior. 

The Sound System consists of vertical panels of high quality acousti- 
cal material with a high reflectance, flame retarding, washable finish. 
The acoustical panels are positioned between 96-inch T-12 fluorescent 


lamps. 

Now you may have both fine lighting and sound conditioning at a 
low initial cost, low installation cost, low operating and low mainte- 
nance cost. Write today for further descriptive information. 


Pak apriad FOR 


ozcoun 


(\ 


fete] Tet patel IL fe; 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
Dept. F23-18 6135 West 65th Street 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


Name 
Company 
Address ‘ 


City State ; , 
CURT! 5 LIGHTING, INC. © Dept. F-23-18 «© 6135 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
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High school gymnasium, size 190 x 168 feet, with seating 
capacity of 4,500. Roof is supported by glued laminated 
timber arches spaced 19 feet on centers. Roof deck is two 
inch tongue-and-groove sheathing with built-up roof. In 
foyer at the right are concession booth, ticket windows and 
wide hallway. Dressing and equipment rooms are located 
beneath mezzanine floor at both ends of the gymnasium 
floor, Architect: Donald W. Edmundson, Portland, Oregon 


Better Gymnasiums 
at budget prices... 


with glued laminated arches 


Any school district may feel proud of this spacious, modern gym- 
nasium with its unobstructed play area and handsome appearance. And most 
school districts can build it without ruinous strain on the financial structure, 
for the timber arches carry the entire roof load, eliminating costly load bearing 
walls and bringing total costs within reasonable limits. 

Similar economies are possible through use 
of timber construction for classrooms, auditoriums and 
vocational shop buildings. Typical examples of this cost- 
saving construction are shown in the booklet, “Modern 
Functional Schools,” a copy of which is yours for the 


asking. See your nearest Timber Structures representa- 





tive, or write directly to us. 


TimBER StRucTURES, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3782-H + PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Dallas, 
New Orleans, Charlotte, West Hartford, Seattle, Spokane, Eugene 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA © Richmond, Californio 
TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD. * Peterborough, Onterio 


local Representatives throughout the United States and Canada 
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roof battens were installed, the speci- 
fications called for the contractor to 
cover all roof surfaces with one layer 
of 30 pound satucated felt over the 
present wood roof sheathing, to be 
lapped 3 inches and nailed with 
aluminum roofing nails 1 inch long. 
Figure 2 shows the scaffold platform, 
roof edge molding, felt paper and 
aluminum valley and roof panels. 

Cement mortar was specified for all 
new masonry as follows: mix mortar 
materials in the proportion of 1 part 
cement to 3 parts sand, with hydrated 
lime not to exceed 10 per cent of 
cement by volume. 

Much of the exterior brick work 
immediately below and above the cor- 
nices, the roof gables, and all rakes 
required caulking and pointing. The 
caulking compound specifications re- 
quired a color to match the present 
jointing. It also was specified that 
-the caulking compound be waterproof, 
elastic, noncorrosive and nonstaining, 
that it must retain its properties of 
adhesiveness and plasticity without 
cracking at low temperatures, and that 
it Must not run or sag when exposed 
to temperatures of 120° F. for 24 
hours. The specifications required that 
tool consistency caulking compound 
weigh approximately 16 pounds per 
gallon and gun material weigh not 
less than 12 pounds per gallon. 

All joints had to be raked out to 
a depth of 34 inch from the flush face 
of brick or terra cotta surfaces. All 
joints had to be cleaned of all dirt, 
dust, loose material, or other foreign 
matter, and all joints had to be dry 
before work was started. 

Heavy aluminum snow guards were 
specified at sloping roofs of all roof 
areas, including the tower. Snow 
guards were to be in three horizontal- 
ly spaced rows, made of 3/16 by 34 by 
3 inch projecting spikes; snow guard 
strips had to be 13 inches on center, 
first or lower strip to be 2 feet up 
from roof eave. 


MAINTENANCE COSTS REDUCED 

The board of education awarded the 
contract early in the summer. The 
contractor immediately ordered his 
materials and started erecting the scaf- 
fold, in a race with time to finish the 
job before winter weather arrived. 

Since then the old roof has been 
completely replaced with a new one. 
The cost of maintenance has been re- 
duced to a small fraction of its former 
amount, and the appearance of the 
building has been greatly enhanced. 
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Handsome, permanent, safe 
outdoor seating with a 


STEEL DECK 
GRAN DS WAND 


by 


PITTSBURGH*DES MOINES 





This 3,600-seat P-DM Steel Deck Grandstand 
provides for the Coraopolis High School every 
desirable feature of modern spectator accom- 
modation, at low cost. @ Learn how unit-section 
steel construction can simplify your planning 
problems—write for our Grandstand Brochure! 





PITTSBURGH ®* DES MOINES STEEL COMPANY 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 
Sales Offices at: 
PITTSBURGH (25) 3427 Neville Island DES MOINES (8) 926 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2) 295 industrial Office Bldg. DALLAS (1) 1226 Praetorian Building 


CHICAGO (3)...1217 First National Bank Bldg. SEATTLE 517 Lane Street 
SANTA CLARA, CAL. 616 Alviso Road LOS ANGELES (48) 6399 Wilshire Blvd 





Mrs. Hobby meets the press 
» Ever since she was named secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare early in April, Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby had begged off seeing dele- 
gations of educators and saying anything 
at all about education. She pleaded that 
she needed time to get hold of her job. 
Her first press conference was, therefore, 
eagerly awaited. Reporters especially 
wanted to ask questions about the resig- 
nation of Earl J. McGrath, which had 
taken place a few days earlier. 

Those who came to the press confer- 
ence were rewarded with a demonstra- 
tion proving that Mrs. Secretary is a 
shrewd, able and brilliant woman who 
can turn away more questions than she 
cares to answer. She made clear that she 
will tolerate no New Deal nonsense, no 
“soft” concept toward the federal réle in 
education in her department. 

When asked that she comment on Dr. 
McGrath's resignation, she answered: 
“His letter is clear.” When asked to com- 
ment on Dr. McGrath’s charge that 
budget cuts would damage the effective- 
ness of the Office of Education, she re- 
plied that all federal agencies are forced 
to take cuts. When asked whether it’s 
true that the federal funds for vocational 
education were to be cut by 24 per cent, 
she said that was true. She refused com- 
ment on the next commissioner of edu- 
cation. She stressed that the Advisory 
Committee on Education, which is to be 
appointed to advise her, “is what educa- 
tors have been fighting for a long time.” 
She did not provide opportunity for 
observers to point out that what some 
educators have been wanting was not an 
advisory committee but an independent 
board of education. 


The axe falls 

Pm It was the proposed cut of 24 per 
cent in vocational education funds that 
had brought former Commissioner Mc 
Grath to his point of decision. The day 
before his resignation he was permitted 
to see the figures which the Bureau of 
the Budget was planning to send up 
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Capitol Hill. They showed that where 
the Truman Administration had planned 
to ask for $18,673,000 to finance the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden pro- 
grams, the Eisenhower Administration 
wanted from Congress no more than 
$14,048,000 for the next fiscal year. And 
Dr. McGrath was to appear before the 
Senate appropriations committee to de- 
fend these estimates. He refused to do 
so. He knew that even the $18,000,000 
figure would displease vocational edu- 
cators who have their sights on a 
$29,000,000 appropriation as authorized 
by the George-Barden Act (a figure, in- 
cidentally, that has never yet been ap- 
propiated ). 

The vocational educators were indeed 
aroused by the proposed budget cuts. 
They pointed out that home economics, 
trade and industrial, and agricultural ed- 
ucation were slated for 30 per cent cuts 
in appropriations. (Mrs. Hobby had met 
these cries of alarm by calmly pointing 
out that distributive education was slated 
to get an imcrease of 184 per cent from 
$450,000 in 1953 to $1,279,600.) 

Unable to get what they wanted from 
Secretary Hobby, vocational educators 
took their case to the Senate appropria- 
tions committee. Witness after witness 
pointed out before the Senators that “the 
vocational programs in the states would 
be irreparably damaged if Congress ac- 
cepts the Bureau of the Budget esti- 
mates.” The Senators who listened to 
these pleas were not moved. They coun- 
tered with such questions as: Can not 
the states now do without their federal 
share and still carry on vocational pro- 
grams? Since the people are demanding 
economy, where should the cuts in the 
government budget be made—should 
not the vocational programs share in 
these cuts? 

Such questions went largely unchal- 
lenged until Senator George (D.-Ga.) 
took the stand. He spoke not as Senator 
but as friend of vocational education. He 
charged that the Bureau of the Budget 
cuts were “incredible, unsound, unsafe.” 
“These reductions, I am sure, do not re- 
flect the thinking of President Eisen- 


hower, who has praised our federal-state 
partnership in vocational education,” 
said Senator George. He promised to 
carry on a strong fight on the floor of the 
Senate to restore vocational education 
funds to their 1953 levels, if not to the 
full figure authorized by the George- 
Barden Act. 


Tax relief for retired teachers 


» Mrs. Hobby and her department plan 
to sponsor only two pieces of legislation 
of interest to schoolmen. The first would 
keep alive Public Laws 814 and 875, so 
that school districts whose populations 
have mushroomed because of federal 
projects will continue getting aid for 
construction and operation. The second 
proposed measure would create an ad- 
visory commission for the department to 
advise Mrs. Hobby on education. 

The usually active lobbyists for all 
forms of federal aid know that this is.not 
their season. Hence, they are quiescent. 

However, Congress will soon be asked 
to grant a form of aid which will be of 
direct interest to some 130,000 teachers 
and all others who are or soon will be 
living on retirement incomes. 

The plan is to ask Congress to exempt 
such incomes from US. taxation. 

This isn’t the first time such an effort 
has been proposed. It has failed in the 
past because it has concerned itself only 
with teachers or other public workers 
and was therefore quickly scotched with 
the accusations of favoring “narrow class 
interests.” 

This time, Congress will be asked to 
exempt ail retirement incomes up to 
$1500. Nevertheless, it is the public 
employes who are leading the fight, in- 
cluding the National Retired Teachers 
Association, Fraternal Order of Police, 
International Association of Firefighters 
—and the N.E.A. 

The chief argument of those sponsor- 
ing this plan is that it will provide in- 
valuable relief to the nation’s aging 
while the cost to the government (in 
loss of revenue) would be less than 
$50,000,000 a year. 
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REMEMBER? 


ORDER YOUR MAINTENANCE AND FLOOR TREATMENT 
SUPPLIES NOW FOR SUMMER CLEAN-UP 


Check Your Supplies Now 


FLOOR AND GYM FINISHES 
FLOOR DRESSINGS 

WAXES e@ FLOOR SEALS 
SANITARY SUPPLIES 
DISINFECTANTS ¢ SUPPLIES AND 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


HILLYARD 


Maintaineers (floor treatment experts) take 
the worry out of summer school clean-up 
problems for you. After you lay out your 
work program and are away for the vaca- 
tion period the Hillyard Maintaineer will 
follow through with your janitorial staff. 
His services are free. He will recommend 
the best and most economical methods and 
materials. He’s a trained floor expert and 
can guarantee that the work you lay out 
will be thoroughly accomplished. Be sure 
to order supplies early to avoid late ar- 
rivals or shortages that mean costly delays. 
For faster service, wire or call us direct. 


... The Hillyard 

Maintaineer is on 

wivane marenanc? ee nas Your Staff-Not 
egg A manent io Your Payroll 





Includes check 
list of work— 
Makes Planning 
EASY 





HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Dear Sirs, 


( Please send today a FREE copy of your Complete 
Inventory and Check List. 


(0 Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer in my terri- 
tory call NOW. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
POSITION 
ADDRESS 
STATE 





St. Joseph, 
Missouri 














Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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.»- And, you'll like them, too! 
No matter what type of school you are 
buying for, GRIGGS modern school 
seating will bring pleasure to teacher, 
student and school board, The clean, 
modern design of GRIGGS tubular 
furniture, along with a choice of five 
appealing colors, will beautify the 
schoolroom ... make it a pleasant 
place in which to teach. The sturdy 
tubular frame and the “body engi- 
neered” seat construction will help the 
children sit comfortably . . . feel better 
and work better. And the handsome, 
long-wearing Formica tops, the quiet- 
moving rubber mounted floor glides 
are just two of GRIGGS quality fea- 
tures that enhance the faeid term 
investment in seating. This, any school 
board can appreciate. 


GRIGGS 

Skyliner desks, 

too, are 

the finest in 

movable 

classroom 

seating. They 

provide 

maximum 

comfort 

for students in 

every grade. Available in three 
matched sizes with easily adjustable 
desk tops. And, the GRIGGS modern, 
yet rugged design is a permanent asset. 


Request GRIGGS Seating Catalogue for 
full information on classroom seating. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BELTON, TEXAS 


| Whoever is 
| for the first time a professional organ- 


| Federal 
| first allocated a band of precious chan- 


Over the half-million mark 


> 1954 is the year for a male to head 
the N.E.A., and three school administra- 
tors are in the running for the high post. 
They are Supt. William Early, Savannah, 
Ga.; Supt. David Stewart, Dormont, Pa., 
and Ass’t. Supt. Rex Turner, Oakland, 
Calif. 

The elections will be held at the 
N.E.A.'s Miami Beach meeting, 
scheduled from June 28 to July 3. 
elected will take over 


ization with 500,000 paid-up mem- 
bers. (It is said that never in 


history has there been a_ professional 


body with so many active members. ) 


| But the new president will also find him- 


self confronted with a $5,000,000 build- 


| ing program that needs some perking 
| up. This sum, when raised, wholly or 
| in part, will be used to put up a new 
| eight-story office building. The money 
| isn’t Coming in as fast as N.E.A. officials 
| would like and an alternative proposal 


to donations is being given some con- 
sideration. “Why not raise the dues and 


| thus be assured of the money?” some 


state affiliates of the N.E.A. are asking. 
But Washington is confident that the 
new building will go up in time for the 


| N.E.A.’s 100th birthday. In fact, some 


demolition and foundation digging is 


| to begin this month. 


TV tally: 76 towns at work 
m It’s been a little over a year since the 
Communications Commission 


nels for noncommercial television. 

To observe this occasion, several 
hundred men and women came to 
Washington, exchanged experiences, and 


| congratulated one another “on the re- 


markable progress made in 12 months.” 

The score to date is as follows: 76 
communities are busy either raising 
funds for TV stations or actually putting 
to work money already raised. Fifty-one 
more communities “are showing some 
activity.” On the other hand, about 90 
communities that have the channels 
show little or no interest in them. 

Inspiring stories came from Houston, 
Los Angeles, and the Michigan State 
College community, where, after hard 
work, TV programs are now taking to 
the air. Detroit, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, 
too, are in the forefront. Nor are the 
big cities the only ones enthusiastic. 
There’s Charlotte, N.C., to inspire the 
smaller community and to demonstrate 
that moderate resources are adequate for 
television broadcasting. 


Not a time-killer 


> June is a good time to talk abour 
recreation, even though schoolmen may 
think they do not have time for indulg- 
ing in it. 

Hence, we turn to G. Ore Romney, 
national authority on problems of rec- 
reation and now adviser to the Defense 
Department. Mr. Romney believes that 
school administrators need a new con- 
cept toward recreation both for them- 
selves and for the community. 

“Recreation is not a question of mo- 
tions, but emotions,” says Mr. Romney. 
By this he means that you can have a 
perfectly miserable time on a canoe trip 
and a wonderful time slaving over an 
annual report. 

“Recreation is measured in terms of 
human heartbeats, self-discovery, and 
self-expression,” says Mr. Romney. “One 
man’s recreation may be another man’s 
work—and another man’s boredom. 
Your work today may be your recreation 
tomorrow.” 

Mr. Romney's job with the federal 
government is to help both the generals 
and the enlisted men understand his 
interpretation of fun and play. But the 
same interpretation, he believes, should 
apply to those who operate school sys- 
tems and to those for whom school 
systems function. 

He is encouraged by the number of 
school systems that are making recrea- 
tion part of their business. Especially 
good progress has been made in Wis- 
consin, Texas and New York. 

But he is not so sure to what extent 
the busy school administrator is ready 
to accept what Mr. Romney believes is 
the proper attitude toward recreation. 
He says: “Recreation is not designed to 
kill time, but to make time live. Its pur- 
pose is not to make people serve time, 
but to help time serve people; not to 
help people hide from themselves, but 
to enable them to find themselves.” 


Crowded New York Schools 
Get Increased State Aid 

ALBANY, N.Y.-— Two bills totaling 
$1,700,000 were signed early in April 
by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. The money 
will be used in the state’s emergency 
fund available to school districts that 
are financially hard pressed because of 
increases in population. 

By the two measures, State Education 
Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson is au- 
thorized to aid school districts where 
increased population has enlarged pupil 
attendance as a result of new housing 
developments. 
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Four things are ‘‘musts”’ in any vehicle used to pick up and 
deliver school children—safety, economy, power and stamina. 
And you'll find an extra measure of all four in Chevrolet 
school bus chassis. That is true of both the 212-inch and 199- 
inch wheelbase models with advanced Loadmaster engine— 
and smaller models with the extra-economical Thriftmaster 
engine. You will find all the extra comfort, all the extra safety 
that Chevrolet engineers could design into these chassis— 
and they are experts at the job. 


With Chevrolet, you can be sure of a school bus chassis that 
is the right size and has the right features to fit your needs. 
Your Chevrolet dealer will be more than glad to help you. 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 











212-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


13,500 or 16,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equip t. Acc dates bodies of 48- to 54-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 200 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds governed under 
35 m.p.h. Heavy-duty brakes; Torque-Action, front; Twin- 
Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 


Gross vehicle weight, 





199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equipment. Accommodates bodies of 42- to 48-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 200 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds governed under 
35 m.p.h. Heavy-duty brakes; Torque-Action, front; Twin- 
Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 


, June 1953 


16l-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. Accommo- 
dates bodies of 30- to 36-pupil capacity depending on tire 
equipment. Thriftmaster engine, 176 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
power) under 35 m.p.h. governed speed. Heavy-duty brakes; 
Torque-Action, front; Twin-Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 


137-INCH WHEELBASE JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Accommodates bodies of 
16-pupil capacity. Chevrolet Thriftmaster valve-in-head en- 
gine, 176 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
Torque-Action brakes. 








OWw-cost B. E. @ 


( Business Eduation Advancement ) 





Packard Junior College installs 20 new Remington Electrics. Packard—one of the oldest business schools in the country —knows 
the importance of modern business training. That’s why they recently installed these 20 new B.E. A. Remington Electrics. Result ? Packard 


teachers report students /earn faster, easier and achieve much higher WPM speeds 


New B.E.A. package plan simplifies 
Electric Typewriter teaching and learning 


...enables students to step up their WPM averages 


and to qualify for better-paying executive secretarial positions! 


What does B.E. A. offer your school? /¢ offers a basic 
electric typist workshop of five or more Remington 
Klectric Typewriters at the /owest cost in history! This 
battery of typewriters enables you to teach a// advanced 
pupils for as little extra as ¢hree cents per machine, 
per day. /t offers you expert advice and assistance set- 
ting up and operating your classroom. Remington 
Rand school specialists help plan your installation. . . 
show you the most efficient desk layouts... reveal how 


to obtain maximum typing hours from your work- 


110 


shop. /t offers you today’s most modern typewriters — 
brand-new, rugged Remington Electrics...typewriters 
that are built to take it... typewriters complete with 
all the latest automatic features at no extra cost. /n 
addition, the B.E.A. plan enables you to pay as you 
teach. Install your electric typist workshop now. Make 
low monthly payments as your students receive this 
all-important training. There is no charge for this 
service. Get complete information today by mailing 


coupon on opposite page. 
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electric typist workshops 
», Mremington. stand 


Newark East-Side High adopts B.E.A. Plan. This twenty-seven machine B. E. A. classroom, believed one of the largest electric type 
writer classrooms in any public school, demonstrates the importance of electric training. After using these Remington Electrics for one year, 


school officials report that students ave nearly doubled their average WPM rates for one-minute tests. 


Partial list of schools with new B.E.A. classrooms 


Drake Business School Leaksville Township School Oak Park & River Forest High School 
Orange, New Jersey Leaksville, N.C. Oak Park, Il 

Browne’s Business College New London High School Mt. San Antonio College 
Jamaica, L. I. New London, Wis. Pomona, Calif. 

Academy for Adults Norfolk City Schools San Francisco Board of Education 
Chicago, Ill. Norfolk, Va San Francisco, Calif 

Greensboro High School Southern Methodist University Oshkosh High Schoo! 
Greensboro, N. C. Dallas, Texas Oshkosh, Wis 

Warner Robins High School University of Utah Cape Girardeau Central High School 
Warner Robins, Georgia Salt Lake City, Utah Cape Girardeau, Mo 


And scores of other schools and colleges. 


, FREE! Complete B.E.A. Guide for 


teaching the Electric Typewriter Manager, Typewriter Education Services 


Morente 16 dact-Alled nanes which completely Remington Rand Inc., Room 2838, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Please send me free copy ot the B E.A. Guide 


simplify teaching the electric typewriter. Sec- 
for simplifying Electric Typing teaching (RE 8591) 


ULA tions cover: development, teaching and no 


° . . ) ‘ 
menclature of electric typewriter, difference in Please send me complete facts on new B.E.A. program 
teaching the electric and manual typewriter, 


how to set up a B.E.A. Workshop, and how 


7-minute film ‘*Keys to Electri-conomy’’ 


i. 


* your complimentary copy today. 


Makers of the Remington Electric, Standard 
Quiet-riter, Office-riter and Noiseless Typewriters 


School 
Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Ple } . ; : _— 
ease phone to arrange for a free showing of the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
City Zone State | 


e 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
to obtain free teaching aids. Mail Coupon for | deme Title 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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AS MODERN 
AS TOMORROW'S 
SCHOOLS... 


JENED, 
STEEL LOCKERS 


GIVE YOU GREATER 
PLANNING 
FLEXIBILITY 


















OVER 300 
COMBINATIONS 
OF TYPES, 
SIZES AND 
DESIGN 
VARIATIONS 





























$ .ncity Penco, the quality-built 
standard locker that meets “‘special”’ 
storage needs more economically 
than costly custom-built equipment! 
There is a size to fit almost any 
space. You have a choice of private, 
multi-person or combination lockers 
—equipped with today’s most prac- 
tical, modern systems of locking and 
ventilation. In new schools or old, 
Penco Steel Lockers help assure 
better sanitation, lower maintenance 
costs, higher student morale. 


MFRS. OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 
STEEL LOCKERS, SHELVING, CABINETS 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 


ENN METAL 
70 OREGON AVE., PHILA. 48, PA. 


85™ YEAR OF SERVICE 
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Commissioner McGrath 
Resigns, Protesting Cuts 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, U.S. commissioner of education 
since 1949, resigned on April 22. 

His resignation was an act of protest 
against “budgetary actions {which} 
have cut deeply into the program of 
the Office of Education.” To dramatize 
his provest Dr. McGrath tried to bring 
his letter of resignation in person to 
President Eisenhower's office. Unable 
to do so, he took copies to the major 
newspapers and news services in Wash- 
ington for immediate release. 

In his letter addressed to the Presi- 
McGrath explained the 
“budgetary actions” that have forced 
him to quit federal service. He related 
how the Bureau of the Budget had au- 
thorized last August the spending of 
about a quarter of a million dollars 
for the Veterans Educational Services 
Division and how Congress refused to 
appropriate funds to wipe out the ac- 
cumulated deficit. The result has been 
a reduction in force of 71 persons on 
the staff of the Office of Education and 
a prospective furlough without pay for 
the others before June 30. 

Dr. McGrath then took up the ques- 
tion of the budget for the coming year. 
He wrote: “If there were hope of sub- 
stantially larger funds for 1954 the 
damage already done might at least in 
part be repaired. But the budget which 
the Bureau of the Budget now allows 
for next fiscal year includes additional 
reductions that will further damage the 
program of the Office of Education 
even if the Congress allows the full 
amounts proposed.” 

Continuing his explanation to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Dr. McGrath wrote: 
“There are serious problems in Ameti- 
can education today, problems which 
demand national attention and action. 
They can and should be dealt with 
completely within the American tra- 
dition of state and local control of edu- 
cation. But if this desirable goal is to 
be reached the necessary professional 
resources will be required at the na- 
tional level in the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. . . . 

“I understand and I am sympathetic 
to the need to economize in govern- 
ment spending and to balance the bud- 
get. But it does not seem to me, Mr. 


President. wise public policy to reduce 





the quality of the education of Am- 
erican children, as has been done, at a 
saving of such small sums while we 
continue as a nation to spend billions 
for other purposes.” 

Dr. McGrath was the eleventh com- 
missioner of education. He took office 
March 18, 1949, succeeding John W. 
Studebaker, who also resigned with a 
strong blast at the manner in which 
the then Truman administration was 
treating the Office of Education. 


Senate Rejects Proposal 
of Tidelands Oil to Education 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Deciding a 
clear issue between the states and the 
federal government, the Senate voted 
56 to 33 to deny the federal govern- 
ment the right to lease offshore lands 
and use part of the money for grants 
to underpin education. The historic 
vote came on April 27 after one of 
the longest talking sessions in the 
Senate chambers. 

The effect of this vote was to snuff 
out the “oil-for-lamps-of-education” 
dream of Senator Hill (D.-Ala.). 
Senator Hill and his supporters had 
spoken nearly 700,000 words to ex- 
pound the claim that even part of 
the revenue to be obtained from leas- 
ing the submerged lands would make 
a “magnificent endowment for educa- 
tion,” if the money were to go to the 
U.S. Treasury. 

In the closing hour of the debate on 
this single point in the battle for the 
submerged lands, Senator Taft (R.- 
Ohio) said: 

“From the first I have supported 
the claims of the states to ownership 
of these lands, for the simple reason 
that it seemed perfectly clear to me at 
all times that the thirteen original 
states were the real owners of these 
lands and that the Supreme Court opin- 
ions were clearly wrong.” 

Moving from history to_ politics, 
Senator Taft continued: “The Repub- 
lican candidate [Eisenhower] took a 
Clear position in favor of the owner- 
ship by the states of submerged lands. 
The Democratic candidate [Stevenson] 
took a clear position against that own- 
ership. . . . The majority was more 
than 6,000,000 votes for the man who 
advocated ownership by the states.” 

The majority in the Senate favoring 
state ownership decided only the ques- 
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Strong, enduring walls with 
lifetime finish, in one operation... 


NATCO 


Ceramic 


Glazed 


TRITILE | 








Low upkeep, fire safety and ease of cleaning are just a 
few of the many advantages secured through the use of 
Natco Ceramic Glazed Vitritile for the interior walls 
of the Divine Savior High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Architect—E. Breilmaier and Sons, Milwaukee. Con- 
tractor—Hunzinger Construction Company, Butler, Wis. 


Use Natco Ceramic Glazed Vitritile for load-bearing and other than occasional washing with soap and water. 

non-load-bearing walls and facings, veneers and wainscots Write now for a copy of Faber Birren’s new book 
in schools, colleges and other institutional buildings. It “Color Engineered Facing Tile” and also for Natco 
provides bright, colorful, cheery rooms that stay beautiful Shape Catalogs and other literature describing the use of 
and unmarred year after year with no maintenance needed Natco Structural Clay Products forall types of construction. 


e™ NATCO CORPORATION 


FTi FORMERLY NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION NATCO ) 
Ree General Office: 327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania Quauity f 
s 


Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New York, North Birmingham, Smee 1806 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Ontario, Canada 
17 strategically located clay plants 
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faterior 


and 
titerior PORCELAIN WHITE 
ENAMEL 


On HiiOwiInG 


l 00RS l7ke 
fine white porcelain 
But it’s tough 
ah) 























VALDURA 
M & F ENAMEL 


is also available in 


22 NON-FADING COLORS 


including delicate Pastels and Rich 
Colorful Deep-Tones 














VALDURA DIVISION + AMERICAN-MARIETTA CO. + 101 E. ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


r Just check and mail this coupon, attached to your regular business letterhead, 4 


and Valdura will be at your service! 
["] Please have a Valdura Representative call. 
[] Please have a Valdura Technical Expert call—no charge—to ad- 
vise on special maintenance problem. 
) Send specific Tech Notes on Valdura Porcelain White Enamel. 
{.] Send specific Tech Notes and color cards on all Valdura Heavy 
Duty Maintenance Paints. 
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NEWS... 


tion of the submerged lands within 
the “historic boundaries” of the states. 

The Senate interior committee will 
next bring out a separate bill to reg- 


| ulate oil leases further out on the con- 


tinental shelf. This wealth remains 
under federal ownership. But there are 
signs that the victorious states-rights 
advocates will put up a fight for the 
riches beyond the continental shelf 
also. Hence the echoes of the off-shore 


| debates which lasted throughout April 


| duties, 


will again be heard in Washington 
before Congress goes home in July. 


Textbook Investigation Has 
Happy Ending in Tennessee 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—An_ investiga- 
tion of textbooks in Tennessee has re- 
sulted in evidence that there is a com- 
plete absence of subversiveness — and 
a lack of superior texts. 

Other states have expressed interest 
in the procedure of Tennessee's ‘con- 
structive” approach. 

First, the legislature by joint resolu- 
tion provided for a five-man committee 
to investigate and learn if communistic 
and socialistic theories of government 
are being injected into textbooks for use 
in Tennessee schools and colleges. 

Preparing to undertake its investiga- 
tion the committee (1) expressed con- 
cern for the welfare of the public 
schools, (2) stated what it saw as its 
(3) outlined its fundamental 
beliefs, (4) gave a statement of criteria 
for examination of books, and (5) in- 


| dicated a pattern for procedure in an- 


alyzing complaints and investigating 
books. 

Open hearings of complaints were 
held within the purview of the commit- 
tee’s duty as interpreted by its resolu- 
tion. Of those appearing to testify 
against books, the committee asked (1) 
if a written complaint had been filed by 
the witness, (2) if he had read the 
book in question, (3) if he had not 
read the book, what the source of his 
complaint was, (4) if the complaint 
was based on hearsay or on a review 


| which had been based on quotations 


out of context, and (5) if the witness 
had a copy of the book to which he was 
objecting with passages marked indicat- 
ing communistic or socialistic teachings. 

The State Textbook Commission was 


| asked to give assistance. So that they 


might defend the books questioned, au- 
thors and publishers were notified of 
the complaints and given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in defense. 
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THE BUSINESS OF RUNNING A SCHOOL CALLS FOR P-A-X—THE BUSINESS TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ae 


“open the door” 


fo any room 


in the sche 


WITH THE TURN 
OF A PAX DIAL 


You can bridge the distance between you and your 
staff — and the jobs you all do — with a work-saving 
P-A-X Business Telephone System! 

At the turn of a P-A-X dial, this completely automatic, 
school-owned telephone system connects you to the 
office next door . . . to the distant boiler room . . . or even 
to another building. In completely private “two-way” 
conversation, facts and instructions are issued and 
received first-hand, as detailed as need be. P-A-X 
telephones throughout the school stop unnecessary 
walking, waiting and confusion — so everyone works 
faster, with less fatigue. 

Schools in growing numbers are saving valuable time 
of administrators and professional employees, by 
adopting P-A-X Business Telephone Systems. 

P-A-X belongs in the business of running your school. 
Let us send you facts to use in your planning. 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 

1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 





How P-A-X Helps a Detroit School. 
A study of communication at a modern 
high school is offered in an abundantly 
illustrated 8-page booklet of special interest to 

. ihe “ie 
The inexpensive P-A-X switch- school administrators. Write for your free copy. 
board shown above is de- 
signed for use in schools. It 
serves 10 to 100 telephones! 


Other P-A-X  switchboards : . 

serve any desired number of 4 : business 
telephones, complete simul- 4 =e ‘ telephone 
taneously any number of calls : 

as required, 

P-A-X Systems are compara- 

ble in quality and enduring 

service to public telephone 

equipment. 
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NEWS... 


Small Town School Administrators in Midwest 
Recognize Responsibilities to Their Communities 


KANSAS City, Mo.—The schools in 
small communities of the Midwest are 
banking on their services to all citizens 
—young and old—to keep up the pres- 
ent high level of teamwork for better 
schools. These community schools look 
a lot farther than the schoolhouse walls 
to find the boundaries of their educa- 
tional responsibilities. They follow a be- 
lief that the schools must answer for the 


She 


level of living in the community, and 
they speak of the “whole community” 
as well as the “whole child.” 

What is the future direction of the 
services that community schools will 
offer? Several hundred Midwesterners 
met in Kansas City April 12 to 14 to 
plan for effective community leadership. 
The conference was a merger of two 
groups — Administrative Leadership 


2&4 
Lamp 


4&8 FT. LUMINOUS INDIRECT LUMINAIRES— 


@ Modern designer styling, creative engineering and fine crafts- 
manship are combined into a unit of exceptional beauty and 
high overall efficiencies. 

@ Curved panels of white, ribbed polystyrene give high reflec- 
tivity and produce a luxurious quality of illumination. 

@ The illuminated unit blends into the ceiling since its surface 
brightness and that of the ceiling are nearly equal. 

@ Unit is below the minimum brightness specifications of Illum- 
inating Engineering Society. 


Write for Data Sheet B-9 
for Complete Specifications 


Et E ISBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


FLUORESCENT 


419 OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


“Oynsbu 


INCANDESCENT 


rmafilector 
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IN PRINCIPAL CITIES e@ 


WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 


Serving Community Schools, and Rural 
Life and Education—and was sponsored 
by the N.E.A. Department of Rural 
Education, the American Association of 
School Administrators, and the Chief 
State School Officers. Delegates were 
present from Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, and North Dakota. 

In terms of complete community 
service delegates said the term “adult 
education” is insufficient. In working 
toward a higher total level of commu- 
nity living, the schools plan for ex- 
panded health services, library facilities 
available even in the outer reaches of 
rural areas, attention to the exceptional 
needs of children and adults, and local 
research facilities in agriculture and 
other economic interests of the area. 
These community school leaders see 
this program as an all-year proposition. 

One of the big problems that 
emerged in virtually all discussions was 
the difficulty in finding interested, ade- 
quately prepared teachers and other 
school personnel to work on the major 
tasks of rural education. The commu- 
nity school leaders challenged teacher 
education institutions to develop prep- 
aration programs in full recognition of 
the scope of the job to be done today 
in small communities. 

Following the pattern of most edu- 
cational groups these days, the con- 
ferees were especially concerned with 
current and potential criticism of pub- 
lic schools. The solution they came up 
with was geared to their own local 
Recognizing that they have 
a distinct advantage over their col- 
leagues in larger cities, they determined 
to rely on close personal contact with 
their local citizens and to create favor- 
able attitudes toward the schools by be- 
coming the real service agency of the 
community. 


situation. 


Discussion leaders emphasized to the 
group the necessity for involving lay 
citizens in determining the direction of 
school policy. Administrators were re- 
minded that surveys of citizen opinion 
regarding the schools can be made with 
a minimum of expense and have proved 
to be valuable as a basis for a public 
information program. School adminis- 
trators present related their own ex- 
periences with citizens advisory com- 
mittees; general practice seems to favor 
committees formed with specific goals 
in mind rather than permanent com- 
mittees with broad policy-determining 
duties. | Cont. on p. 118| 
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Sams OM] Offers Schools And Churches 


3 Great New Developments In Folding Furniture! 


Sh ee 


Samson Banquet Table has greater 
strength with less weight than any 
folding table of its size! Damage- 
resistant top of Masonite or plastic. 
Exclusive safety lock prevents legs 
from folding accidentally. Sets up 
ot folds away easily, stores compactly. 
Now in 6- or 8-ft. lengths, 30° wide. 





Sh ee 


Samson Tablet-Arm Chair is 
ideal for schoolrooms and 
meeting rooms of all kinds. 
Tablet-arm of five-ply selected 
hardwoods, one-half-inch 
thick. Seat is concave-formed, 
and back rest is compound- 
curved for extra comfort. Legs 
and frame are of 19-gauge tu- 
bular steel, electrically welded 
for extra strength! 


Here are three new reasons why 
buyers of public seating equipment 
everywhere call Samson their number 
one buy! The new Samson products 
shown on this page will give your 
school or church more value for every 
dollar it spends on public seating. 
They feature real extras in strength, 
safety, long life and economy! 


Samson Folding Chairs are uphol- 
stered in heavy-duty vinyl—actually 
50% heavier than vinyl material design- 
ed for home use! Easy to clean! Super- 
resistant to scuffing and stains! Keeps 
new-looking longer! No extra cost! 


“How To Save Money On Public Seating” is a 
helpful, free booklet that we'll be glad to 
send you—please write us on your letter- 
head! Ask your Samson Public Seating dis- 
tributor about the special low prices on 
quantity purchases of tables and chairs; 
or write us direct for further information. 


Strong Enough To Stand Ou ! 


Samson FOLDING CHAIRS ARE USED BY 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES EVERYWHERE! 





Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Division, Dept. Y-4, Detroit 29, Michigan 


ALSO MAKERS OF FAMOUS SAMSON FOLDING FURNITURE FOR THE HOME AND SMART SAMSONITE LUGGAGE FOR TRAVEL 
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TODAY’S FINEST SCHOOL TOWELS 
.. » FOR “COST-CONSCIOUS” BUYERS 


You buy quality that leaves price forgotten with McArthur’s performance- 
plus Super Gym and Super-Turk School Towels. Woven of the best long staple, 
triple twisted two-ply yarns . . . full 20’ x 40, shrunk size to eliminate strain 
when in use... they thrive on rough service. Yes .. . for the longest-wearing, 
lowest-cost-per-use, school towel on the market . . . choose McArthur . . . the 
towel with the economical School Towel Plan, and the free towel repair service. 


New, lower prices make McArthur Towels even more attractive now. 


oo MrAR THUR bee's. 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y, 
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RUGGED GUARDIAN 
of Persons and Property 


Children dash into streets . . . they need Mane 
accident protection ... Bothersome in- [Conrimenraa Steck CORPORATION Foal | 
truders may roam your grounds. These Kokomo, Indiana ‘ 
are jobs for Continental, the better erect- Please send FREE copy of 
d, 1 lastin hain link fence. Get ' Planned Protection’'—com- 
ed, onger-tasti gc in 4 e. Vue plete manual on property 
peace-of-mind and protection perma-  ! protection. 
nence by contacting your nearest Conti- Nome 
nental sales office now. Address 
' 


*Trade Mrk. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. City 
ke 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF Monviecturer's Wire in many sitet, KOKOTE, Heme Seoled, Coppered, Tinned, Annecied, ALSO, Cooted end Uncocted Stee! Sheets, Neils, 
shapes, tempers ond Aniites, inctvding Golvenized, Liquor Fiawhed. Bright, Leod Cooted, ond special wire, Continental Chara Link Fence, ond other products. 
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NEWS... 


The conference was reminded by 
Shirley Cooper, assistant executive sec- 
retary of the A.A.S.A., that the impact 
of schools on rural areas during the 
past several years has been phenomenal. 
Improved production and new methods 
of farming, breadth of cultural interest, 
and democracy in action at the local 
level have been largely the results of 
the efforts of schools in rural America, 
he said. 


UN Group Submits Plan for 
Rebuilding Korean Schools 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Upon the com- 
pletion of a six-month survey, a six- 
man UNESCO study group submitted 
a report to the U.N. Korean Recon- 
struction Agency on the subject of the 
rebuilding of Korea's school system. 
Donald P. Cottrell, dean of the college 
of education at Ohio State University, 
headed the mission. 

The group’s report suggested that 
U.N.K.R.A. undertake a five-year pro- 
gram designed to build an educational 
system which will aid in the “democra- 
tization and intelligent modernization 
of Korean life.” Among the 20 specific 
projects it listed which would bring 
wide changes in the system are the re- 
building and reequipping of schools and 
universities, providing classrooms for 
more students, raising standards and 
numbers of teachers, building and ex- 
panding of laboratory and library fa- 
cilities. 

Repair, construction and equipment 
of educational facilities would require 
the greater part of the proposed pro- 
gram. Dean Cottrell estimates that 
29,000 of Korea's 42,000 classrooms 
have been destroyed or damaged and 
4500 have been taken over by military, 
police and refugees. 


Scarsdale Schools Cleared 
of Communist Charges 

SCARSDALE, N.Y.—The Scarsdale 
school system was pronounced free of 
organized Communist infiltration last 
April upon completion of a year long 
inquiry by the education and school 
budget committee of the Scarsdale 
Town Club. 

The Scarsdale Citizens Committee 
complained for several years of infil- 
tration but failed to substantiate its al- 
legations, the club’s report said. 

Undesirable consequences have re- 
sulted from the controversy over Com- 
munist infiltration, according to the re- 
port, and the group found that the 
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SELECT HARDWOOD VENEER 


NE 
umn HIGH-PRESSU pe 
ED BACKING SHEET 


é 
é 


ONLY A NATCOLITE SCHOOL TOP 
HAS THESE THREE ASSETS: 


1. NEVAMAR High-pressure laminated surface 


A super-hard top and backing sheet assures maintenance-free service 
. never needs re-finishing. In mellow maple grains specially de- 


veloped for low light reflectance. 


Precision-balanced, warp-proof core 


Just as important to the life of the top is National’s own special inner 


core which makes it absolutely warp-proof. 


Wynene plastic mar-proof edge 


NATCOLITE 
INEVAMAR| 
“ey agen hth Completely seals the top on all sides for added protection against 


lateral impact. Won’t crack or chip. 


Write for complete brochure on the National School Line. 
} 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


ODENTON, MARYLAND 


Division of National Store Fixture Co. 
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Designed Especially for A 
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Easy as a-b-c. Duplicating paper 


work with the new Old Town Copymaker 


is so simple that even the youngest boy or girl in your school can handle 


it with ease. 


Specifically built for school use — with rugged, streamlined construction 
—at a price schools can afford. The Old Town Copymaker is a spirit 
duplicator which does not require stencils, mats, or inking — clean, 


efficient, fast. 


VU) sR 


cORP ORATION 


OLD TOWN CORPORATION 
750 Pacific St., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


Manufacturers also of world-renowned OLD TOWN 
Carbons, Ribbons and Duplicating Supplies. H 
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tion about this new economical duplicator 
mail this coupon today. 


» For free demonstration or more informa- 


OLD TOWN CORPORATION 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete literature on the 
new Model 9S OLD TOWN Copymaker. 


(CD Please arrange for a demonstration. 
Name——-- -_- 
Address ——_— 
School 
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NEWS... 


charges have brought unfavorable at- 
tention to the community, caused un- 
warranted divisions within Scarsdale, 
and have tended to arouse latent reli- 
gious bigotry. 

The charges were founded largely on 
the inclusion in the school library of 
books written by authors claimed to be 
Communists or fellow travelers and the 
appearance at school functions or public 
meetings of persons sympathetic to 


/ communism, the report said. 


Only 75 of the library's 20,000 vol- 
umes were called into question, accord- 
ing to the report, and it was noted that 
those attacked were challenged because 
of authorship rather than content in 
most instances. The criticism was cen- 
tered chiefly on the historical novels of 
Howard Fast, a biography of Paul Robe- 
son by Anna Louise Strong, and an an- 
thology of poetry edited by Louis Un- 
termeyer. 

In its conclusion the report said: “The 
basic charge of the Citizens Committee 
is that there has been and is within our 
schools Communist infiltration by pat- 
tern and design, instigated or actively 
abetted locally and sufficiently  evi- 
denced by the presence and use of cer- 
tain books and certain speakers. 

“With these conclusions of Commu- 
nist infiltration we do not agree on the 
basis of such evidence, which we con- 
sider insufficient to substantiate any 
such conclusion. 

“On the contrary, we believe that 
there is not now, nor has there been 


| during the immediately preceding years 
| any organized Communist infiltration 


of our schools.” 


Jewish Group Denounces 
Misuse of Investigations 

New YorK.—At its five-day, eight- 
ieth anniversary biennial convention 
here in April, the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations went on record 
condemning “irresponsible attacks on 
the public school system by exaggerat- 
ing the small number of subversive 
teachers out of all proportion to the true 
facts.” 

“Misuse of investigative procedures 
should not be countenanced,” a resolu- 
tion on investigations of the public 
school system said. However, the con- 
vention held that Communists and sub- 
versive teachers should not be employed 
or retained by boards of education. 

The resolution stated: “Whether con- 
ducted by legislative committees or 
school boards, investigations in our pub- 
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OLD DESKS MADE “GOOD AS NEW” 


at the Oak Park and River Forest High School, 
Oak Park, illinois re-surfaced with G-E TEXTOLITE* 


V HEN you save the desk surface, you save all — that’s how 

Alvin Wilson, Business Supervisor of Oak Park and River 
Forest High School in Oak Park. Illinois saved the desks in this 
classroom. 

The picture tells the story. You can see how smooth and bright 
G-E Textolite makes the desk tops. The entire classroom has been 
given a new modern appearance. 

You can get many additional years of use from present school 
furniture by re-surfacing with G-E Textolite cafeteria tables 
work tables as well as desks. For installation information, ask 


your nearest Roddiscraft warehouse. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





TEXTOLITE 


Mar and scuff proof 
Stainless 

Wears like iron 

Cleans like glass 

Near perfect light reflectance 
Reduces maintenance costs 
Cuts down cleaning time 
Encourages neat work 


Available in a wide range 
of wood grain patterns and 
colors, including a pattern 
developed especially for use 
in schools, 





NATIONWIDE Ruddiscraft WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


Cambridge 39, Mass. ® Charlotte 6, N. C. © Chicago 32, Ill. 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio @ Cleveland 4, Ohio © Detroit 14, Mich. 

Kansas City 3, Kan. © Los Angeles 58, Calif. © Louisville 10, Ky. 

Marshfield, Wis. © Miami 38, Fla. © Milwaukee 8, Wis. © New 

Hyde Park, L. |., N. Y. © New York 55, N. Y. © Port Newark 5, 

N. J. ® Philadelphia 34, Pa. @ St. Lovis 16, Mo. ® San Fran- 
cisco 24, Calif. © San Leandro, Calif. 
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*OPTIONAL WITH ANY EMCO 


CLASSROOM 
WARDROBE 


® COMPACT IN DESIGN 
@® RECEDER DOOR 
@® EXTRA STORAGE SPACE 


Here's a modern unit that fills the teacher's 
need for closet space in classrooms! Optional 
as part of any EMCO wardrobe, the EMCO 
receding door teacher closet has a full width 
top shelf and three side shelves. 


An umbrella rack with standard drip pan is 
built in... half width hanger rod provides 
plenty of hanger space. And all EMCO 
teacher closets are made with a special solid 
bronze knob and key lock that is master 
keyed. When teacher closet is used in con- 
nection with EMCO wardrobes no dividing 
mullion is necessary—cork or chalkboard can 
be continuous with wardrobe doors. The 
receder door adds extra usable cubic feet to 
the classroom plus uniformity of appearance. 
Write today for com 
plete details on the 
EMCO Line — world’s 
most copied § class 
room wardrobe and 
combination closet 
installations 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, INC. 


1210 E. NINTH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SEES ANANRL ATTRAC HE 


wARPRORES 


ARE OUR BUSINESS 
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NEWS... 


lic schools should be conducted in a | 


spirit of fair play, solely as a search for 


the truth and without abuse of the con- | 


stitutional rights of the witnesses.” 


New York City Superintendent 
Endorses Congressional Probes 

New YorK.—William Jansen, su- 
perintendent of New York City’s 
schools, told the Senate internal security 
subcommittee that critics of Senator 
Jenner's investigations “are talking non- 
sense” in denouncing the inquiries as an 
assault on academic freedom. Of the 
city’s 37,000 teachers, about 180 are 
under investigation as possible Commu- 
nists, Mr, Jansen said. 

Mr. Jansen is the first public school 
superintendent to endorse the Congres- 
sional investigations, according to the 
Edpress News Letter. 


Board’s Right to Ask Employes 
If They Are Communists Upheld 


Troy, N.Y.—The right of the New 
City Board of Education to question its 
employes about former or current Com- 
munist party affiliations and to disci- 
pline those who refuse to answer was 
upheld last month by State Supreme 
Court Justice Donald S. Taylor. 

In the first court ruling in the state 
on the matter of refusal, Justice Taylor 
dismissed an appeal by six city teachers. 
This action upheld a decision by Lewis 
A. Wilson, commis- 
sioner, who last September ruled that 
the board had the legal right to ask 
teachers whether they were members 
of the Communist party and to dismiss 


state education 


those who refused to answer. 

The teachers appealed the commis- 
sioner’s ruling on the ground that the 
board’s inquiry abridged their consti- 
tutional rights and that the board in 
its statement of policy of Dec. 6, 1951, 
Was attempting to take administrative 
action in a field delegated to the board 
of regents under the Feinberg law. 

Justice Taylor ‘says he found nothing 
in the Feinberg law or board of regents 
rules “at variance with the interpreta- 
tion which the commissioner has given 
them.” He said further that there is no 
provision “which would prevent the 
board of education from independently 
establishing a list of its own of organ- 
izations which advocate the overthrow 
of the government by force, or from 


questioning any teacher as to his or her | 
membership in any organization which 


it suspects is in such category.” 


Durable... 
Accurate... 
Easy to use! 


You can be sure of these dependable 
features when your health scales bear 
the name Fairbanks-Morse—first name 
in scales! This is the new Model 1265, 
noted for its accuracy... durability... 
smart appearance... and easy-to-use 
features—you get trouble-free perform- 
ance over the years. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 





SCALES © PUMPS « DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY « RAIL CARS » HOME WATER 
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YOUR SCHOOL BY SUMMER’S END? 


This actual photograph of destruction by 
vandals is typical of what will happen to 
thousands of schools this summer. Yours need 
not be among them. There’s an answer to this 


problem .. . Tuf-flex* tempered plate glass 
LOOK AT THIS TEST—> iJ- 


This shows a half-pound (1 % diam.) 
steel ball being dropped on a piece 
of %4"’-thick Tuf-flex from a height 
of ten feet and bouncing off without 
damaging the glass. If maximum Tuf-flex a wise investment. It saves, too, by 
impact resistance is reached, Tuf- t Z . 
flex disintegrates into small, rela- preventing the damage caused to interiors and 


tively harmless pieces. 


that resists sticks and stones. 
Look up your annual reglazing costs and 


you ll see why so many school boards consider 


equipment when water and weather get through 
broken glass in unattended schools. 

Tuf-flex for school windows is '4"’-thick 
plate glass, heat tempered during manufacture 
to withstand greater impact. Your local L-O-F 
Glass Distributor will give you full information 
and a sample to test, or write Libbey‘Owens: 
Ford Glass Company, 8963 Nicholas Bldg., 
‘Toledo 3, Ohio. ® 





mgr oe FLEX TEMPERED PLATE GLASS 


Made by LIBBEY* OWENS* FORD GLASS COMPANY 
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Richards - Wilcox 


Photo shows how entire interior of an 
R-W No. 833 Multiple-Action Master 
Control Door Wardrobe is instantly 
accessible, instantly exposed for air- 
ing, simply by opening master door, 


SCHOOL 
WARDROBES 


We had Johnny in mind when we designed R-W school ward- 
robes. Johnny’s health, comfort and convenience —not to mention 
his occasional frivolous moods—were all factors to be considered. 

For instance, the problem of achieving maximum hygiene 
and comfort was solved by a unique system of doors. This system 
allows fresh air to circulate through the clothes. It helps reduce 
musty odors, keeps the wardrobe sanitary and allows damp 
clothes to dry quickly. And R-W Wardrobes have no inaccessible 
walls and corners. Cleaning’s a snap, and they’re easy to keep 
clean. 

And what could be more convenient for youngsters than 
doors that open at a touch, with knobs and inside hooks easily 
accessible to even the smallest child. 

The rugged construction of R-W School Wardrobes is designed 
to withstand heavy usage—especially those days when Johnny 
and his friends are ‘‘feeling their oats.”’ 


Richards-Wilcox School Wardrobes are manufactured 
according to three standard principles of operation: Wy 


Each type can be fur- 1, Individual Door Operation—fully receding \ 
nished with flush doors, 

coat racks, chalk boards, 
cork boards and other 
accessories. 


' 2. Pair Door Operation 


3. Multiple Door Operation 


For complete information about Richards-Wilcox School Wardrobes, 
write to: 


SUDING DOOR HANGERS & TRACK © FRE 
DOORS & MATURES & GARAGE DOORS & FQUIP. 
MENT © INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS & CRANES 
@ SCHOOL WARDROBES & PARTITIONS © 


ELEVATOR DOOR OPERATING sQUIPMENT 520 THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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READER OPINION 
(Continued From Page 10) 





cupational training for a wide variety 
of occupations.” 

A joint study just completed by the 
13 states in the North Atlantic region 
for the U.S. Office of Education, en- 
titled “What Becomes of the Trade 
School Graduate?” shows that, of 10,- 
389 graduates of day trade schools and 
cooperative programs of June 1952, 
67 per cent of the day trade graduates 
and 84 per cent of the cooperative 
graduates were employed immediately 
in occupations for which they had 
been trained or an occupation directly 
related thereto. These graduates came 
from 162 communities in 13 states. 

Does this appear to indicate that 
the vocational schools are unable suc- 
cessfully to prepare young people for 
careers in business and industry? 

Rather than being in “retreat,” vo- 
cational education has never had wider 
acceptance on the part of industrialists, 
businessmen, modern superintendents 
of schools, boards of education, parents 
and students. 

A recent study conducted by the 
state department of public instruction 
in Michigan, covering 30,000 parents 
in more than sixty communities, re- 
vealed that, in response to a free ques- 
tion, 75 per cent of the parents re- 
quested specific preparation for a job 
as the No. 1 addition to the high 
school program after the basic general 
subjects have been included. 

During the study in Erie County, 
New York, 11,000 high school stu- 
dents were asked about their desire 
for specific vocational preparation in 
the high school. A substantial major- 
ity requested such preparation and ex- 
pressed the willingness to travel con- 
siderable distance to receive it—GER- 
ALD B. LEIGHBODY, assistant superin- 
tendent for vocational and practical 
arts education, Buffalo, N.Y., and un- 
til recently assistant commissioner for 
instructional services (vocational edu- 
cation), New York State Education 
Department. 





Pamphlet on Teaching Released 


MADISON, Wis.—A new booklet, 
"9 Wisconsin State Colleges Invite 
You to Plan a Teaching Career,” was 
released here recently. Aimed at the 
high school senior, the pamphlet is a 
pictorial display of college and post- 
college teacher life. 
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TROUPERETTE INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 


SPOTLIGHTS 
AFFORD ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


@ An abundance of exceedingly bright, quiet, flickerless light. 
» 
@ Sharp edge, head spot to flood. 


@ No heavy rotating equipment required. Simply plug into 110- 
volt outlet, 


@ Ready portability. Mounted on casters. Easily disassembled 
for shipping. 


@ Two-element, variable focal length objective lens system, 
@ Sibered glass retiector. 


@ Horizontal masking contro! angles 45 degrees in each 
direction. 


@ Fast-operating 6-slide color boomerang. 


1 
TROUPER HIGH INTENSITY 
ARG SPOTLIGHT 


for large auditoriums, Ad- 
justable, self - regulating 
transformer in base. Auto- 
matic are control. A trim 
of carbons burns 80 
minutes. 

















for small auditoriums and schools. Pro 
jects 6-1/2 times brighter head spots than 
any other incandescent spotlight. Utilizes 
all the light through most of the spot sizes 


as contrasted to spotlights which vary spot 
size solely by irising, thus losing 
substantial light. 
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THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


“The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 


52 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send free literature and prices on the ( ) Strong Trouper Arc Spot- 
light; ( ) Strong Trowperette Incandescent Spotlight; ( ) Strong Universal 
Arc Slide Projector. 

Name 

Street 

City & State 

Name of Supplier 
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Colorado Associations Defeat 
Bill for School Investigation 

DENVER.—An investigation of text- 
books, teaching and other phases of 
Colorado schools was voted by the state 
senate last February, only to be de- 
feated in the house the following day. 
Defeat of the measure is credited to 
the combined efforts of Colorado as- 
sociations. 

The organizations that participated 
in persuading the house to vote down 
the resolution were: the Colorado Edu- 


Brakes 
On 
Your Floors 


cation Association, the state board of 
education, the state department of edu- 
cation, the Denver Citizens Committee 
for the Public Schools, the P.T.A., the 
League of Women Voters, the American 
Association of University Women, the 
American Federation of Teachers, the 
American Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, rep- 
resentatives from the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce, and representatives of 
the local National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


FLOOR WAX 


There is new safety in walking when floors are finished with 


Ves-Cote . 


. . because Ves-Cote contains a new and proven 


anti-slip agent, DuPont’s ‘“Ludox”* colloidal silica. These 
minute particles of “‘Ludox’’* create excellent sole and heel 


traction—offer effective braking 


action for each step. 





ANTI-SLIP 
PROTECTION 


In addition to safety, Ves-Cote 
dries to a high lustre; is long- 
wearing; water resistant; easy to 
apply and dries quickly. 


If you need safe floors, yet de- 
mand attractive floors—Ves-Cote 
is your answer. 


"sademerk of E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


When you step on Ves-Cote, the 
weight of the foot forces the hard 
“Ludox” colloidal silica spheres into 
the wax particles, providing superior 
braking action. This way, Ves-Cote 
gives greater slip protection. 











ary Approved by the 


UL iy Underwriters Laboratories. 
iat 


INCORPORATED 





4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 
ST, LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


lowa Professors Cleared 
of Disloyalty Charges 

CEDAR FALLS, IowA.—The president 
and faculty of lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege were given an expression of con- 
fidence and cleared of any doubt con- 
cerning their loyalty by the faculty 
committee of the Iowa State Board of 
Education after two days of investiga- 
tion and deliberation. 

An anonymous letter sent to the 
president of the college, the American 
Legion post of Waterloo, and a mem- 
ber of the lowa legislature charged dis- 
loyalty on the part of certain members 
of the faculty of the college. 

In its Opening sentence a statement 
prepared by the committee said: “Noth- 
ing is more un-American than anony- 
mous accusations relating to a man’s 
character or loyalty, because it is a 
basic principle of American justice that 
an accused person has the right to be 
faced by his accuser.” 

The statement pointed out the essen- 
tial difference between the right to ex- 
press, to explain, and to teach about 
theories and ideas as opposed to the ad- 
vocacy of a particular theory or cause. 

The committee made provision for 
consideration of any new or additional 
information by outlining procedures to 
be followed by the president of the col- 
lege, to whom any further cases of this 
type will be referred, and among them 
were: “(1) If charges are made which 
will be supported by evidence which 
involve any member of the faculty or 
staff of Iowa State Teachers College, the 
president shall make arrangements for 
the holding of such hearing and shall 
prescribe the rules therefor; (2) full 
rights of appeal to the Iowa State Board 
of Education shall be maintained for 
all parties.” 


Citizenship Education Project 
Given Grant of $800,000 

New YorK.—The Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project of Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, has been given a 
grant of $800,000 by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, Dr. William F. Russell, pres- 
ident of the college, announced here 
recently, This grant brings the corpora- 
tion’s donation to $2,117,500 since the 
project began in 1949. 

The first year the project had eight 
public schools in metropolitan New 
York associated with it on an experi- 
mental basis. Dr. Russell now reports 
that 970 junior and senior high schools 
in 530 cities and towns of 37 states 
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ACOUSTICAL 
MATERIALS 
AT WORK 


Madison School, San Gabriel, Calif. — Architect: Kistner, Wright & Wright 
General Contractor: Reitinber & Baxter — Acoustical Contractor: R. W. Downer Co. 


This low-cost sound conditioning 
helps students concentrate 


For sound conditioning that’s both efficient and eco- 
nomical, Madison School chose Armstrong’s Cushion- 


tone. Cushiontone is the low-cost way to provide com- 
fortably quiet classrooms. The 529 perforations in each square foot of Cush- 
, iontone absorb up to 75% of the noise. In the 


Savings don't stop with the low initial cost. Installa- school’s kitchen Cushiontone reduces the clatter of 
tion is fast, clean, and economical. Cushiontone’s pots, pans, and other utensils. 


smooth, white paint finish is easily maintained. It can PERFORATED ASBESTOS BOARD 

be washed or repainted as often as necessary without se 
cont ‘ ARRESTONE® 

loss of acoustical efficiency. 
Armstrong’s complete line of acoustical materials of- 

fers you a wide range of special features to suit any 

sound control need. For full details, see your Arm- 

strong Acoustical Contractor. Meanwhile, send for the 

free booklet, “How to Select an Acoustical Ma- 

terial.” Write directly to Armstrong Cork Com- 

yany, 4206 Wabank Road, Lancaster, Penna. 

pan) 
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ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 








CUSHIONTONE® 
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KYS-ITE | 
molded plastic — 
trays have up 

to 5 times the 
strength of 
ordinary plastics | 


Practically indestructible and 
quiet, these lightweight, easy-to- 
handle trays are used by more and 
more of the country’s leading 
schools and colleges. K ys-ite trays 
won't shatter; they’re tough to 
chip or damage with even the 
roughest handling. Their smooth, 
hard finish is mar and scratch- 
resistant . . . and so easy to clean! 
Can be sterilized indefinitely with- 
out dimming their lustrous red or 
brown colors or warping. Avail- 
able in 10 sizes. 


BY THE MAKER OF 
KYS-ITE MOLDED PLASTIC TABLEWARE 


50" ANNIVERSARY 1903-1953 





Keyes Fibre Sales Corporation, Dept. NS 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me further information on 
00 Kys-ite Tableware [] Kys-ite Trays 








NEWS... 


are using the project's methods and 
materials to teach citizenship. Included 
are 55,000 students and 1850 teachers. 

Through the C.E.P., teachers are 
trained in five-day regional workshops 
which provide them, at cost, with tools 
to carry out the group practices. 

“The aim of the citizenship project 
is to tie knowledge and love of our 
country's principles and ideas to school 
and community practices that make this 
knowledge a living thing,” Dr. Russell 
said in the announcement. 

Thirty-nine workshops have been 
held throughout the country in the last 
three years. 

Dr. William S. Vincent, executive 
officer of the project, said that “thou- 
sands of students affiliated with the 
project contributed substantially to the 
record vote in the 1952 presidential 
election.” Their activities included the 
writing of newspaper articles, advertise- 
ments and booklets; visiting homes; 
speaking at public meetings and on the 
radio; distributing displays and posters; 
organizing parades and rallies; conduct- 
ing nonpartisan information booths, and 
writing letters and telephoning. 

“From observations made in 
classes, discussions with school person- 
nel, student comments, and communi- 
cations from civic leaders, it is apparent 
that C.E.P. students have shown marked 
growth in knowledge, skills and atti- 
tudes,” Dr. Vincent said. “They exhibit 
greater enthusiasm for their work, and 
they become more actively aware of 
problems in their schools, communities 
and the world. They are, in short, be- 


tests, 


coming good citizens.” 


Dearborn Annual Report 
Answers Citizens’ Questions 


DEARBORN, MICH.—An annual re- 
port of unusual and appealing design 
has just been released by the superin- 
tendent of schools here. The report is 
titled, “You Want to Know.” 

Making full use of action pictures of 
pupils and lay citizens, the report an- 
swers questions about “planning, build- 
ing and money.” Many of the questions 
used were those which citizens had 
asked in the course of the past year, 
particularly with regard to the school 
facilities. 

An interesting section of the report 
discusses the comparative advantages of 
one-story and two-story school build- 
ings. Another section weighs the pay- 
as-you-go plan of financing buildings 
against the issuance of bonds. 


Priced from 


F.O 8. 
Kewanee, 
$39 i. 


bject to change 
(sur trout notice) 


Now — new, improved KEWANEE 

DISHWASHER is packed with the 

most wanted features! People who 

know — restaurant and cafeteria 

operators . . . food dispensers of all 

kinds — told us what they most 

wanted in a dishwasher. See the 

results! Send today for literature. 

LET KEWANEE DO IT! 

Washes All — Dishes, silver, glasses, 
bowls, pots, pans. 

Washes Faster Well over 2,000 dishes 
per hour, 

Washes Better——Water at rate of 400 
gal. per min. whisks soil away. 

Washes Sanitarily — Dishes sanitized 
twice ... air dried. 

Washes Economically — Less labor, de- 
tergents needed. Less dish breakage. 
Heats own water recirculates it. 


| KEWANEE DISHWASHERS 
| 802 Burlington Ave., Kewanee, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send latest 
literature on new Kewanee Dishwashers. 


Name 


Address 
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Better SCHOOL SEATING FOR Lesa / 





500 Series 


CHAIR DESK 


NORCOR School Furniture is 
built to fit growing children, and 
the NORCOR 500 Series Chair 
Desk is no exception. It is designed 
to encourage correct school posture 
—to keep pupils comfortably alert 
and attentive. 


But correct design is not all the 
NORCOR 500 series has to offer. It 
is strongly built for hard service, 


ADJUSTS 


and features like the adjustable 
desk top, non-tipping design and 
edge protected plywood seat, add 
long life and classroom utility. 


Wherever the budget dictates 
the selection of the Chair-desk type 
of school furniture—you'll find the 
NORCOR 500 Series offers you 
better design, better appearance 
and better dollar value! 














HORIZONTALLY 
AS WELL AS 
VERTICALLY 

The adjustable desk top is 
unique—combining for- 
word adjustment simulta- 
neously with its vertical 
adjustment, thus providing 


NON-TIPPING 
The wide fore-and-aft leg 
spread minimizes any tend- 


B® ency for tipping even when 


a substantial weight is 


EDGE PROTECTED SEAT 
The form-fitting seat made of clear-faced, 
resin-bonded plywood is edge-protected 
all cround, and there are no shorp corners 





placed on the forward 
edge of the desk top. 


more room for the larger, 


heavier-built pupil. anywhere to cause discomfort. 


The |s{PRBDR Desh Styled 


500 Series 


TABLET ARM CHAIR 


For the higher grades, this desk-styled Tablet Arm Chair offers 
all the advantages of comfort and sturdy construction of the 
NORCOR Chair Desk with a uniquely shaped oversize tablet arm 
that offers unusually large working surface and wide arm sup- 
port for writing. 


- = 4 NORCOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
— (OPS e{0) twee Dept. N. GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
Factories: Green Bay and Gilett, Wis. @ Portsmouth, N. H. 
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THE MILLER LEXINGTON fluorescent 
luminaire offers these important ad- 
vantages: 

LIGHTING—highly efficient with ex- 
tremely low brightness for true visu- 
al comfort. 

ECONOMY—easier, quicker installa- 
tion, and low maintenance — low 
overall cost (of fixtures, installation 
and maintenance the true cost). 
Achieved by new engineering fea- 
tures. More for your school lighting 
dollars. Write for details. 


DESIGN: Functional— 
clean, simple lines. 


A EASY 2-way lamping— 
\WV/ 


1 ladder position. 


STRENGTH: Rigid 1- 
¥ piece steel louver. 


THE miller COMPANY Meriden, Connecticut 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1844 
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COMING EVENTS 


MAY 


27-29. Association of California County 
School Superintendents, Sacramento. 


29, 30. United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, N.E.A., Washington, D.C. 


JUNE 

2, 3. Annual Conference for School Cus- 
todians, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

19-21. Mountain-Plains Region, United 
Business Education Association, N.E.A., 
Estes Park, Colo. 

24-26. Centennial Action Program, N.E.A., 
and affiliated associations, Miami Beach, Fla. 

24-27. National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, annual meeting, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

24-27. National Conference on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

28-July 3. National Education Associa- 
tion, Miami Beach, Fla. 

29. Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N.E.A., Miami Beach, Fla. 

29. Department of Rural Education, 
N.E.A., Miami Beach, Fla. 


JULY 

6-17. N.E.A. Classroom Teachers National 
Conference, SS Nuevo Dominicano. 

24-26. National Association of School 
Secretaries, University of Denver, Denver. 

27-31. Institute for Educational Secretaries, 
Denver, 

31-Aug. 4. World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession, Ox- 
ford, England. 


AUGUST 


1-5. National Audio-Visual Convention 
and Trade Show, Chicago. 


SEPTEMBER 
15-17. National Conference of U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, Minne- 
apolis. 


OCTOBER 

8, 9. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

11-14. National Conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents of Schools, 
Omaha, Neb. 

11-15. Association of School Business 
Officials, Cleveland. 

19. Association of Urban Universities, 
St. Louis. 

19-23. National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 

1-4. International Council for Exceptional! 
Children, N.E.A., Portland, Ore. 

26-28. Southern Region, United Business 
Education Association, N.E.A., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

26-28. National Council for the Social 
Studies, N.E.A., Buffalo, N-Y. 
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CECO HAS ACHIEVED AN EXACTNESS IN INTERMEDIATE 
WINDOW DESIGN THAT MEETS THE NEED OF THE PRESENT... 
SETS THE PATTERN FOR THE FUTURE 

It's easy to make a cheap product and it's easy to over-manufacture. 

But it requires ingenuity and infinite skill to create the ideal of quality 


and selection without compromising value or indulging extravagance. 


Only CECO offers you 
ERY 
14” and 12” intermediate windows 


For years Ceco engineers have been experimenting so as to give you the “just right" window. 


Today we can announce mission accomplished in the two new Ceco creations... 
1%” intermediate Windows and 1%” Intermediate Windows. 

For here are two windows that can be adapted to any building problem where 
intermediate design is indicated. The 1” window gives you weight and strength plus 


beauty at a sensible price. Hardware is handsome bronze lacquer finish. 


ini The 1%” window assures greater strength and rigidity, adequate for any need, 
In construction products / longest trouble-free service, will outlast any structure, 
New beauty is reflected in rich solid bronze hardware. 





makes the big dflerence 
In these new windows Ceco has reached deeply into the future to bring you truly balanced design 





plus an innovation in simplicity... an exactness you can find nowhere else. 
CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities CECO PRE-PLANNING CONSULTATION SERVICE 
General Offices: 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, Illinois Ceco Product and Design Specialists will assist you in the application of 
Ceco building products at the pre-planning stage... Call your nearest 


Ceco office for overnight consultation service. (ence) 





we 


At Latt! 


For Emergency Classroom Use 
Conferences... Lectures 


Staff Meetings 


A TABLET ARM CHAIR 


THAT FOLDS! 


The Greatest Advance 
in the History of Folding Chairs 


Undoubtedly, you've wished for a 


chair like this many times. Now it’s here—perfected— 
ready to go to work for you. Here is permanent con- 
venience and comfort adapted for emergency use—the 
greatest advance in the history of folding chairs. 

The tablet arm is a built-in feature of the chair, not an attachment. 
It is strong, easy to operate, a marvel of engineering ingenuity 
(patent pending). For ordinary chair use when the arm is not 
needed, it folds down, out of the way, beside the chair, and flat 
against the chair for quick, safe stacking. The flat, folded depth 
of the chair is only 3 inches. The chair can be folded or unfolded 


in a matter of seconds. It is exceptionally easy to get into and out of. 


Built throughout with all the famous Clarin insistence on utmost 
quality, the Clarin Tablet Arm Folding Chair will give years of 
faithful service. It is a supremely strong X-type chair, self-leveling, 
welded to insure exceptional strength and quietness. Its cushioned 
rubber feet, a Clarin exclusive, can’t mar the finest floor. It comes 
with Clarin’s famous reinforced seat of 5-ply plywood, or it can be 
had with fine quality leatherette on seat and back, or on seat alone. 
Available in wide range of frame and upholstery colors. 
Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 14, 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 


Write today on your institution's letterhead for beautiful, 
new PREE Catalog of the complete Clarin line. 





The Only Complete Line of 
Steel Folding Chairs 


No matter what your need, 
there is a Clarin Steel Fold- 
ing Chair to meet it. Every 
chair represents the utmost 
in quality. It is stronger, 
safer, more comfortable— 
scientifically engineered in 
every detail to justify the 
only written 10-year guar- 
antee in the industry. 





Clarin Steel Folding Chairs 


for Children 


Clarin’s extensive line pro- 


vides even for juveniles. 4 


Children love these color- | 
ful, sturdy, comfortable 
chairs made just for them. 
Hard to tip over, easy to 
set up, simple to fold... 
true Clarin quality on a 
smaller scale. Two sizes— 
up to 7 and up to 9 years. 








SINCE 1925...THE 


ARISTOCRAT OF 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 





“ 
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NEWS... 


J.C.E.T. to Ask F.C.C, to Extend 
Deadline for Educational TV 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Joint 
Committee on Educational Television 
voted to take appropriate action before 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to extend the pfotection period 
for educational television reservations, 
Edgar Fuller, committee chairman, an- 
nounced last month. 

Said Dr. Fuller: “The committee feels 
that the development of educational 
television services in this country will 
be seriously retarded if educators are 
forced to defend their channels at this 
time.” 

Twenty-five applications for educa- 
tional television channels are now on 
file with the F.C.C., and many more are 
expected to be filed by June 2, J.C.E.T. 
has reported. In its television report 
of 1952, the F.C.C. assigned 242 tele- 
vision channels for educational use with 
the provision that after June 2, 1953, 
it will consider petitions to remove the 
reservation. 

David Henry, J.C.E.T. vice chairman, 
declared that many resolutions and state- 
ments requesting the F.C.C. to extend 
the period of educational reservations 
are an evidence of the wide concern for 
the continued development of educa- 
tional television. 

“No date has been set for the formal 
presentation of our views to the F.C.C.,” 
Dr. Henry said. “But since the J.C.E.T. 
represents the educators of this coun- 
try, we believe it is our responsibility 
to move ahead in protecting the re- 
served television channels for them.” 


Detroit Study Finds Personality 
Key to Drop-Out Problem 

DetROIT.—Personality problems such 
as shyness and self-consciousness are 
contributing factors in the problem of 
“drop-outs,” Dr. Warren K. Layton, di- 
rector of the department of guidance 
and placement of the Detroit public 
schools, has found after a long-range 
study. 

He named the 16 to 17 age bracket 
as the “strategic age’ when youngsters 
who have had difficulties because of shy- 
ness try to cover up by leaving school. 
They develop an “I'll-show-them” at- 
titude that they want to prove by get- 
ting a job. 

Failure of promotion in elementary 
school was reported in three-fourths of 
the drop-out cases. Ninety per cent of 
those who quit had failed in one or 
more subjects in high school. 
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.. LET’S USE LL 


“LOXIT-LAID FLOORS PROVIDE LONG SERVICE.” 

“As the school superintendent, I must insist on floors 
that are not going to cost more than they should; floors 
that are suitable for the rooms in which they are laid; 
floors that are going to be easy to maintain. The Loxit 
Floor Laying System provides me with the solution to 
these flooring problems.” 


“LOXIT-LAID FLOORS SAVE MONEY.” 

“As the architect I know just how important the Loxit Floor 
Laying System is to school construction and maintenance. 
Consider the economy factor alone: the total thickness of a 
Loxit floor using standard flooring is only 1'% inches, a 
saving of two inches in the story height. Too, experience 
has shown that a Loxit-laid floor costs from 10% to 15% 
less than the same kind of a floor laid with wood sleepers 
over a wood sub-floor. In addition, you eliminate nails, 


T. 


adhesives and wood sleepers. Contractors like to work 
with the Loxit System too, because it is so simple to use.” 


“LOXIT-LAID FLOORS HAVE RESILIENCY.” 

“As the athletic director, I’m concerned with the physical 
well-being of our students. Gymnasium floors particularly 
must have resiliency to make them safe and easy to work 
and play on. Loxit-laid floors not only have the necessary 
resiliency, but in addition, they do not squeak.” 


“LOXIT-LAID FLOORS ARE EASY TO CLEAN AND 
MAINTAIN.” 

“As the maintenance man, the cleaning and maintenance 
of the floor is mighty important to me. Wood floors laid 
with the Loxit System do not creep and buckle. They 
‘stay put.’ They are easy to maintain, and they always 
look nice.” 


LOXIT FLOOR oo SYSTEM 





LOXIT Sexcce 


A staff thoroughly trained in building problems is at the 
disposal of school authorities, architects and contractors 
for the study of special or unusual floor problems. 


Literature, samples and catalogs are available. 
Write today, without obligation— 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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THE NEW SLANT 


IN CHALKBOARDS 


buf 


UNIT 
CHALKBOARDS 


Modern styling and flexibility keynote 
this mew Vers-A-Tilt chalkboard by 
Claridge. Incorporating a tilted surface 
to eliminate glare from natural and arti- 
ficial light, the board itself is reversible, 
enabling the unit to be used as a chalk- 
board or tackboard. The Vers-A-Tilt 
promotes better penmanship since stu- 
dents assume a more natural writing 
position. 

A completely prefabricated unit, the 
new Vers-A-Tilt is installed in minutes; 
installation costs cut 75% and more. 
Without any major alterations, as re- 
quired by conventional chalkboards, the 
entire unit can be changed from a Ist 
grade height to that of an 8th grade in a 
matter of minutes. 


Write today for complete details on 
the Vers-A-Tilt Chalkboard and the 
full line of Claridge Chalkboards 
and Bulletin Boards. 


SENT COMPANY 


W 20TH ST. * CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS... 


| Catholic Educators State 


Position on Major Issues 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


and religious teachers, and other school 
officials. who represent 12,000 schools 
and colleges, attended the 50th annual 
meeting of the National Catholic Educa- 


| tional Association held here April 7 to 


10. Maier problems confronting the 
Roman Catholic school system were con- 
sidered at the meetings. 

The keynote address at the opening 
session was delivered by Dr. Arthur S. 
Adams, president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, who praised the loyalty 
of teachers, saying that there is no body 
| of persons in this country more loyal than 
| school teachers and college professors. 

In his address dealing with the ques- 
tion of academic freedom and the con- 
cern of communism in education, Dr. 
Adams said no Communist or follower 
of totalitarian principles can be a good 
teacher since he would be a propagan- 
dist. He pointed out that academic free- 
dom or freedom of inquiry may be en- 


| dangered as a result of the controversy 
| over Communists in the classroom. 


Dr. Adams added: “We must hold 
high the value of freedom of thought 
We must be equally 
vigilant that the bastions of freedom are 


| not broached in the process of protecting 
| Our national security. 


We must protect 
our security not by name calling or sen- 


| sationalism but by the careful and pru- 


dent analysis of the problems of security 
and academic freedom.” 

Reviewing the significant changes that 
have taken place and looking to the fu- 
ture, the educators had these statistics 
presented to them: The nonpublic 
schools enroll one out of every eight 


| pupils attending elementary and second- 
| ary schools in the United States today. 


In 1938 they enrolled less than one out 
of every 10. 


| In the week-long series of discussions, | 
| panel meetings and speeches, the educa- | 
| tors found issues confronting Catholic | 
| education basically the same as those 

| found in public schools. The educators | 
showed concern over the possible ill | 
| effects of the Congressional investigating | 
committees, and a code of procedure was | 


suggested by Dr. Edward B. Rooney, 


executive director of the Jesuit Educa- | 
The educators also 


tional Association. 
urged that religion receive greater em- 


phasis in the school curriculum and sug- | 


N.J.—More than | 
| 8000 Catholic educators, including dio- 
| cesan superintendents, administrators, lay | 





better 
wiring 
method 


GIVES YOU 


plenty of 


ELECTRICAL 


outlets ! 


PLUGMOLD 2000 
WITH SNAPICOIL 
is installed in 





.«. faster, easier, 
cheaper to install! 


TODAY'S 
SCHOOLS 
NEED MORE 
OUTLETS 








EVERYWHERE ! 


Teaching today calls more 
and more upon electrical 
devices . . . your classrooms, 
domestic science rooms, 
laboratories and vocational 
training rooms need plenty 
of outlets! And that’s just as 
true of kitchens, offices — in 
fact, every room in your 
school. 

PLUGMOLD 2000 eliminates 
dangerous, untidy tangles of 
extension cords — provides a 
double outlet every 30 inches, 
and closer spacing wherever 
needed. 

Write today for full 
information. 


WireEMoLD 
Makers of 
PLUGMOLD — multi-outlet systems 
WIREMOLD- electrical raceways 
PANCAKE -overfloor raceways 


THE WIREMOLD CO. 
Hartford 10, Connecticut 
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For Safe, lrouble-Free Outdoor Seating 


Universal Steel Grandstands 
Portable or Permanent 


Thousands of installations and many years 
of matchless performance (the most severe 
tests under all conditions) give ample 
proof of the pronounced superiority of 
Universal Steel Grandstands. 


Viewed from every important angle... 
safety, structural strength, simplicity of as- 
sembly, comfort, long life, selectivity of 
sizes... these grandstands (built to hold 
more than 4 times the rated live weight 
load) always meet and usually surpass the 
most rigid requirements. Erected on con- 
crete slabs or foundations, they make truly 
permanent installations. Mounted on 2” 
x 6” ground sills, they are easily portable 
from one location to another . . . indoors or 
outdoors. Yes, Universal Steel Grandstands 





TYPICAL SEATING PLANS 


(Many other sizes and group lengths available) 





PLAN No.1 | No.2 | No.3 | No.4 





Length 90’ 0” | 138’ 0” | 198’ 0” |234’ 0” 





Rows High 8 10 10 12 





Capacity 520 | 1000 | 1430 | 2028 























meet every seating need. So don’t delay. 
Arrange to accommodate the crowds by in- 
creasing seating facilities this safe, eco- 
nomical way. Just select the plan you need 
from table below or send us your specifica- 
tions. Complete catalog and prices free 
on request. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET » CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Elevated type (above) has 40” walkway 
across front. In the conventional type (in- 
set), first row seats are 16” above ground 
level. Both types provide 18” leg room 
and 24” front to back per row. 


No special tools are needed to erect 
Universal Portable Steel Grandstands. They 
are easily assembled and just as easily 
knocked down for moving from one loca- 
tion to another . . indoors or outdoors. 
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gested that moral and spiritual values be 
stressed in the classroom, 

Seven issues common to both public 
and parochial schools received attention 
by delegates: (1) teacher shortage, (2 ) 
building shortage, (3) school enroll- 
ment, (4) curriculum development, (5) 
financial support, (6) teacher training, 
and (7) relations with public schools. 

At the end of the meetings, the edu- 
cators listed and resolved to face five 
challenges of our times. They were iden- 
tified as: “The fight against secularism. 


@ Back of every piece of Kewaunee 
Equipment is nearly 50 years of con- 
stant advance in design, construction 
and working convenience that has kept 
pace with the progress of Industries, 
Hospitals and Educational Institutions. 


@ And when it comes to Tables, Sinks 
and other Laboratory pieces requiring 
“Tops” defiantly resistant to acids, 
alkalies, solvents, heat and abrasion 
—KemROCK steps into the picture as 
one of Kewaunee’s “Top” salesmen. 
For example, back in 1941 Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation first ordered 


“The fight to keep the control of edu- 
cation in the hands of parents and the 
church. 

“The challenge to produce more re- 
ligious teachers in an expanding educa- 
tion scene. 

“The challenge to find a place for the 
laity in our growing pattern of educa- 
tion, 

“The challenge for national and re- 
gional planning to make best use of our 
resources and to avoid unnecessary and 
selfish duplication.” 


New Research Building of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Michigan. 

One of Wyandotte's Laboratories 
showing Kewaunee Equipment with 
KemROCK Tops. 


Kewaunee Equipment with these 
“Toughest of all Tops.’’ Now after 12 
years of experience, Wyandotte again 
specifies ““Kewaunee with KemROCK 
Tops”? for their modern Research 
Building. 


@® KemROCK is an exclusive Kewau- 
nee product made from natural stone 
(free from veins and seams)—impreg- 
nated and coated with a synthetic resin 
—then baked. It is jet-black—takes a 
high polish and adds much beauty as 
well as amazing extra service to Lab- 
oratory pieces. 


New Free Folder on KemROCK 
sent on request. Remember, too, that Kewaunee field engineers are 
available to you without cost or obligation. 


Manufacturers of Wood and Metal 
Laboratory Equipment 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


J. A. Campbell, President 


5028 S. Center St. . Adrian, Michigan 


Archbishop Edward F. Hoban, Cleve- 
land, was elected president-general dur- 
ing the convention, succeeding Arch- 
bishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis. 


0.D.M. Announces Policy 
on Controlled Building Materials 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—AII allotments 
issued by the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation and scheduled for delivery after 
June 30, 1953 (except for nickel bear- 
ing stainless steel) have been canceled, 
O.D.M. announced early in April; sec- 
ond quarter allotments of controlled 
materials are still valid. 

A new Defense Materials System, 
limiting allocation of materials, is being 
established and becomes effective July 
|. The system limits materials, except 
for nickel bearing stainless steel, to 
projects sponsored by the department 
of defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

In accordance with the procedure 
existing prior to the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan, all orders covering mate- 
rials for educational projects and equip- 
ment should be placed with suppliers 
on an unrated basis—again excepting 
nickel bearing steel and equipment 
scheduled for delivery before July 1. 

Form CMP-4C may still be filed by 
builders of educational projects which 
require delivery of controlled materials 
during the second quarter of 1953. 

Suppliers will be allowed to make 
delivery on unrated orders when all 
rated orders have been filled, during the 
second quarter, the O.D.M. announce- 
ment stated. 


South Carolina Approves Aid 
Increase for School Construction 


CoLuMBIA, S.C.— The South Car- 
olina legislature and Gov. James F. 
Byrnes have approved an act increas- 
ing the annual state grant for school 
building purpeses from $15 to $20 a 
pupil. 

The act changes the basis for state 
aid from average attendance to enroll- 
ment. It will increase the amount to 
which school districts will be entitled 
over 20 years from approximately 
$108,000,000 to $176,000,000. 


Higher Tax Levy Approved 

by Detroit Almost 2 to 1 
DeETROIT.—By a vote of 152,706 to 

80,859, voters here approved on April 

6 a special school tax levy of $4.50 per 

thousand dollars of property valuation, 
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Check the cost of this 
handsome ‘RIXSON: 
interior door 
installation 


oe 
ee ‘Vyou really pay no more for 


1B _ the advantages of a 
| UNI-CHECK concealed closer 


a) Full unobstructed door opening... no 
unsightly arms or bulky mechanism ex- 
posed...a modern appearance of trim 
simplicity... plus the trouble-free func- 
tion of a genuine RIXSON closer safely 
concealed in the rigid floor .. . And all 
things considered you pay no more. 
Check for yourself . . . write for full in- 


Zelqritelitel ae 


i, 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. : only 2-9/16" deep 


4450 w. carroll ave. «+ chicago 24, illinois 


~ SQ . S NSS ED 


S> 


One of many Uni-check installations . 
in offices of Friedman, Alschuler and ; : equires small floor area 
Sincere, Architects, Chicago. . 
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Executone gives you instant voice-to-voice 
contact with every part of the school 


drills, Executone prevents confusion 
. quickly locates nurse or doctor 
. safeguards life and property. 


tasier, more efficient administration 
can be achieved with this modern 
low cost intercom system. Executone 
meets all essential communication 
needs of every school! 


Just push a button—for instant two- 
way contact wii every classroom... 
to quickly jocate roving personnel 
. to make announcements. 
Teacher's privacy protected—Princi- 
pals can study teaching methods via 
Executone. An optional indicator 
lamp signals when the “line” to a 
class is open. Calls to principal’s of- 
fice are signalled by chime and light. 


Emergencies—During fire, or air raid 


Lecilome 


SCHOOL INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 


Send for complete details. 
Mail coupon today! 
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aS a ae 50% Less 
than Complex Sound Systems! 





Easy to operate — dependable — 
This simplified intercom system has 
no complicated control panels... no 
microphones . .. no headsets or tele- 
phone receivers. 


Easily installed in existing and pro- 
posed schools. Large or small 
schools can expand their Executone 
with record turntables, radio tuners 
and public address speakers. 


A time clock can be used in conjunc- 
tion with Executone to automati- 
cally signal class periods. 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. F-8 
115 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
Without obligation please send: 
(] Free descriptive literature. 

[] Name of nearest representative. 
name_ _title 
os | ELAS TOI 
address sta ee 








| 





city 


is ckik Gea i ahaha a at Uc 


In Canada - 


331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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taking effect July 1, 1954, and continu- 
ing for five years. The anticipated addi- 
tional revenue will total $100,000,000 
or more. The funds will be used pri- 
marily for new school buildings and for 
renovation. Some of the millage also 
will be used for teachers’ salaries, for 
nonteaching personnel, supplies and 
equipment. Wayne University also will 
benefit from the increased millage. 
One of the announced purposes for 
the increased levy was to reduce the 
median class size at all grade levels. 


School Public Relations 
Lags 10 Years, Says Industrialist 

MILWAUKEE.—"Schools are 10 years 
behind business and industry in their 
public relations,” said Kenneth W. 
Haagensen, director of public relations 
for the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., in addressing the 32d joint annual 
conference of Wisconsin's associations 
of school administrators and _ school 
boards here April 16 and 17. Meeting 
with them were the Wisconsin Rural- 
Urban Community Schools Association 
and the Wisconsin Association of Coun- 
ty Superintendents. 

Mr. Haagensen thinks schools attack 
their public relations in a hit-and-miss 
method. He especially advises against 
the approach so often used in appeals for 
school funds, namely, the argument that 
the teacher is overworked. He says the 
taxpayer thinks he’s overworked, too, 
and underpaid. 

A more effective appeal, he believes, 
is to tell the taxpayer he’s not getting 
his money's worth for his child when 
there are 40 or 50 pupils in a class. In 
other words, school officials should talk to 
him about some of his problems, not the 
teacher's and the school administrator's. 

The Allis-Chalmers public relations 
director doesn’t think much of “Open 
House” either, whether in a factory or 
a school. Reason: It doesn’t show a nor- 
mal working situation. 

“B.LE. Days are wonderful,” he said, 
“but they're only half done. The impor- 
tant job is to get business and industry 
people to visit classrooms and see edu- 
cation in operation.” 

The two-day conference heard several 
midwest educators, including Dean John 
Guy Fowlkes and Russell T. Gregg of 
the school of education, University of 
Wisconsin; Maurice E. Stapley, professor 
of education, Indiana University, and 
J. B. Johnson Jr., president of Milwau- 
kee Downer College. 

Superintendents as principal speakers 
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On the average, A LUVEX 
unit is bought and 

installed every 5 minutes 
of every working day 


of the year. 








Which of these 
LUVEX°® fixtures 





fits your 
school lighting 


needs better? 


Perhaps you prefer the 4-foot Luvex units, 
designed to use the popular new 40-watt 
RAPID START Fluorescent lamps. 

Or maybe your choice is the long, graceful 
8-foot LUVEX for 75-watt instant starting 
Slimline lamps. 

You may find LUVEX with standard 35°- 
25° shielding suits you best—or you may 
prefer LUVEX with super-comfortable 
35°-45° shielding. 

Either way, you're choosing the best bal- 
ance of price, performance and permanence 
on the lighting market today. 

Let’s be practical. School lighting budgets 
must be carefully controlled. Yet, quality 
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lighting is so vitally important you can’t 
buy fixtures simply because they're cheap. 
That puts a premium on a fixture that 
guarantees best lighting results—but with 
a price tag that stays within your budget. 
No other fixture excels the LUVEX in 
meeting these school lighting demands. 
Wherever LUVEX has been selected— 
(and LUVEX installations range from 
single classrooms to entire school systems ) 
—school people are unanimous in their 
approval of the job LUVEX is doing for 
them. 

Before you make any decision about your 
own school lighting, may we please arrange 





to put you in touch with other school of- 
ficials who have selected LUVEX lighting? 
We think you'll be interested to know why 
they're glad they did. Write Day-Brite 
Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 
7, Missouri. In Canada: Amalgamated 
Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


OECIOEDLY BETTER g 
eas a4 
DAY-BRITE — 


2s jghling Ser MMs 


































Fine Furniture Choice of 
.. America’s Leading Schools 


@ For more than fifty years, school 
boords throughout the country have 
chosen Peterson quality furniture. 
The Peterson staff of engineers con- 
tinval research and experimental 
work in collaboration with leading 
educators assures you of equipment 
designed in keeping with modern 
teaching requirements. Your request 

for free consultation and literature 

is urged. No obligation of course. 
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LEONARD PETERSON & a ei 


1226 Fullerton Ave. Chicago 14, Illinois 















NOW! Lowest Cost Ever tor 
a Genuine HILD Floor Machine 














You save on your initial investment. You keep on saving in re- 
duced labor cost. With its husky “% H.P motor and 12% inch 
brush spread, the Http Model “K” matches the performance of 
larger, more costly floor machines. It glides effortlessly, silently 
over the floor...has attachments to scrub, wax, polish, buff, sand 
or steel-wool floors of all kinds. Built to estab- 
lished Hi_p quality standards with efficient new 
greaseless power transmission system. 
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MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 






HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO., 740 W. Washington Blvd. 
Dept. SC6 Chicago 6, Ill. 





















Ask for a FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 
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on the program included H. S. Vincent 
of Milwaukee and Arthur R. Page, assis- 
tant state superintendent for Wisconsin. 

Professor Stapley, who is secretary of 
the Indiana School Boards Association, 
also urged improvement in school public 
relations. He holds that school board 
members have a responsibility to speak 
on school programs and needs before 


| groups in their communities. “Citizens,” 


he said, “want to hear about school prob- 


| lems from the men and women they have 
| elected to determine school policies.” 


| Money Spent Favors 


At the same time he warned board 
members that they should understand 
and respect the executive function of the 
superintendent and not interfere with 
the actual administration of schools. 

Approximately 800 administrators and 
board members attended the various 
programs. 


Little Theater, Not Auditorium, 
Shown for Freeport Junior High 


CHICAGO.—The little theater, or au- 
dio-visual aids room, of the new junior 
high school at Freeport, Ill, was pic- 
tured in the feature article about this 
building in The NATION's SCHOOLS for 
May, page 63. It was erroneously iden- 
tified as the auditorium. 


Dog Food Over Textbooks 


New YorRK.—The American Text- 
book Publishers Institute has reported 
that the nation spends five times as 
much every year on food for dogs as it 
does on college textbooks for its youth. 

Making further comparisons, it found 
that hunting and fishing hobbies ac- 
count for $500,000,000, or more than 
12 times the amount spent for college 
textbooks. 

Of the total educational dollar, less 
than one penny is spent for textbooks, 
the institute's bulletin said. 


Rockefeller Foundation Announces 
Gifts for First Quarter, 1953 


New YorK.—A report from the 
Rockefeller Foundation announced re- 
cently that its grants for the first quarter 
of this year total $3,700,000. Dean 
Howard Rusk, president of the founda- 
tion, said that grants made by the Gen- 
eral Education Board of the foundation 
amounted to about $340,000. 

An appropriation of $300,000 was 
made by the General Education Board 
for the Association of American Uni- 
versities. The sum will go toward sup- 
port of the National Woodrow Wilson 
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GOLD SEAL NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM —The finest %”, burlap 
back inlaid linoleum made today. 34 patterns, 6’ wide, in Vel- 
tone, Plain, Jaspe, and Battleship for a wide range of simple 
and intricate installations. Ideal for classrooms, cafeterias, halls 

. . and wherever true resilience, long wear, and easy mainte- 
nance are required. 


HOW 


CAVE 
MONEY 


Real economy lies in careful choice 
of material that best suits all 
your particular requirements 


W 
GOLD SEAL 


® 


Floors! 


Want to solve your school floor covering problem 
simply? Sensibly? Economically? Get the expert advice 
of the organization whose successful experience covers 
the entire field of resilient flooring . . . Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc. Oates inate at 

Each one of the many types of Gold Seal Floors 
has been scientifically developed over the years to 
meet specific, different needs . . . manufactured to 
meet them squarely and economically. The famous 
Gold Seal money-back guarantee of satisfaction cov- 
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GOLD SEAL NAIRN LINOLEUM TILE —Genuine %”, burlap-back 
inlaid linoleum in true-cut 9” x 9” tile. 19 patterns in Veltone, 
Plain, and Battleship deliver all the advantages of Gold Seal Nairn 
Inlaid Linoleum sheet goods . . . and, in addition provide the 
most economical answer to an unlimited variety of floor designs 
and color combinations. 


GOLD SEAL RUBBER TILE—20 high-fashion colors in “%” rubber 
tile. Great natural resilience for comfort underfoot. Tremendous 
durability. Skid-resistant, quiet, clean, easy to maintain. Perfect 
for libraries, kindergartens, offices. 


ers the entire line . . . serves as proof of their superlative 
quality. Three types of Gold Seal Floors are shown here. 

No matter how tough your problem . . . how tight your 
budget . . . the best step you can take is to consult Congoleum- 
Nairn. Write the Customer Service Department for straight 

answers leading to the one right solution. Colorful, 
informative booklet available free. 


GOLD SEAL, FLOORS AND WALLS 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., Kearny, N. J. © 1953 
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Your fire chief will tell you — the first five minutes of a 
fire are more important than the next five hours. Any 
delay in sounding the alarm can change a wastebasket 
blaze into a catastrophe . . an incident into an inferno. 

Fortunately, America is armed with potent pro- 
tection against fire — the Edwards Fire Alarm System. 
This dependable system in thousands of American 
buildings, saves untold numbers and amounts of 
American lives and property by relaying the alarm 
instantly . . without loss of a single second of those 
first crucial five minutes. 

Helping to control and reduce fire loss is another 
way Edwards serves all America by making life safer, 
easier or more comfortable. Edwards is everywhere. 
Edwards Company, Inc., Dept. NS-6, Norwalk, Conn. 
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FAST..SIMPLE.. FOOLPROOF 


Here’s the modern way to combat fire — Fire 
protection at its best — the Edwards Fire Alarm 
System! Simple, positive action . . . a swift pull 
and release places the call. No chance of a non- 
alarm due to haste or panic. 


.. everywhere ! 


PITALS © HOMES « INDUSTRY 


} 
a ee en 
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Fellowship Program over a five-year 
period. This program encourages young 
persons of outstanding intellect and 
character to engage in graduate study 
preparatory to careers in teaching or 
research. 


Connecticut Postpones Action 
on Educational TV Network 


HARTFORD, CONN.—A two-year post- 
ponement of action on Connecticut's 
three-station educational television net- 
work was announced here in April. 

Although the state board of educa- 
tion and other school associations argue 
that television would advance educa- 
tion, Connecticut officials and legisla- 
tive leaders disagree, and the legislature's 
education committee has refused to 
consider bills which would appropriate 
$1,500,000 for an educational TV net- 
work. The committee has approved the 
appointment of a five-man study group 
to investigate the issue and report at 
the 1955 legislative session. 

The state will petition the Federal 
Communications Commission for an ex- 
tension of the channel applications 
pending the outcome of the study and 
action taken by the 1955 legislature. 


Outdoor Education Trend 
Continues in California 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—Outdoor edu- 
cation projects for sixth-grade students 
have been inaugurated by several school 
districts in California. The program em- 
phasizes study of natural sciences, con- 
servation education, and group coopera- 
tion in outdoor experiences. 

Elementary school districts at Nor- 
walk and Bellflower in Los Angeles 
County have initiated camping pro- 
grams. Merced County has two school 
districts in the first year of experimen- 
tation with outdoor education, and other 
schools in the county are considering 
similar projects. 


Ohio Workshop Planned for 
Administrators and Lay Leaders 
COLUMBUS, OHIO.—A_ workshop 
dealing with community problems will 
be held July 27 to August 14 on the 
Ohio State University campus. 
Attending will be administrators from 
project activities of the School-Com- 
munity Development Study at Ohio 
State and teams of administrators and 
teachers from various school systems 
in the state. They will participate in 
the three-week sessions with leaders of 
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industry, business and labor from vari- 
ous Ohio communities. 


Simplicity, Economy, Research 
Advised for Educational TV 


OHI10. — More 
educators, 


than a 


and 


COLUMBUS, 
thousand broadcasters, 





Specify Edwards and Be Sure 











America’s schools run more smoothly 
. » « America’s school children are 
better protected thanks to Edwards. 


others attended the 23d Institute for | 


Education by Radio-Television here 
April 16 through 19. The conference, 
sponsored by the Ohio State University, 


spotlighted the problems of educational | 


broadcasting and television. 


A plea for simplicity in production | 


of educational television 


shows was | 


made by Richard Pack, director of pro- | 
grams and operations for WNBC- | 


WNBT. Educators were advised to use 


effective and economical format and to | 
devote special attention to training | 
teachers for radio and television assign- | 


ments. 
Representatives of organized listener 


groups throughout the United States | 
urged delegates to the institute to con- | 


sider the listeners’ interests in planning 


a flexible series of programs. Dallas | 
W. Smythe, director of studies for the | 
National Association of Educational | 
Broadcasters, recommended that man- | 


agers of educational radio and TV sta- 
tions use audience research findings. 


Orientation Guide for 
Beginning Teachers Released 
EUGENE, ORE.—An orientation pam- 


Edwards Automatic Clock and Pro- 
gram Control Systems, models of pre- 
cision engineering, regulate school 
traffic with split-second accuracy. This 
ingenious system requires no master 
clock, no mercury pendulums, recti- 
fiers, condensers or radio tubes. Built 
around the famous dual-motored Tele- 
chron movement, Edwards Clocks are 
synchronized to ever accurate incoming 
alternating current...one or a hundred 
timepieces keep perfect time together. 
Virtually error-free, they run for years 
without costly servicing. 


phlet for new teachers, “Your New 


Job,” has been released by the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 


Prepared by Aaron W. Armstrong, | 


the booklet has been developed for use 
by teacher education institutions. The 
tone of the pamphlet is informal and 
discusses for the new teacher “Your 
New Self,” “Your New Home, the Com- 
munity,” “Your New School,” “Your 
New Experiences.” Typical advice are 
the suggestions: 

“Include others than teachers in your 
list of acquaintances.” 

“Never give any information about 
a student to anyone except his parents.” 

“Be aware of the community's desires 


in what you teach. There are some sub- | 
jects which, no matter how correct they | 


might be, just dare not be taught or 
mentioned in some communities. There 


a 

TRIM, MODERN, EFFICIENT: 
Edwards Fire Alarm and Watchman’s 
Systems are chosen by leading archi- 
tects to protect America’s schools, hos- 
pitals and important buildings. 


Epwarps 


protects... everywhere! 


may be some local sleeping dogs in | 


the community's mores. 
perhaps it would be better to let them 
lie until you are a little more familiar 
with the local situation.” 


If there are, | 


| — 2 
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Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 






ADMINISTRATION A Study of Board Rules and Regulations. For vision, and American Council on Education. 
noncity school districts with superintendents in Southern Regional Education Board, 830 W. 












Conference. Report of the 1952 : > , 
oe ee Contere <p on rece California by Maritt John Rand, assistant su- Peachtree St., N.W. Atlanta, Ga. Pp. 88. 
Sou yester ge re . ara- : . % eC: eves . i 
tion of Educational Administrators. Sponsored Der intendent 3 for ¢ ropahies ular Psxviden tlie _ the 
South A C.P.E.A a Bie South Bay Union School District, San Diego 
oe bain "Box hey "takes se Station ‘ Unive : * County. California Association of School Ad- COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
« ‘eclo ) , P: . , ” . ar ' 
, . ministrators, Inc., 35 N. Raymond Ave., Pasa- : . 
sity of Texas, Austin, Pp. 43 ina Xo Pa. 8 Democracy Is You. By Richard Waverly Pos- 
The Administrator and Group Dynamics. A a of cette p Tiga Rewer ong ee 
report of the first administrative seminar of ment, niversity o ashington, Seattle.  / 
po ' AUDIO-VIDEO guide for community study describing how to 






the 1952-53 series, held at Brubacher Hall, State metge - r 
College, Albany, N.Y., Nov. 20, 1952. Edited Regional Cooperation in Educational Televi- °*#nize and outlining specific community work 
by Danie! E. Griffiths, director of the admin- sion. Edited by Robert C, Anderson, director, which can be done by groups of citizens. In- 
istrative seminar project, and William T. Wiley, graduate school, Memphis State College. A cludes samples of surrers and questionnaires 
project assistant. Sponsored by the New York report of the Southern Regional Project on for gathering information about the community. 
State College for Teachers, Albany. Capital Educational Television, October-December 1952, Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New 
Area School Development Association, Pp. 18 sponsored by the Southern Regional Education York 16. Pp, 312. $3. 

50 cents. Board, Joint Committee on Educational Tele- Effective Home-School Relations. By James 
L. Hymes Jr., professor of elementary education, 
George Peabody Collewe for Teachers. A guide 
to effective cooperation between parents and 
teachers, with a description of new practices in 


s e group meetings, home visitation, and use of 
films and pamphlets by teachers working with 
parents. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 

i New York 11, Pp. 264. $3.50. 
3 d The Cultivation of Community Leaders. By 


William W. Biddle. How citizens, teachers and 


PL U M B t N G ik | ¢ T U re E S 7. ‘ students can cooperate to develop effective lead- 
oat ership for community action. Harper & Broth- 


ers, 49 East 33d St., New York 16. Pp. 200. $3. 
































CURRICULUM 


| Free and Inexpensive Teaching Materials for 
| Science Education, An extensive list of avail- 
| able materials suitable for use by school pu- 
pils. Compiled by Muriel Beuschlein and James 
M. Sanders of the science faculty of the Chi- 
cago Teachers College, 6800 Stewart Ave., Chi- 
Pp. 48. 


















; cago 21. 






Principles and Practices of Secondary School 
| Teaching. By Herbert J. Klausmeier, school of 
education, University of Wisconsin, under the 
| advisory editorship of John Guy Fowlkes. Har- 
| per & Brothers, 49 E, 33d St., New York 16. 
Pp. 521. $4.50. 

















PERSONNEL 


The 1953 Teacher Supply and Demand Report. 
Exclusive of state-by-state tables. National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
‘ - sional Standards, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth St., 
% Greenwich lavatories (above) and Glenbrook drinking fountain (below) N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 20. 50 cents. 
“ in SS Peter & Paul School, Green Bay, Wisconsin Appendix A and B, state-by-state tables, 50 
cents. 











Kohler plumbing fixtures and fittings pro- 
vide the true economies of long service, 
easy maintenance. They are approved by 
architects and school administrators for 
appearance, convenience, hygiene. 

Chosen for their recognized advantages 
by many of the nation’s schools are the 
Greenwich lavatory, with 5-inch back, 
roomy basin and Centra mixer fitting; 
and the Glenbrook semi-recessed drinking 
fountain with non-squirting bubbler head 
that provides a sanitary drinking mound 
and is protected from mouth contact by 
a metal guard. 

Both fixtures are of lustrous glass-like 
vitreous china, easy to clean. The chro- 
mium-plated fittings match in style and 
quality. Send for catalog. 


SCHOOL LAW 
The Yearbook of School Law, 1953. By Lee 


O. Garber, associate professor of education, 
University of Pennsylvania. Reviews all sig- 
nificant court decisions which have been given 
by the higher state and federal courts during 
| the last year in cases involving public schools 
and public education. A_ special article, is 
“What the Courts Say About Church and Pub- 
lie School Relationships."" School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Pp. 
114. $2.25. 














OF GENERAL INTEREST 


The West German Educational System. U.S. 
policies and programs in Germany relating to 
| formal education, with emphasis on the years 
1949 to 1952. Office of the U.S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany. 












Statistics of State School Systems 1950-51. 
By William A. Jaracz, specialist in educational 
statistics. Circular No. 367. U.S. Office of Ed- 
| ueation, U.S. Government Printing Office, 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873 | Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 14. 
When Peoples Speak to Peoples. By Harold 
| E. Snyder, director of the Commission for In- 
@) i ternational Educational Reconstruction. Inter- 
national relations discussed in terms of com- 
munication and interchange between individuals 
‘ and groups. American Council on Education, 
AIR-COOLED ENGINES e PRECISION CONTROLS 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, 
D.C. Pp. 209. $3, 


















PLUMBING FIXTURES © HEATING EQUIPMENT e@ ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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R' Johns-Manville /H-AALEL 


VA KS ) 
wed ~=9/ 


vinyl plastic-asbestos floor tile 


4 * 
GQ .S. << o its first-day newness a lifetime.” 


Terrafiex is colorful, resilient and quiet underfoot. 
Excellent for schools, libraries, offices, auditoriums, etc. 


J-M Terraflex combines minimum care with 
maximum wear to provide greatest flooring economy! 


MADE OF vinyl plastic and asbestos, long-time economy and beauty of appear- 
Terraflexisexceptionallytoughandresistant ance are important. 
to traffic ... yet resilient and quiet underfoot. Your Johns-Manville Approved Flooring 
Terraflex has a smooth, nonporous sur- = Contractor will gladly show you Terraflex. 
face that is impervious to the effects of | Or send for the free brochure showing the 
grease, oil, strong soaps, and mild acids. | complete color line of Terraflex Plastic Tile 
Dirt can’t cling to it... simple soap-and- and Asphalt Tile. Write today to Johns- 
water mopping keeps it clean and bright. Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 
Even occasional waxing is optional. 
Available in a wide choice of clear, har- 
monious colors, Terraflex is the ideal floor 
for homes, offices, schools, hospitals, stores 
. +. any place where reliable floor service, 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 





SUPERINTENDENTS... 
Clair L. Taylor 


was elected recently 
by the voters of 
Michigan to the 
position of superin- 
tendent of public 
instruction. The 
former deputy su- 
perintendent, he 
succeeds Lee M. 
Thurston, on July 1, when Dr. Thurston 
becomes dean of the college of educa- 
tion, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 

Edward Courtney has resigned his 
position as superintendent at Lyons, 
Mich., and William G. Jeffers, superin- 
tendent at Climax, Mich., been 
named his successor. Taking over the 
superintendency at Climax is Peter A. 
Lamer. 

John Hughes, after serving seven years 
as superintendent at Oswego, Kan., has 
resigned, 





Clair L. Taylor 


has 


Leonard A, Price is now superintend 
ent and high school principal at Che 
topa, Kan. He succeeds Frank Copeland, 


WHY 





HAIRPINLINE C 


CUTS MAINTENANCE COST 37%. 


. Cold Cathode is designed to outlast all other lamps 5 to | 


Low-brightness lamp eliminates 
Eliminates vacuum-cleaner clean 


cont lamp ch 


Eliminates scrubbing of louvers. — 


who left to accept a school position at 
Hiawatha, Kan. 

Paul C. Pickett has resigned as super- 
intendent at Morning Sun, Iowa, a 
position he had held for five years. 

William A. Smith, who was super- 
intendent at Pomeroy, Ohio, for 12 years, 
has been named to the same position at 
Washington Court House, Ohio. Effec- 
tive July 31, he will succeed Stephen 
Brown. 

J. B. Sharp resigned as superintendent 
at Jacksboro, Tex., a position he held 
for nine years. 

Charles E. Jones has been appointed 
superintendent at Beloit, Wis. Mr. Jones 
has been acting superintendent for the 
last 10 months. 

Charles Goulding resigned his position 
as superintendent at Morrice, Mich., to 
become superintendent at Woodland, 
Mich. He is succeeded by Gerald Ras- 
mussen of Lake Odessa, Mich. 

Roy E. Kyle is the new division su- 
perintendent for Bedford County, Vir- 
ginia. He is the former superintendent 
for Carroll County, Virginia. Mr. Kyle 
succeeds A, G. Cummings. 

Edgar Rhein succeeds E. C. Darnielle 
as superintendent at Stockport, Iowa. 

T. B. Dunsmoor has been appointed 








OLD CATHODE 


louvers. 
ing of fixtures. 





ovaen— 


SEND FOR FREE COPY 


FACTS ABOUT COLD CATHODE FOR SCHOOL LIGHTING 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING COMPANY | 


2347 E. NINE MILE ROAD, HAZEL PARK, MICHIGAN i 
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Two-year unconditional lomp guarantee against burnouts. 


OF OUR BOOKLET 











superintendent at Hartley, lowa, suc- 
ceeding John Harold. Mr. Dunsmoor 
is now principal of the high school in 
Hartley. 

J. P. Halvorson, superintendent at Lake 
Bronson, Minn., for the last seven years, 
has resigned. 

H. J. Colvin, superintendent at River- 
side, lowa, has resigned, and Arthur F. 
Pottle has been named his suc¢essor. 

E. W. Grigg is the new superintend- 
ent at Planeview, Kan., succeeding 
C. F. Colvin, who has been made direc- 
tor of special services at Wichita. 

Edward B. Fritz has been appointed 
superintendent at Alta Vista, lowa, suc- 
ceeding Arnold H. Kneif. 

Melvin Colbert, superintendent at Fay- 
ette, Iowa, for the last five years, has 
resigned, 

H. A. Hofer, retiring superintendent 
at Keota, Iowa, has been succeeded by 
Robert Hill. 

Eugene L. Rarick, superintendent at 
West Point, Neb., has resigned to accept 
a similar position at Superior, Neb. 

C. E. Ellison, superintendent at Big 
Lake, Tex., has been named to a similar 
position at Killeen, Tex. 

James Edgar Mallonee, assistant su- 
perintendent and director of instruction 
at Hopewell, Va., will retire July 1, 
after 50 years of educational service in 
the schools of North Carolina and Vir 
ginia. 

Don M. Dafoe, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent at Anchorage, Alaska, 1s 
the new commisioner of education of 
Alaska. 

L. E. Barrows, a rural high school 
principal for the last three years, has 
been appointed superintendent at Burr- 
ton, Kan. 

W. C. Nystuen, superintendent at 
Fertile, Iowa, for the last five years, has 
resigned. 

Harold Kraft is the new superinten- 
dent at Baudette, Minn., succeeding Don 
Pryor. He had held a similar position 
at Leroy, Minn., for the last five years. 

Irvin Ellison is now superintendent 
at Norborne, Mo., succeeding I. W. 
Breidenstein, Mr. Ellison is currently 
serving in the same capacity at Gilman 
City, Mo. 

C. J. Berger, completing his 23d year 
as superintendent at Washington, Mo., 
has been reappointed for a three-year 
term. 

Amos Tschetter, superintendent at 
Highmore, S. D., for the last six years, 
has accepted a similar position at Ips- 


wich, S. D. E. C. Coddington, his pre- 
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Here’s important news about 
School Sound Systems 


1. Complete roster at your fingertips 
—Here’s your master list of rooms, 
ready for selection—singly or in com- 
bination. Set up any distribution list 
you want in seconds. 


2. Add extra channels us your needs 
expand— Your RCA Consolette grows 
as your school expands. Keyboard pan- 
els can be added at any time to serve 
as many as 60 rooms. 


Equipped to serve up to 60 rooms, RCA Consolette mounted on matching 
console base, complete with AM-FM radio and phonograph turntable, 


3. Immedicte switchover for emer- 


aa a e . 
Streamline administration — srejinrten Te ive er 
ments, turn master switch to “all” 
position. Give explicit instructions— 


these 4 ways with RCA’s “St menoucs 
Full- Funetion Consolette 


Here’s the answer to a thousand-and-one administrative details— 
the RCA Full-Function Consolette. Use it to distribute 
administrative information, instruction, music, radio broadcasts, 
and school entertainment to any list of rooms in your school. Use it 

wes calf a RSS CS ; administrative affeire 4. May be equipped with intercom 
to give yourself more time for important administrative affairs. system-—Your RCA Consolette can be 
It’s faster than holding an assembly, more effective than distributing CRMPUTE 10 prestan: two-way conver 

eet ps e ; é Nat sation with any room in your school at 

a memo. And it’s built to perform with RCA superiority. the flip of a switch. 


FOR INFORMATION on RCA Sound Systems contact 
RCA Sound Distribut MAIL COUPON NOW ei ale a ee 
er wl ahs iace acai EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 8OR, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Please send me information on the following RCA Sound Equipment: 
[-] RCA Consolette for [-] RCA Public Address Systems for gym- 
as many as 60 rooms. nasiums, auditoriums, playing fields. 


Name_ (| RRR er, TP EN 








REDE DEN eT PERE RAW OR Fle oeew 


Address... 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, CAMDEN, H.J. City 





--------------- 
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NEWS... 


decessor, is the new superintendent at 
Lemmon, S. D., where he succeeds 
R. W. Dennis. 

Reese Bert, deputy superintendent at 
Modesto, Calif., for the last 18 years, 
has resigned, 

Imon Bruce has been appointed super 
intendent at Hot Springs, Ark. He will 
assume his new duties July 1. 

B. J. Johnson, superintendent at Man 
gum, Okla., has been named to a simi- 
lar position at Anadarko, Okla. 





R. L. Smith has resigned as super- 
intendent at Delphos, Kan., a position 
he had held for the last two years. 

John Jacobs has resigned as superin- 
tendent at Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Andrew Een, superintendent at Win- 
nebago, Minn., has accepted a similar 
position at Windom, Minn., where he 
succeeds John Longstreet. 

E. D. Eldridge has been appointed 
superintendent at Pomona, 
Calif. He formerly was secondary cur- 


associate 


HELP WANTED! 
COMBINATION 
SAFETY COUNSELOR, 
CHEMIST AND 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEER . COLLEGE 


DEGREE ESSENTIAL ! 


“Take down that sign, Bill! Don’t you know 
it doesn't take an expert to apply 


HUNTINGTON PRODUCTS” 


YOU DON'T NEED a maintenance expert to apply Huntington Sanitation 


Products. Our cleaners, waxes, floor finish 


and practically fool-proof . ... safe from 


es, soaps and germicides are easy to use 
every angle, Whatever your maintenance 


needs may be, there's a tested Huntington product that will do the job better 


at lower cost... . without costly superv 


4 bel, 


Te selve your mai pr 
simply write for this... « 





Humungion & 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA - 
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for the Pomona 


coordinator 


riculum 
schools. 

C. A. Lindsey is the new superinten- 
dent at Nocona, Tex. He formerly held 
the same position at LaGrange, Tex. 

Alvin Zackrich, superintendent at 
Potterville, Mich., has been appointed 
superintendent at Harbor Springs, Mich., 
succeeding Forrest Rinehart. 

R. E. Clausen, superintendent at Viro- 
qua, Wis., will succeed Floyd Smith as 
superintendent at Rapids, 
Wis., July 1. 

William M. Glenn will be superin- 
tendent at Sterling, Kan., for the 1953- 
54 school year. He is now serving as 
high school principal at Russell, Kan. 


Wisconsin 


W. L. Ogden has resigned as super- 
intendent at Serena, Ill.; he served in 
this capacity for the last 11 years. 

N. E. Demoney, superintendent at 
Estherville, lowa, has resigned after 21 
years in the Estherville school system— 
14 of these years as superintendent. 

Richard Speas, superintendent at Del- 
mar, Iowa, has resigned. 

Paul Solberg has been named super- 
intendent at Ortonville, Minn., where he 
is a principal. On July | Robert Norman, 
the former superintendent, becomes head 
of the at Montevideo, 
Minn. 


Everett B. Stanley, principal of Shoe- 
maker High School, Gate City, Va., 
for the last year, has been appointed 
superintendent for Washington County, 
Virginia, succeeding K. P. Birckhead. 


school system 


Frank Wagaman, superintendent at 
Turon, Kan., has been named to the 
same position at Coats, Kan. 

Carlos Page has been named superin 
tendent at Sand Lake, Mich., succeeding 
Lavern Lesley, who will go to Newaygo, 
Mich. Mr. Page is on the faculty of the 
school at Kent City, Mich., this year. 

Robert Halstead has resigned his posi 
tion as superintendent at Mantorville, 
Minn., effective August 1. 

Harvey W. Truitt, high school prin- 
cipal at Canadian, Tex., for the last 
seven years, is the new superintendent at 
Clarendon, Tex., and president of Claren- 
don Junior College. His term begins 
July 1. Mr, Truitt succeeds H. T. Bur- 
ton, who served 26 years as superintend- 


| ent. 


Mary E. Courtenay, assistant super- 
intendent at Chicago, retired recently. 

Fred M. Thompson has been named 
superintendent at Fredericksburg, Tex. 
At present he is principal of Wynn 
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uene's wy Hundreds of schools 
USE St Charles CLASSROOM KITCHENS 


Swing Shelf Unit 


y 


Lid and Tin File 


Hundreds of schools and colleges have 
chosen St. Charles Kitchens, custom- 
built of steel, as the equipment best 
suited to the needs of their Home Eco- 
nomics departments. 


Guided by the authoritative advice of 
their own Home Economists, these 
hundreds of school boards have seen the 
benefits that derive from classroom 
kitchens that retain in design, in color, 
and in convenience the familiar atmos- 
phere of America’s finest home kitchens. 


They have understood, too, the year- 
after-year economy of steel construction 
. the obvious advantages of custom- 
building that efficiently fits the unit 


For a fuller understanding of what St. Charles 
classroom kitchens can offer you, write for your 
free copy of Education for Living, a recently 
published study of St. Charles products and their 
application to the homemaking classroom. It is 
designed to assist you to invest wisely and 
economically in this important area of educa- 
tional equipment. 


kitchen to the space available. . . the 
benefits of careful planning with the 
practiced kitchen consultants that com- 
prise the St. Charles field staff... the 
flexibility that only St, Charles can 
offer, with its more than 200 basic stor- 
age units, special-purpose units and ac- 
cessories .. . the student stimulation that 
arises from careful color selection, pos- 
sible with St. Charles 12 decorator colors. 


These are the factors that have 
weighed so heavily in the wide accept- 
ance of St. Charles classroom kitchens. 
They are factors you should consider, in 
the selection of new equipment for your 
Home Economics Department. 








ST. CHARLES MANUFACTURING CO. 


1615 E. MAIN STREET 
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IN BETTER SEATING BY Arlington 


There is something about a classroom equipped with 
Arlington Seating you instinctively like. 


Perhaps it is the symmetry of line. Perhaps it is the 
warmth of the finishes or possibly visible evidence of 
quality in every detail. 


Your impression is not just a happy coincidence but the 
natural response to seeing anything that has heen exquis- 
itely and perfectly made. 


Arlington school seating design is one of the important 
points you will want to remember when you next order 
new or replacement equipment. For information about 
the complete Arlington line write for Catalog No. 52. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


| 
| 
| 





NEWS... 


Seale Junior High School, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. He will succeed A. K. 
Krause on July 1.- 

L. A. Hogie, superintendent at Elkton, 
S.D., for five years, has resigned his 
position. 

W. W. Murren resigned his position as 
superintendent at Gladbrook, Iowa, 
where he had served for the last 11 
years. 

Kenneth Hill will become superinten- 
dent at Stafford, Kan., effective July 1. 
He succeeds George Wedlin, superin- 
tendent there for seven years, who is 
retiring. 

Orville L. Horst is now superintend- 
ent at Kingman, Kan., succeeding John 
Englehardt, who joined the faculty at 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan., 
as professor of education. 

Melvin Rudisill has been named _ su- 
pervising principal at Lykens, Pa., where 
he succeeds C. R. Coyle. 

Allen Hilgemann, superintendent at 
Harrold, $.D., has resigned to accept a 
similar position at Roscoe, $.D. 

Warren Fudge is the new superintend 
ent at White Pigeon, Mich., succeeding 
Lyle Hanchett, who is retiring. 

V. W. Madsen, superintendent at Al- 
cester, S.D., for the last six years, has 
resigned, 

Dan B. Schwartz is the new super- 
Bend, Kan. He 


will take over his new duties July 1. 


intendent at Grand 


M. K. Speery has resigned as super- 
intendent at Greene, Iowa, where he 
has served for 15 years. 

Arthur W. Mastin has been named 
superintendent at Meade, Kan. For the 
last five years he has served as a high 
school principal at Concordia, Kan. 

F. K. Schmidt, superintendent at El 
dora, Iowa, for the last 20 years, has 
resigned, 

Norman Greene has been appointed 
superintendent of the MclIntosh Inde- 
pendent School District No. 1 at MclIn 
tosh, $S.D. He succeeds S. M. Stockdale. 

Erle W. Haring, superintendent at 
Burden, Kan., has accepted a similar 
position at Oswego, Kan. 

Stanley L. Malcolm has been named 
superintendent of the army post school 
system at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

Guy B. Homman, superintendent at 
Glasco, Kan., has been appointed to the 
faculty of Kansas State College of Agri 
culture and Applied Science, Manhattan. 

Leonard L. Grindstaff, administrative 
assistant in charge of instruction at 
Alameda, Calif., is the new assistant su- 
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WINDOWS 


il a 


For the third time within a year Ludman has had to increase 
production of special Auto-Lok School Windows! Now, with 

our new plant—the largest in the world manufacturing 
awning windows and jalousies—we are increasing 
production again so more schools, colleges and universities 

can have Auto-Lok windows. Sealed like a refrigerator, they 
close ten times tighter than generally accepted standards... 
reduce heating and air-conditioning costs. They're easier to 
operate— equipped with a special CONTROLBAR that makes 
them the simplest, safest operating school window ever made! 


Write for complete information. 




















BOX 4541, DEPT. NS-6, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


UDMAN LEADS THE woruo 
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FOR 


ALL THE WORLD 


3 today...more 


schools than 
ever before 
can have 
world famous 


Ul0-40 


WINDOWS 
ALUMINUM OR WOOD 














A. Ludman Auto-Lok CONTROL- 
BAR the simplest operating device 
ever designed! Quick, safe . 1e 
duces window operation to absolvte 
minimum. No momtenance, no adjust 
ments! Elimmates crank type operator 


8. CEMTER LATCH New center 
lock provides positive latching, yet 
releoses with a finger-touch 


window ENGINEERING 





NEWS... 


perintendent at Santa Calit. 
Marvin Hockabout, formerly director ot 
succeeds Dr. Grindstaft 


Monica, 


adult education, 
t Alameda. 

Olin Horn has been named superin 
tendent at Wakita, Okla. His 
ment is effective July 1. 

Forrest Towry, superintendent at Ana 
darko, Okla., 
position at Eufaula, Okla. 

Edwin Stein has been appointed as 


appoint 


has accepted a similar 


STEEL BOILERS 


oe ENCE 


Moet 
More 
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MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


The irreplaceable part of every product 
is the name and reputation of the maker! 
Today, the name Kewanee stands for the 
best in steel boilers... as it has for over 
80 yeors. And that is true because 
Kewanee puts more into them... more 
engineering, more material, more labor 
and more experience. Owners expect fo 
get and do get more from them. 

Kewanee Type "C", selected for Saint Stephen 
School, Saginaw, Michigan, is outstanding among 
Boilers for low-pressure heating. The Kewanee 
Corrugated Crown Sheet adds strength and ex- 
poses more heating surface to the hottest part of 
the fire, so it is a very fast steamer. Compact in 
design it requires less floor space, yet operates 
with complete efficiency even when pushed well 
beyond its rated capacity. 


KEWANEE-ROSS CORPORATION 
Division of American Radiator & Stondard Sanitary Corporation 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


sistant superintendent for general ad- 
ministration at Baltimore. 

Edwin W. Broome, superintendent of 
Montgomery County, Maryland, has re- 
signed. 

S. M. Tharp has resigned as super- 


intendent for Baldwin County, Alabama. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 


Harry William Porter will succeed 


Leslie Roscoe Gregory as president of 


ae 


yee 
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New York State Teachers College at 
Fredonia. Dr. Porter formerly was asso- 
ciate professor of education, Stanford 
University. 

Robert S. Fisk, a member the 
faculty at Syracuse University’s school of 
education, has been appointed dean of 
the school of education at the University 
of Buffalo. He succeeds Leslie O. Cum- 
mings, who has left his administrative 
position to devote his time to teaching. 
Dr. Fisk is chairman of the National 
Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration and was project associate 
of the Middle Atlantic Region Coopera- 
tive Program in Educational Administra- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, in 195]. 


of 


DEATHS... 

Eduard Christian Lindeman, protessor 
emeritus of social philosophy at the New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, died April 13. Dr. Linde- 
man was president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work and a leader in 
the field for 25 years. 

Edward Albert, a school administrator 
for 33 years, died recently. In 1925 he 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
at Alameda, Calif., a post he held until 
his retirement in 1939, 

William Howard Pillsbury, who was 
superintendent at Schenectady, N.Y., 
from 1929 until his retirement in 1946, 
died recently. He also had served as 
assistant superintendent at Buffalo, N.Y. 

Byron W. Hartley, superintendent at 
Louisville, Ky., from 1923 to 1929, died 
recently. Mr. Hartley also had been asso- 
ciated with the schools at San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Charles E. Beury, president emeritus 
of Temple University, Philadelphia, died 
recently. 

Will L. Lee, superintendent for Ma- 
comb County, Michigan, for 38 years, 
died recently. 

Winthrop E. Nightingale, director of 
cooperative work at Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, since 1921, died April 16. 

J. Olan Markland, superintendent at 
Holden, Mo., since 1927, died March 12. 

Carl B. Newlon, assistant secretary 
and director of research and teacher wel 
fare of the Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation, died March 28. 

Ernest H. Chapelle, superintendent at 
Ypsilanti, Mich., died April 4. 

Ray F. Howe, retired, former school 
superintendent at Leroy, Ohio, died in 
April. 
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ABOUT IT ENDURES 


... its resilience its beauty of grain 
its brightness its easy cleaning 
its tightness its easy re-surfacing 
its warmth its smoothness 
its dryness its dent-resistance 


That's ‘‘the beauty of it!’ As schoolmen the 
nation over know, a well-laid floor of Northern 
Hard Maple fights the scuffs and scars of genera- 
tions of young feet. Its cheerful, comfortable 
qualities endure through years of the punishment 
all school floors must take. From gymnasium to 
office, maple flooring’s bright, home-like tones 
and pleasant resilience help to put pupils and 
teachers at case. 

Important, too, is the fact that a sturdy maple 
floor adds a big factor of strength, of rigidity, to 

General Contractors: John W. Cowper, Inc., Buffalo. Floors by Lamkin & Birtch Co., Buffalo the building structure... something no mere 
floor covering contributes. 

Both MFMA-graded and inspected Northern 
Hard Maple flooring and its fine companion 
woods, MFMA Northern Beech and Birch, are 
readily and widely available in strip, block and 
pattern flooring. Specify them with confidence. 


See MAPLE FLOORING 

2 MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Sweet r } Suite 589, Pure Oil Bidg. 
Arch, (12k-MA) for spec- 35 East Wacker Drive 
ifications and full data. CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


FLOOR WITH yfHEMA HaRD MAPLE 


WS ELA lA/f 
OL: Y £91V~ 
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FOR THE MULTI-PURPOSE ROOM 

ROL-FOL, originators of detachable Folding Tables and 
Benches for Multi-Purpose Rooms, now offers Model 
TB-40, doubling the seating capacity without using ad- 
ditional wall space. 
This steel cabinet is designed for installing either ON- 
the-WALL or recessed IN-the-WALL, and houses 2—14 ft. 
Tables 30” wide, and 4—14 ft. Benches 1134’ wide, com- 
fortably seating 40 children. 


DETACH ABLE 
The tables and benches can be individually unlocked 
from the steel cabinet and rolled about for unlimited 
group arrangements, such as cafeteria, assemblies, 
P.T.A. meetings, etc., greatly enhancing the value of 
the Multi-Purpose room. 


8 GRADED HEIGHTS 


SEATING 40 CHILDREN 






































TB 40 N 


Pat. Pending 


MODELS 
720 & T20F (table only) 

TB-10 & TB-IOF (1 table and 2 benches; seats 20 
children) 
TB-40 (2 tables and 4 benches; seats 40 children) 
T-50 (2 tables only) 

All Models are simple to install. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Wentworth Co., 415 Copper Ave. N.W. 
BOSTON, MASS., Henry S. Wolkins Co., 716 Columbus Ave. 
CALDWELL, IDAHO, The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Slate Resurfacing & Sales Co., 2601 East Blvd. 
FRESNO, CALIF., Healey & Popovich, 1703 Fulton 
GREAT FALLS, MONT., Northern School Supply Co., Ist Ave. No. & 

Great Northern Tracks 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA., West Virginia Seating Co., 837 Second Ave. 
KENTUCKY— See Nashville, Tenn. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Highland Products Co., 720 So. Gay St. 


THIS STEEL CABINET HOUSES 
4 BENCHES AND 2 TABLES 






LITTLE ROCK, ARK., Democrat Printing & Litho., 114 East 2nd St. 

MARQUETTE, MICH., Upper Peninsula Office Supply Co., No. Front 
St., Quelff Bldg. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 Second Ave. So. 


Bench heights —13"—14”-15”- 16-17’- 18"-19"—20”. 
Table heights —23"-24’-25"-26'-27"-28"—29"-—30". 
General practice is to have benches 10” lower than tables. 






VERSATILE 
Any height bench will operate with any height table 
and any height table or bench will operate in any cabi- 
net. Several sets of different heights can be installed on 
one installation. After installation they are instantly 
interchangeable without tools. 







PAT. APPLIED FOR 
FEDERAL TRADE MARK 


REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR 


a a eae : 


OAKLAND, CALIF., Ideal Equip. Co., 1803 E. 14th St. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Oklahoma Seating Co., 19 W. Main St. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., American Seating Co., 16th at Hamilton 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., PBSW Supply & Equipment Co., 530 W. Washing- 
ton 

PORTLAND, ORE., Northern School Supply Co., 1505 N.W. Lovejoy 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL. A. M. Blood Co., 326 — 20th St. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 51-59 East 6th 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF., Baird-Hackett Sound Control, 2030 Kettner 
Blvd. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Fryer-Knowles, 1718 Broadway 








SIOUX FALLS, S$. D., Sioux Falls Book & Stationery Co., 117 N. 
Phillips Ave. 

SYCAMORE, ILL., !. A. Bock School Service, 628 Park Ave. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., American Seating Co., 923 W. Genesee 

TOPEKA, KANS., Thacher, Inc., 426 Quincy St. 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 184. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
ou are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
f you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Kimble Toplite System 


Consisting of panels of glass and 
aluminum which are factory fabricated, 
ready for installation in the roofs of 
buildings, the Kimble Toplite System is 
designed for toplighting schools and 
other institutions. The glass units were 
developed in the Daylight Laboratory at 
the University of Michigan and have 
high light transmitting characteristics 
while eliminating glare and tempering 
solar heat. The scientific design of the 
units is such as to make them transmit 
a high percentage of the light from the 
low winter sun and from the north sky 
while reflecting much of the direct light 
from the high summer sun. 

The hollow glass units, 10% inches 
square by 3 inches thick, are set in in 
sulated aluminum grids and are made 
weatherproof by the pouring of a spe 
cially prepared compound over the struc 
tural ribs. The unit provides insulation 
and therefore eliminates condensation 
under most weather conditions. Only 
glass, aluminum and the sealing com- 
pound are exposed to the elements, pro 
viding durable, weatherproof construc- 
tion. The completed panels are made in 
four stock sizes: 3 by 3 feet, 4 by 4 feet, 
4 by 5 feet and 3 by 6 feet, and may 
be used singly or combined in groups. 
The light and heat controlling charac 
teristics make the system especially 
adaptable for lighting deep classrooms, 
corridors, shops and other rooms which 
cannot be adequately daylighted from 
perimeter walls. They provide evenly 
diffused light throughout the interior 
and installation cost is low since the 
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units are completely prefabricated in the 
factory. Kimble Glass Co., Dept. NS, 
Ohio Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio, (Key 
No. 708) 


Reading Unit Furniture 


The Adjustable line of school turnish- 
ings is designed to provide the flexible 
equipment necessary for modern ele- 
mentary classrooms. The reading unit 
consists of movable cabinets with tables 
and benches. The sturdy, movable bench 
is easily placed in any desired position 
for classroom activities. It provides seat 
ing for four children and seat heights 
of 12, 14 and 16 inches allow correct 
level seating for children from kinder 
garten to the sixth grade. 

The round reading table is easily 
moved and has a weighted base with 4 
inch diameter chromium plated column. 
The H-4 table is produced in three table 


° 
heights, 22, 24 and 26 inches, 48 inches 
in diameter. With this equipment one 
section of a crowded classroom can 
quickly be arranged for a reading group 
while other areas of the same room are 
used for other activities. The furniture 
is sturdily built to meet the rugged re- 
quirements of elementary school use. 
The frames are of solid hardwood with 
% plywood work surfaces with plastic 
laminate tops. The lacquered wood 
finish has a protective coat of hard wax, 
and stripping and heavy-duty hardware 
are chrome plated. Adjustable Cabinets 
Inc., Dept. NS, 400 Scajaquada St., 
Buffalo 11, N.Y. (Key No. 709) 


Steel Storage Cabinet 
A “budget-designed” steel storage cabi- 
net is offered in the new Penco Stationer. 
It is sturdily built of first-grade furni- 
ture steel with electrically welded frame, 


(Continued on page 156) 
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dust-tight reenforced doors, three point 
security latching, chrome handles with 
built-in lock and four adjustable shelves. 
It provides large storage capacity in 
only 4, square feet of floor space. The 
overall size is 36 inches wide, 18 inches 
deep and 78 inches high with modern 
flush-front design. The cabinet is avail 
able in gray or office green baked-on 
enamel finish. Penn Metal Corporation 
of Penna., Dept. NS, 50 Oregon Ave., 
Philadelphia 48, Pa. (Key No. 710) 


Adjustable Table 


Classroom tables that can be adjusted 
to nine heights for varying needs, are 
now available as the Adjustable Uni 
versal Table. Two standards are used, 
one adjusting to 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25 
inch table heights for the lower grades, 
and the other to 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29 
inch heights for older pupils. The tables 
are easily moved and can be shifted 
from room to room and adjusted to fit 
height requirements in schools of vary 
ing enrollments. A_ specially designed, 
variable-height clamp and latch allows 
each standard to adjust evenly to the 
height desired. The “knee-action” in 
the clamp compensates for uneven floors 
when the single bolt is tightened. 

The tables have strong plywood book 
compartments. Tops are heavy, cored 
plywood construction bonded with hot 
press, urea-resin adhesive for maximum 
strength and moisture-resistance and of 
fering high resistance to warping, check 
ing or splitting. There are no corner 
legs or stretchers to interfere with the 
knees and the strong steel supporting 


brackets are clamped securely to the steel 
end standards. American Seating Co., 
Dept. NS, Grand Rapids, Mich. (Key 
No. 711) 








Radial Arm Machine 
A new DeWalt 


has been introduced. 
umproved with a 
arm and a roller head carriage support 
ing the overhead cutting member which 
The new model 


radial arm machine 
The new GA 1s an 
radial 


model longer 


rides on eight bearings. 

has all features of flexibility and ease of 

operation of earlier with addi 

tional features for more efficient opera 

tion. DeWalt Inc., Dept. NS, Lancaster, 
(Key No. 712) 


models 


Chalkboard Resurfacer Kit 


Old = chalkboards composition 
boards resurfaced with chalk- 
board green, using the new Endur Green 


and 
can be 





Kit. 
in the 
pound which permits the board to be 


Resurfacer An improved formula 


is used Green Resurfacer com 


ee 
Adjustable Faraone Gives Teachers 4 BIG ADVANTAGES 7 


3. It provides storage within the room 
4. It furnishes additional work surfaces 


_@Gone are the days of inflexible, built-in school furniture. 
| Adjustable Cabinets allow teachers to rearrange classrooms 
to suit their needs. They can be used to subdivide classrooms 
into separate work or study areas; or rolled back to the walls 
when large floor space is needed. They can also be moved 
from room to room without difficulty. 
ment changes year after year are no problem since Adjustable 
' Cabinets are adjustable in height. 
redistribute classrooms at any time without buying new 
furniture. Attractive and sturdily built, Adjustable Cabinets 
withstand years of tough elementary school service. 





AOS RAS RAN 





. 


Hard maple top — 27", a 47". Has 2! 


wood vie. Double wheel casters anchored by 


Chrome hardware Formica top also ar 4 "Neorg 26 a“ 


In addition to the pieces shown, Adjustable makes clothing 
cubicles, toy storage cabinets, paper storage cabinets, readin 
and benches, teachers’ storage closets and wall cabinets. 
today for FREE catalog and the name of your nearest distributor. 


ted 





Whétl's Hlew ... 


W-1 PORTABLE CRAFT BENCH For simple metal, woodwork, plastics 
and other handicrafts and ample storage for tools and materials 


i | nl wo and 6° 


covered with the material without leay 
ing brush marks. After the coating is 
dry, only a quick light sanding is re 
quired to make the green chalkboards 
ready for use. 

The new kit consists of a gallon can 
of the Green Resurfacer (sufficient for 
two ordinary classrooms), a 4 inch brush 
and six sheets of special sandpaper. 
Endur Paint Company, Inc., Dept. NS, 
75 North St., Salem, Mass. (Key No. 713) 


Individual Lunch 

varieties have been added 
to the Heinz Individual Plate Lunch 
line. Developed provide better con- 
trol of food costs by providing individ- 
ual servings in tins, for lunch room, 
cafeteria and dining hall service, the 
new dishes are made from quality in- 
gredients and the line includes only foods 
with popular appeal. The new varieties 
are Beef Goulash, Chop Suey, Chicken 
Noodle Dinner, Spanish Rice and Maca- 
roni Creole (with mushrooms in toma- 
to sauce). Already in the Individual 
Plate Lunch line were Beef Stew, Lamb 
Stew, Chicken Stew with Dumplings, 
Baked Beans, Spaghetti, Macaroni and 
Chili Con Carne. The tins are packed 
two dozen of one variety to the case. 
H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. NS, P.O. Box 57, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (Key No. 714) 

(Continued on page 158) 


Five new 


| 1, It’s movable 
2. It adjusts in height 


£-1 SINK GRIT Provides hand-washing and clean-up for paints, €-2 GENERAL STORAGE 
Adjustable shelf, 474)" x of 
Lacquer finished hardwood 


paste, etc, Stogage compartment has Masonite floor for supplies. 
i7'>" hong, 22° deep. Adjustable height. Formica or Textolite 
tops in variety of colors 


tables 
rite 


ADJUSTABLE CABINETS, INC. 


400 SCAJAQUADA STREET, BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 














Combination Locker Lock 


Improvements incorporated in the con 
struction of the 68-267 Combination 
Locker Lock have resulted in a sturdier 
and more satisfactory lock for use on 
lockers with spring latch bars. The latch 
drops and the lock automatically locks 
when the door is closed. It can be 
opened in emergency by a master key 
provided with quantity orders. 

The working parts of the lock have 
been completely redesigned and strength- 
ened to prevent the possibility of shift- 
ing or forcing of the parts. Stronger 
materials and new technics of construc- 
tion ensure a lock that will hold and 
give long, trouble-free protection, The 
plug and cylinder are bright chromium 
plated while the escutcheon is satin 
chromium plated. National Lock Co., 
Dept. NS, Rockford, Ill. (Key No. 715) 


ME A MO 


ys 
4 
3 
> 


Grade to grade enroll- 


School administrators can 


for all types of supplies, toys, 
fives children extra a area. 
ume hxtures. Height adjustable. 


= 7 
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A brand new idea in paper sewice { 


te 


| ‘ : 
a 
SEALRIGHT \Wn, 
ee 


alservis nestyle © 


@ Plastic coated 
@ Porcelain-like Finish 
e Sturdy Rim 
@ Stacks easily — 
no sticking 
_ @ Perfect for all hot 
© liquids — no paper 
taste! * 








Step up cafeteria service... cut operating costs with 
new Sealright plastic coated paper food containers 


If you want to speed up service and cut costs in tainer. Investigate the merits of this great, new 
your cafeteria or lunchroom — read these facts idea in paper service. Contact your paper supply 
about the new Sealright plastic coated paper dealer — or mail the coupon for free samples and 
food container: complete facts — today. 
With this amazing new Sealright food con- 
tainer, you can heat and serve all types of pre- ammo ratts coar.—seaunicny co. Ime, PULPON. w.. » KAMA 
pared foods — right in the same container! When CANADIAN SEALRIGHT CO., LTD., PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO, CANADA 
it’s empty — throw it away. Saves time and Send for FREE Samples and facts today! 
money by speeding service ... reducing dish- SEALRIGHT CO., INC., Fulton, N. Y. 
washing costs ... cutting breakage. Send me free samples and complete facts on how your new 
Sealright’s new plastic coated paper container plastic coated Alservis Nestyle paper food containers speed 
holds the true flavor of all hot foods — solids, cafeteria service and help cut operating costs. 
beverages and gravies, too. It will not wilt or | Name Title 
drip. And its sturdy, porcelain-like rim makes 
drinking easier and pleasanter than with other 
types of paper containers. 
An increasing number of schools everywhere 
are using this new Sealright Alservis food con- 


School Name 


Address 
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White Onex-Seal 


Designed for sealing and finishing 
white Portland Cement, white marble 
and white terrazzo floors, the new White 
Onex-Seal recently introduced has a 
special formula developed by the manu 
facturer in his research laboratories. It 
has all the advantages of the original 
Onex-Seal for the protection of hard 
surfaced floors with a new ingredient 
to increase the whiteness of the surfaces. 
The product penetrates and seals the 
surfaces without yellowing or discolor 
ing them and gives a hard, permeating 
finish which becomes an integral part of 
the floor surface to prevent surface check 
ing efflorescence and to protect 
against penetration of moisture and 
stains. Hillyard Chemical Co., Dept. 
NS, St. Joseph, Mo. (Key No. 716) 


and 


Olympic Popcorn Machine 


Two 3 cubic foot elevator wells are 
incorporated into the new Olympic 
Model Popcorn Machine. This gives 
extra heated storage capacity tor popped 
corn as each individual elevator well will 
hold the equivalent of 100 boxes of 
popped corn and keep it hot and fresh. 
For faster dispensing, one elevator may 
be used for storage of popped corn in 
the bulk, the other for boxed popped 


corn. A turn of the crank brings more 
corn into view as corn is removed from 
the top. 

To keep the popped corn hot, fresh 
and crisp, regardless of weather or mois- 
ture conditions, two large capacity elec- 
tric blowers force heated, filtered air 
constantly through the wells. Another 
feature of the new model is an auto- 
matic push-button seasoning pump. An 
8 inch Formica counter runs the length 





of the popper case with a working area 
46 inches long. The new model is avail- 
able for electric or gas heat and has a 
Super-Production kettle for large capac- 
ity popping. The streamlined cabinet 
has insulated raw corn bin, conveniently 


(Continued on page 160) 


Planning a New Greenhouse ? 


Before you buy or build, be sure to get 
complete information and prices on... 


ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


“WORLD'S FINEST” 


Free-Standing and Lean-To Models for Every Educational and Research Need 


Check These EVERLITE Features: 


Y More light for better growing conditions 


¥ Sturdy, fire-safe precision-fabricated aluminum structure 

¥ Handsome, true curved glass eave and straight glass eave units 
¥ Continuous weather-tight socket hinge vents 

¥ Quick, easy erection on ground or roof foundations 


Y Greatest flexibility and versatility 
¥ Completely maintenance-free long life 


(Nothing to rust, rot, warp, swell, shrink, 
scrape, paint or otherwise to maintain) 


¥ Easy expansion with standardized or special sections 


V Low original cost—Lowest service-life cost 
AUTOMATIC HEATING AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 
Write for Free Folder and Price List No. NS-2 


rehuminum Greenhouses. 


INCORPORATE DO 


14615 LORAIN AVENUE 


CLEVELAND 11 


(Iustrated above) Acorn “‘in- 
te unit. 
Diagram shows half of unit 
compactly folded into wall 


a-wall” folding 


cabinet. 


located cash drawers and_ over-sized 
casters for easy mobility. The heating 
system is thermostatically controlled and 
there is a new front-to-back waste corn 
screen. Cretors Corporation, Dept. NS, 
Popcorn Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. (Key 
No. 717) 


Bolta Wall Tile and Rolls 


Up to six times thicker than ordinary 
waterproof wallpapers, the new surfaced- 
textured Bolta wall covering is easy to 
install. It is available in two forms, 
eight inch square Bolta Wall-Tile and 
Bolta-Wall rolls. It is made of dimen- 
sionally stable material to resist shrink- 
ing and gaping seams and _ resists 
scuffing, snagging, moisture and stains. 

Two attractive surface textures in a 
wide variety of colors are offered in the 
new product: Bamboo and _ Leather- 
Grain Finish. The semi-flexible wall 
covering consists of an outer layer made 
of Vinylite resins laminated firmly to a 
rubber-saturated paper backing. It can 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth or 
sponge and does not support combus- 
tion. It cuts cleanly, in installation, and 
folds easily around sharp inside or out 
side corners. The product is the result 
of several years of research and experi- 
ment. Bolta Products Sales, Inc., Dept. 
NS, Lawrence, Mass. (Key No. 718) 


Impersonal, architecturally correct, 
ACORN “‘in-a-wall”’ Folding Gates keep 
evening crowds neatly channeled into 
auditorium or gymnasium, away from 
unused classrooms. The evening over — 
gates fold into small flush cabinets. No 
fuss, no bother! Complete, dignified 
security! An ACORN gate for any require- 
ment. See Sweet's Architectural File, or 
write for new catalog TODAY. 





Acorn Wire and Iron Works 


OHIO 


5912 South Lowe Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois 
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CBRUNSWICK 


brings you all 


eres TTT IO 


Classroom chair. A new 
conception of space 
saving. Gain classroom 
and storage space. 


Desks group for flex- 
ible use and larger 
working surface. 
Desks shown also 
stack. 














Py eeeemmearest tt 
MMe ose 


All purpose light- 
weight tables nest 
in 2” heights for efficient use of 
classroom space. Tables also group. 


Advanced Design of Brunswick fur- 
niture is keyed to today’s concept 
of flexibility, comfort and beauty 
in the classroom. 


Economy over the years is assured 
by the rugged construction of 
Brunswick uni-structure design. 
Extra advantages are stacking, 
nesting, grouping. 





Brunswick brings you a completely 
new line of school furniture of ad- 
vanced design. 


For full information, write to: ii ‘ PY @ f 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY ® 623 So. Wabash Ave. ® Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Carpenter Premier Bus 





The Carpenter Premier school bus 
offers several new features for comfort 
and safety. The enlarged, sloping V 
shaped windshield gives a full panoramic 
view to the driver while the Solex tinted 
safety plate glass provides clear, undis- 
torted vision. The glass panels are 
mounted in rubber and sealed against 
leakage. Electric windshie!d wipers, two 
large rear vision mirrors, sunvisor and 
Dyno-thermic defroster to keep the en 
tire windshield free of ice and fog are 
standard equipment. The new Dyno 
thermic heating and ventilating unit 
makes it possible to provide proper ven 
tilation and heating of the bus in any 
weather. Fresh air is forced into the 
coach through vents, which may be 
opened or closed to any degree by the 


driver, and are located well above the 
chassis engine line. An exclusive means 
of air pressurization forces the air to all 





fieldston found a way! 


At Fieldston School in Riverdale, N. Y. the problem was to gain 
increased floor space without having to resort to expensive 
construction or classroom alteration. The solution was to replace 
old heavy-based furniture with light, sturdy 

School Interiors Co. stacking chairs. Specially designed for 


parts of the bus. The system heats the 
air in winter and circulates fresh air 
throughout the bus in summer, 

The interior of the bus has been com- 
pletely restyled for longer life, greater 
safety and more cheerful appearance. All 
windows are of safety glass, the lower 
section permanently mounted to prevent 
children from putting arms and heads 
out of windows, the upper section free 
to be opened from the top. A push out 
safety window, which swings outward 
for an emergency exit when the upper 
half of the sash is lowered, is available 
as optional equipment. The rear win- 
dows have been enlarged to provide full 
view and the rear emergency door has 
been redesigned for greater safety. The 
wider, sturdier door provides easier exit 
in event of emergency and the new 
wider, extra heavy, wrap-around rear 
bumper is mounted directly to the chassis 
frame to absorb impact shock, Carpenter 
Body Works, Inc., Dept. NS, Mitchell, 
Ind. (Key No. 719) 


Cup Drink Dispenser 


The new Magniflo “1200” cup drink 
dispenser has a new type of carbonation- 
delivery and a 1200 cup capacity. The 
1200 cup and 2200 drink syrup capacities 
are enclosed in a cabinet no larger than 


(Continued on page 162) 


F-97 tubular steel 
stacking chairs. . . simple in 


Up to 15 chairs may be 
stacked safely in space 
15” x 33”, 4 feet high. 


design ... wonderfully efficient! 






that of the 600 drink unit, the result of 
new developmenis in Cole’s small, effi- 
cient hermetic unit. The Duotonic Tap 
is a new method of delivering carbona 
tion which results in higher CO-2 volume 
in the cup. It can be adjusted to the 
carbonation desired and practically elim- 
inates carbonation loss between tank and 
cup. 

The new unit is built on all steel 
welded chassis with built-in casters for 
easy mobility, has stainless steel fittings 
and a new, simplified direct-control elec- 
tronic system. The new system of refrig- 





eration features instant recovery of cold 
water as soon as a drink is served. Cole 
Products Corp., Dept. NS, 39 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3. (Key No. 720) 
























pre-school, kindergarten and primary grades, this furniture encourages flexible 

programming, is ideal for multiple-use rooms. Where auditoriums have to double as cafeterias or 
dance floors, or where classrooms are used after school hours for community center programs, 
many schools have found stacking furniture to be the least expensive, the most successful... 
and often the only practical answer! Write for our comprehensive 32-page catalog, showing 


5 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


a complete line of chairs, tables, desks, cots and storage units. 





school interiors co. 
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DURABILITY 


nd 


STRENGTH 


Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 

RESILYTE PLASTICS 


TUBULAR > 











MINIMUM 
STORAGE 














” a 

A 
EASY TO SET-UP 
ON or OFF STAGE 





PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 
——— 


RIGID, SAFE 
for BAND 
ORCHESTRA 
CHORAL & 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE 
AND PERFORMANCE 


Better Acoustics and Discipline, Eas- 
ier control of group by Director. 
Available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 elevations. 
Easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 
8’ Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular 
steel legs, Band stand shown stores 
in a space only 4’ x 8 x 6’ high. 


LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
MINIMUM STORAGE 


STACK IN SMALL SPACE 
SAVE TIME & LABOR 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2734 $. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MITCHELL FOLDING TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS 
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Preferred by instructors because they inspire 
students to new achievements . . . WESTON instru- 
ments also are the choice of practical administrators 
because their ruggedness and year after year 
dependability make their cost remarkably low! 
Ask for bulletin listing all instruments. 
WESTON Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 


oS f> For Advanced Requirements MODEL 622 


Ultra sensitive instruments of 
the double pivoted type re- 
quiring no leveling when used 
in horizontal position. Com- 
bine high accuracy and a 6.1 
inch scale ... ideal for precise 
measurements of potential and 
current at very low energy 
levels. Available as d-c volt- 
meters, millivoltmeters, milli- 
ammeters and microammeters; 
electrolysis volt-millivoltme- 
ters and high resistance volt- 
meters—also as a-c rectifier 
type instruments and as ther- 
mocouple ammeters, milliam- 
meters and voltmeters. 


For Electrical Machinery Labs MODEL 633 


A clamp-on volt-ammeter built 
to Weston standards of safety, 
accuracy and dependability. Five 
full scale a-c current ranges of 
1000/250/100/25/10 amperes 
with range overlap. Three self- 


| contained a-c voltage ranges of 


700/350/175 volts—insulated 
for 750 volts. Has convenient 6 
position switch easily operated 
by thumb—adjustable pointer 
stop facilitates measuring start- 
ing current of motors. 


WESTON 





Whats Hlew ... 


Fixture Hanger 


A new type of lighting fixture hanger 
has been introduced to speed up level- 
ing and aligning of lights. The Stem- 
Winder incorporates an ingenious Stem- 
Winder leveling device and a 25 degree 
swivel, Fixtures can be easily leveled 
after installation without the use of tools 
and without cutting or re-threading 
stems. The unit is complete with hickey 
and crossbar for outlet box ears or stud. 
The Miller Company, Dept. NS, 99 
Center St., Meriden, Conn. (Key No. 
721) 


Pageant Sound Projectors 


The Model 1 Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projector will continue to be 
available but from it three new models 
have been developed especially for audio- 
visual use. A new type shutter provid- 
ing an increase of 43 per cent in screen 
illumination is the feature of one new 


model. A second features a powerful 
15 watt amplifier and separate 12 inch 
speaker. The third new model com- 


bines both new features, the new shutter 
and the new amplifier and speaker, 
Model AV-071, featuring the new type 
Plus-40 shutter, is designed for use in 
classrooms, halls or auditoriums which 
are hard to darken, or wherever extra 
image brilliance or unusually large pro- 











Rugged all 
steel chair caddy will 
give years of trouble-free 





under stage models. 
INSIST ON MIDWEST FOR 
FOLDING TABLES 


PEDESTAL 
OR 
STANDARD 
LINE 








MIDWEST 


FOLDING CHAIR CADDY 


use. Designed to hold any size folding chairs. 
Capacity up to 60 single fold or 30 double fold chairs. 
Also adjustable chair caddys, table caddys and 


THE 


Write today for specifications and prices. 


MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
DEPT. S-2 ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


jected pictures are required or where 
there is a long distance to the screen. 
The new Model AV-151 features an ex- 
tremely high-fidelity amplifier and an 
extra-capacity speaker. It is designed for 
use with both silent and sound films 
and has sufficient sound capacity for suc- 
cessful use with large audiences. It also 





provides high quality sound even in 
small quarters. 

The new Model AV-I5IE projector 
is designed for the projection of sound 
films only and for use under the most 
demanding projection conditions. All 
models have the same deluxe styling, 
the same built-in case compactness and 


(Continued on page 164) 
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SOLD BY ALL EQUIPMENT DEALERS. | 






























the same optical and mechanical excel- 
lence of Model 1, with permanent pre- 
lubrication. Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. 
NS, Rochester 4, N.Y. (Key No. 722) 


Talkaform Paper for Dictorel 


A magnetic coated paper called the 
Talkaform, which can be used over and 
over again without loss of fidelity, is 
offered in Talkaform. Developed for 
use with the Pentron Dictorel dictating- 
transcribing machine, the paper can be 
written upon, folded and filed, or mailed 
in a regular letter-sized envelope. Ma- 
terial can be changed by back-spacing 
and re-recording over the previous dic- 
tation. 

Dictation and transcription are both 
done on one low cost machine which 
has its own built-in loudspeaker. The 
machine is easy to operate by both dic- 
tator and transcriber and can be used for 
conference reporting, sales work, inter- 
office communication and mobile dic- 
tation as well as straight dictation. It 
uses all standard transcribing controls, 
has indexing for indicating length of 
dictation, and built-in speaker for play- 
back. It is no larger than a_ portable 
typewriter and is finished in silver gray 
hammerloid. Pentron Industries, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 221 E. Cullerton, Chicago 16. 
(Key No. 723) 







rugged strength 
virco 
all steel folding chairs 


The tubular steel frame 
and one-piece formed steel 
seat of this new Virco 

Folding Chair can withstand 
years of punishment. 
Enclosed hinges and smooth, 
chip-proof finish assure 
snag-free, pinch-free comfort. 
Contour-shaped for easy 
sitting. Conveniently light- 
weight. Available also 

with formed plywood and 
leatherette upholstered 
seats. Write for free catalog. 


DEALERS NOTE: Some areas 
still available for qualified 
dealers. Write for information. 










IRCO MFG. CORPORATION 


15134 SOUTH VERMONT AVE. 


| MAILING ADDRESS: P. 0. Box 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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You have over 80 appealing floor tile colors to choose 
from in the Tile-Tex line. And you have an exceptional 
selection of floor tile sizes to work with: 6’’x 6’, 6’’x 12’’, 
Os9" 12% 12", 13" fe". and 16% 24". 


FLEXACHROME VINYL PLASTIC- 
ASBESTOS FLOOR TILE 


The ultimate in viny] plastic resilient 
flooring. Flexachrome combines ex- 
ceptional beauty with exceptional 
durability. And Flexachrome never 
needs waxing. 

It’s grease proof. Resists acids and 
alkalis. Flexachrome has remarkable 
flexural strength. 

Flexachrome has an extremely close 
textured, dense surface. Very easy to 
clean and keep clean with daily sweep- 
ing and periodic washing. 

You can’t beat Flexachrome’s great 
selection of colors and sizes—28 rich, 
bright colors, 6 different tile sizes! 
(Design possibilities are unlimited.) 
It’s available in 1/8” and 3/16” thick- 
ness PLUS the new 3/32" thickness 
(.093 gauge). 

It can be installed above grade, on 
grade, or below grade—and over wood 
or concrete, 


VITACHROME GREASEPROOF 
RESILIENT FLOOR TILE 


Here is a light-colored, greaseproof 


floor tile with high resistance to food, 
greases, and oils. Vitachrome colors 
have exceptionally high light reflec- 
tivity. 

Excellent for use in kitchens, restau- 
rants, cafeterias, pantries, and areas 
subject to vegetable oils and animal 
fats commonly found where food is 
served. 

Vitachrome is easy to maintain- 
requires only the usual daily sweeping, 
periodic washing, and occasional 
water-waxing. 

It can be installed on grade or below 


Get the 


EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


of Tile-Tex Floor and Wall Tile Products 


Flexachrome“, Vitachromet, Tuff-Tex", Tile-Tex", 
and Mura-Tex*—one will exactly fit your needs 


in 18 colors. 


grade and over either wood or concrete. 

Vitachrome is available in fifteen 
clean bright colors. . . six different tile 
sizes . . . and in 1/8” and 3/16” 
thicknesses. 


TUFF-TEX GREASEPROOF 
INDUSTRIAL FLOOR TILE 


A greaseproof floor tile manufactured 
especially for industrial areas sub- 
jected to grease and oil abuse. Tuff-Tex 
takes heavy plant traffic, lubricating 
oils, food and kitchen greases. It with- 
stands rolling friction including reason- 
able trucking abuse. 

Tuff-Tex can be installed on grade or 
below grade and over wood or concrete. 

Other industrial features: fire-re- 
sistant . . . not affected by moisture 

.. safe, sure walking surface .. . high 
flexural strength . . . high impact re- 
sistance . . . easy to install and alter. 

Tuff-Tex is available in attractive 
colors that will brighten up drab 
factory interiors. The choice of colors 
and sizes makes many functional de- 
signs possible. Comes in 1/8’’, 3/16”, 
and 1/4” thicknesses. 


TILE-TEX ASPHALT FLOOR TILE 

Tile-Tex is a low-priced, high- 
quality asphalt tile. It combines beauty 
with durability, minimum mainte- 
nance, and long service. 

It has a long established reputation 
for satisfactory performance. Ideal for 
schools, stores, homes, and wherever 
a good, but economical tile is desired. 

Tile-Tex can be installed on grade or 
below grade and over either wood or 
concrete, 

It’s available in an outstanding 
selection of colors, sizes, thicknesses, 


+Trademark 


Tile-Tex Products are good all the way through—both 
the color and marbleizing go clear through each tile. In 
Mura-Tex you have a perfect tile wainscoting material 


and a full line of accessories—30 at- 
tractive colors, 6 sizes, and 1/8" and 
3/16” thicknesses. 


MURA-TEX PLASTIC-ASBESTOS 
WALL TILE 

A new flexible tile wall covering in 
3/32" thickness. Ideally suited for 
commercial and industrial wainscoting 
and walls. Mura-Tex is greaseproof. 
Resists acid and alkalis. Can be in- 
stalled directly on either new or old 
plaster walls, or properly constructed 
dry wall construction. 

Mura-Tex walls never need painting 
or redecorating .. . are simple to keep 
clean and sanitary. 

Wide selection of beautiful colors in 
light-reflecting shades as well as strik- 
ing, bold colors. Available in five sizes 
and 18 marbleized colors. 


SEE YOUR TILE-TEX CONTRACTOR 
SEE THE TILE-TEX LINE 


Ask your Tile-Tex Contractor to 
give you complete information and 
estimates on Tile-Tex floors and wall 
products. You'll find his name in the 
classified pages of your local telephone 
directory. 

Or write: 

THe Trie-Tex Division, The Flint- 
kote Company, 1234 McKinley Street, 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 

Tile-Tex— Pioneer Division, The 
Flintkote Company, P. O. Box 2218 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, 
California 

The Flintkote Company of Canada, 
Ltd., 30th Street, Long Branch, 
Toronto, Canada 


*Registered Trademark, The Flintkote Company 


TILE-TEX...FLOORS and WALLS 
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Antiseptic Soap 

Designed for school use to reduce the 
spread ef bacteria and skin infections, 
Vestal SDC is an antiseptic soap in 
liquid or powdered form, It has value 
in decreasing incidence and severity of 
pyrogenic skin infections and reduces 
infections in small cuts or lesions, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. Transmis- 
sion of athlete’s foot and other com- 
municable diseases is reduced when the 
soap is used in shower rooms, In liquid 
form it can be diluted and used in regu- 
lar soap dispensers. The antiseptic con 
tent is hexachlorophene which has been 
proved to be highly effective as an anti- 
septic in combination with soap. Vestal, 
Incorporated, Dept. NS, 4963 Manches- 
ter Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. (Key 
No. 724) 


































Steel Drafting Table 


Special construction features for every 
specialized drafting need have been in 
corporated into the new 4-Post Draft 
master Drafting Table. Built with an 








all-steel base and selected, smooth finish, 
kiln dried soft wood top, the table has 
heavy gauge steel tubular legs fitted with 
stamped steel, smooth bottom shoes to 
prevent marring floors. All drawers are 
of steel construction. 

The top can be adjusted to any de 




















Self-Financing Plan. 
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Master-keyed 
locker 






lock 
P.570 with speedy 
reset key 
Master-keyed com- for changing 
bination with the combinations 
SAFE Dudiey key in a few 
seconds 













ee. available 





DUDLEY LOCKS 


When you look at the difference in this 
exclusive Dudley Master-Key, you'll see the 
reason why the time-proven Dudley locker 
control system is the safest available. Com- 
mercial locksmiths find this unique key prac- 
tically impossible to duplicate. 

For over 30 years Dudley has been the 
foremost name in locker locks. Write today 
for the illustrated Dudley catalog. It’s yours 
free, together with details of the Dudley 





DUDLEY 


CORPORATION 





DEPT. 610, CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 


sired working angle by two Lifetime 
Stacor raising devices which slide into 
the table legs, eliminating projections. 
Zinc plated steel end-cleats hold the 





beard and the “Interlocking” Steel Hinge 
makes the top easily lifted off. An 
auxiliary unit with two drawers which 
fits under the tool drawer is available 
for convenient space for storage. The 
new table is available in four sizes, all 
in standard height of 37 inches, finished 
in hard baked gray enamel. Stacor Equip- 
ment Co., Dept. NS, 768 E. New York 
Ave., Brooklyn 3, N.Y. (Key No. 725) 


Wireless Intercom 


The Bogen model TWIN wireless 
communophone system is simple to in- 
stall and can be used with two or more 
stations, all conversation being heard by 

___ (Continued on page 166) 


all stations in the system. In most cases, 
a station can be located wherever there 
is a power outlet and readily moved 


from place to place as needed. The 
system employs the power lines already 
existing in a building as the transmit- 
ting medium and an exclusive line noise 
suppression circuit in every unit, Each 
station contains a transmitter and re- 
ceiver. 

The Bogen “Silent Watchman” per- 
mits a station to be locked in “transmit” 
position for use in various applications 
where a continuous listening arrange- 
ment or aural supervision is desired. 
The stations are placed in service by 
simply plugging into the outlet. Addi- 
tional stations can be added to the sys- 
tem at any time. David Bogen Co., Inc., 
Dept. NS, 29 Ninth Ave., New York 14. 
(Key No. 726) 


Kraft Cooking Oil 


Kraft Cooking and Salad Oil is now 
available in institutional sized packages 
of one and five gallon cans. The product 
is a light bodied oil which results from 
the double refining process used in its 
manufacture. It is designed to make 
dressing and dough blending easier and 
faster and the oil can also be used for 
deep-fat and pan and grill frying. Kraft 
Foods Co., Dept. NS, 500 Peshtigo 
Court, Chicago 90. (Key No. 727) 
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Control 
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Far-Sighted Choice for 
| Sound Planning 





_| TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
| In Carefully Graded Sizes 


Write today for illustrated catalogue: 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 
Menominee, Michigan. 


a. | 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


EST. 1826 
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_, NACO Portable Elec 
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for 300 Hungry Students 
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HunnlGh 


STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


Fortymace-Poed 


at the world-famous 


HOTEL CONRAD HILTON 


in Chicago 


At left is an exterior 
view of Chicago's mag- 
nificent Hotel Conrad 
Hilton. Occupying half 
a city block on Mich- 
igan Ave., it overlooks 
Grant Park and affords 
a beautiful view of the 
lake. It’s America’s 
favorite meeting place. 


At right is a HERRICK 
Freezer Refrigerator used 
for preserving parfaits 
and frozen desserts. 
HERRICK Stainless 
Steel Refrigerators also 
serve the Hotel Conrad 
Hilton’s coffee shops 
and cocktail lounges. 


At left is a HERRICK 
20-Door Refrigerator 
serving the Hilton's 
Banquet Kitchen. It 
keeps foods at peak 
freshness and flavor. 
HERRICK units were 
supplied by Duparquet, 
Inc., 225-235 N. Ra- 
cine Ave., Chicago, III. 


Largest of all in size and second to none in service, 
the Hotel Conrad Hilton offers visitors to Chicago 
the ultimate in gracious living. Its many dining 
rooms, coffee shops and cocktail lounges are justly 
famous for their fine foods and beverages. @ Helping 
to enhance the Hilton's reputation in this respect 
are a number of HERRICK Stainless Steel Refrig- 
erators, two of which are shown above. Wherever 
complete food and beverage conditioning is called 
for, HERRICK Stainless Steel Refrigerators will do 
a perfect job! HERRICK is unequaled for perform- 
ance, convenience and low - cost - per - year service. 


Write today for name of your HERRICK supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


fick p | (f Zz Lrstocraz x AY ge Ceadord 
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Counting Frame is 
offered for use in planning various 
arithmetic experiences. The Counting 
Frame, or Tens’ Frame, is a rectangular 
frame of blond wood 20 by 32 inches, 
excluding the legs. It has ten easily 
removable rods and 100 large colored 
beads which slide freely on the rods. 
The beads consist of 50 yellow and 50 
green balls. Each rod may contain five 
yellow and five green balls, emphasizing 
the division of ten into two fives, or each 
rod may have a single color of ball. For 
practice with dozens, twelve beads may 
be placed on a rod, and since the rods 
are easily removable, any number of 
rods from one to ten may be used. 
The counting frame is both a teach 
ing aid and a teaching device. It pro 
vides a concrete approach to arithmetic, 
it provides a stimulus for the child to 
derive relationships for himself, it leads 


The Daintee 


to generalizations, it provides for drill 
and review, and it may be used for 
checking the meaning and solution of 
simple problems. Daintee Toys, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 230 Steuben St., Brooklyn 5, 
N.Y. (Key No. 728) 


Vinylite Anatomical Models 


The texture of living tissues is now 
possible in anatomical models made of 
Vinylite resin-base plastisols. This prac- 
tically indestructible anatomical sculp- 
ture is modeled after authentic dissec- 
tions and molded in three dimensions. 
Students can touch and remove 
organs, tissue and other parts of the 
body from flexible, easy-to-clean ana- 
tomical models. The models are re- 
sistive to oxidative decay and to chipping, 
abrasion and scufhing. They resist attack 
by most chemicals and are easily washed 
and cleaned with a damp cloth. 

Different plastisols based on Vinylite 
resins are used for the various organs 
to make them feel like real living tissue. 
Basic colors are pigmented in the plas- 
tisol and hand painted artwork applied 
by artists. The paints are also based 
on Vinylite resins to establish a perma- 
nent bond with the plastisol base. Zoo- 
logical and botanical models are also 
available in the new material. The 
models are economically produced at 

(Continued on page 168) 


see, 


competitive prices. Histoslide Company 
Inc., Dept. NS, 542 W. Grant Place, 
Chicago 14. (Key No. 729) 


Lawn Care Attachments 


Attachments have been developed for 
the Model 728 Snow Thrower which 
make this a year-round utility machine. 
The snow thrower unit is easily re- 
moved, leaving a powerful tractor unit 
with a transmission giving three for- 
ward speeds and reverse. Available for 
lawn and grounds care with this unit 
are a 72 inch mower, a 38 inch rotary 
mower, a lawn roller, a 42 inch dozer 
blade and a % ton dump trailer. This 
versatile unit, with 7! h.p. engine, now 


offers complete facilities for lawn and 
ground care in all seasons. The Maxim 
Silencer Co., Dept. NS, 85 Homestead 
Ave., Hartford 1, Conn. (Key No. 730) 





IN SCHOOL MODERNIZATION PLANNING 


Sontlel color” 
CHALKBOARDS 


Harmonizing SON-NEL, Chalkboards are in fade- 


proof color scientifically selected to offer optimum 





6-COMPARTMENT PLASTIC TRAYS 
Serve More People FASTER and Better! 


T LAST! 
into the tray. 
ment trays, in your choice of five exquisite pastel colors, invite— 


reflective legibility without glare. Investigate and 


you'll realize why architects of 


Beauty comes into’ the cafeteria as science comes 


These light weight, eye-appealing compart- award-winning schools in 1952 


—as in 1951—specified eye- 


and increase the appetite! You eat right off the tray! Scientifically 


divided for a balanced diet with six proper size compartments for 
portion control and to prevent different foods from running to- 
gether. So—less dishes to handle—less breakage—longer life hese 
colorful food service trays also speed up the line in serving and 
save time and fatigue in washing. Easy to clean—easy to STACK. 


Yet plastic ware is only ONE of the $0,000 items of EQUIPMENT, 
FURNISHINGS, AND. SUPPLIES sold by DON for your economy, 
efficiency and better serv ice; in fact, everything from the range to 
the napkins and toothpicks—and on everything: SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! 

Write t. 16 for a DON salesman to call! 

He can beip you set up your school lunch 

program, His experience can be a valuable aid, 


pleasing, eye-easing colored 
Chalkboards by SON-NEL. 


Ask your architect, 

your supplier...or write for 
detailed information, 
prices and color samples. 


SON-NEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


10222 PEARMAIN STREET 
CAKLAND 3, CALIFORNIA 
Dealerships Available 


epwArD DON «2 company 


CHICAGO 16 


Miami 32 Minneapolis | 
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STULL 
SINGLE-PUPIL TABLES 
LEAD 10 BETTER 
CLASSROOM RESULTS 


These modern, single-pupil tables em- 
body major advances in design that help make 
teaching and learning easier. Readily adapt- 
able to any desired classroom grouping. The 
sturdy twin oval-shaped standards tend to 
reduce excessive movement and scraping of 
chairs by pupils. The strong plywood tops are 
bonded with hot-press urea-resin, and lac- 
quered in light, natural-wood finish. The 
standards and sanitary, all-steel book-boxes 
have a smooth, durable beige enamel finish. 
Full-length pencil tray inside. Inkwell is an 
optional accessory. Heights: 21, 23, 25, 27, 
29 inches. 


The Envoy Chair No. 368, as illustrated, is 
designed for maximum posture comfort, with 
deep-curved back rails—the lower one self-ad- 
justing to fit each occupant. Available heights: 
11, 13, 15, 17 inches. 


aX . . 
FREE BOOKLETS: “Education |=" 
Grows” and “The Co-ordinated 
Classroom"’—two informative 

works on recent educational de- 

velopments. Write Dept. 5. 


n Sealing Company 


Grond Rapids 2, Mich.—Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manv facturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, 


Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Choirs 
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No. 328 with “Ten-Twenty” Book-Box 


The famous, exclusive ‘“Ten-Twenty”’ top (20% x 24 inches) 
is quickly, easily positioned at 20° slope, most natural for 
reading, writing and drawing; or conventional 10° slope —also 
level position for manipulative tasks and group discussions. 
Sanitary, one-piece steel, readily accessible book-box. 


No. 324 with Lifting Lid 


This popular table, with 
non-slam friction-controlled 
lifting lid, provides a top 
usable either in level position, 
or at 10° slope. Opens wide 
for easy access to roomy, 
sanitary, one-piece steel book- 
box. Top is 18 x 23% inches. 


New! No. 329 with Open Box 


Newly designed by American 
Seating Company’s engineers, 
with an overhung, 18 x 24 inch 
top that permits placing several 
tables tightly together when an 
over-all large flat work surface is 
desired, Open-front, one-piece 
steel book-box is 16 x 21% inches, 
4 inches deep. 








AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


The most beautiful and practical of full-upholstered auditorium 
chairs. Bodiform provides the utmost in comfort, durability, acoustical 


benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm. 














Color Projection Screen 


Designed specifically for improved 
color projection, the new Radiant Color- 
master is made of Color-Flect fabric, a 
unique silver-treated material. Greater 
detail, contrast and realism for color 
films, slides and filmstrips are claimed 
with the new screen. The fabric is 
stretched perfectly tight and flat by the 
exclusive Tensi-Lock device which oper 
ates on the ratchet principle, and the 
Tensi-Bar aluminum rod which suspends 
the fabric from two points. The port 
able tripod screen can be set up quickly 
and easily and slight foot pressure on 
the Tip-Toe Lock snaps the legs open 
automatically, The Colormaster is a\ail- 
able in sizes from 30 by 40 inches to 
70 by 70 inches. Radiant Mfg. Corp., 
Dept. NS, 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago 8. (Key No. 731) 


Folding Stage 


A stage which can be rolled out and 
set up quickly and with little effort, 
and can as easily be folded out of the 
way when no longer needed, is offered 
in the new Horn Folding Stage. With 
this equipment a gymnasium, large class- 
room or other area can be converted for 
use for theatricals, lectures, demonstra- 
tions and other purposes. 


The Horn Folding Stage is solidly 
constructed from select fir, The wood 
floor will not sag or sway as it is 
mounted on a sturdy steel understruc- 
ture. It is simply rolled into position 
and secured in its place with a few 
turns of the floor stops. When the floor 


stops are released, the stage can be folded 
and, rolled easily out of the way. The 
stage is available in standard heights of 
15 to 24 inches and in standard widths 
of 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet. Each 
size can be obtained with from one to 
19 folding sections. The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., Dept. NS, 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (Key No. 732) 


Modem Bulletin Board 


No tape, glue or thumbtacks are re- 
quired to display teaching material on 
the Modern Bulletin Board and Map 
Rail. A piece of solid core birch ply- 
wood 4 feet long, 1% inches wide and 
% inch thick has radial grooves at the 


(Continued on page 170) 


top and at the bottom. The board is 
held in place on the chalkboard by three 
vacuum cups and is quickly removed 
when not in use. The top radial groove 
holds cardboard pictures, posters, mes- 
sages and other material in an upright 
position. Light papers are held securely 
by sliding them up in the bottom groove 
and pressing a button. When used as 
a map rail the bulletin board is fastened 
to the top trim of the chalkboard by 
screws, and metal clips slide over the 
board and can be adjusted for any length 
map. Statler Refacing Co., Dept. NS, 
518 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 4, Ohio. 
(Key No. 733) 


Higgins Pen Cleaner 


The new straight-sided 6 ounce jar 
of Higgins Pen Cleaner is equipped with 
a screw cap and contains a special plas- 
tic strainer in the bottom of the jar. A 
rod affixed to the center of the strainer 
projects above the level of the liquid. 
When pen parts, airbrush parts and other 
instruments are dropped into the jar 
for cleaning, the strainer is raised by the 
rod, enabling the user to remove the 
cleaned instruments without reaching 
into the fluid. Higgins Ink Co., Inc., 
Dept. NS, 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn 15, 
N.Y. (Key No. 734) 








DURABILITY— 
EFFICIENCY— 


BY NORTHERN 


2810T Century Desk (Pat.) 


chairs, teachers restroom furniture. 
Bentwood cafeteria seating. 


666 Lake Shore Drive * 
Rudy J. Silverman 





Wood or metal chairs, desks, kindergarten tables and 


Guaranteed against all physical defects for years. 


NORTHERN SEATING CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 


UTILITY 








BE SURE 
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LOW COST 
ATTRACTIVE 


DURABLE 


SQuires INKWELL CO. 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 


with 


No. 60 BAKELITE 
BOSTON INKWELL 
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what a 
Sound System Does 
for Your School 


$C160 
System 


SIMPLIFIES ADMINISTRATION 


Have efficient control and coordination of all activities. Cut the 
volume of carried messages—make announcements (to selected 
rooms or to entire school) without routine-disturbing assemblies 

take attendance records speedily—have safe, sure centralized 
supervision of fire drills and emergencies. Have at your fingertips 
instant two-way intercommunication between any classroom and 
central office for effective administration 


STIMULATES LEARNING 


Provides dramatically effective teaching materials. Radio broad- 
casts, records and school-produced “‘live’’ broadcasts can be 
channeled to selected rooms, to vitalize instruction in history, 
current events, geography, languages, music appreciation, speech, 
and drama. Record music provides rhythm for physical educa- 
tion, cafeteria entertainment, background music for disciplined 
assemblies and dismissals—these and a host of other valuable 
functions contributing to the enhancement of the school program. 


THE RAULAND SC160 SYSTEM 
OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES: 


1. Every desirable program service: Radio, Phonograph, Micro- 
phone and Intercommunication. 2. Distribution of programs to any 
selected room or to allrooms. 3. Three-program facilities available 
simultaneously to different groups of rooms. 4. High Fidelity AM 
and FM Radio (one or two as desired). 5. Three-Speed Transcrip- 
tion Type Phonograph. 6. Facilities for broadcasting any classroom 
activity over the entire system. 7. Adequate microphone circuits 
(six). 8. Speech origination from classrooms. 9. Secret system 
with complete privacy. 10. With monitoring tone signal. 11. 
Automatic Master Emergency Call button operating regardless of 
any control or switch setting. 12. Automatic Program Schedule 
Clock. 13. Compartments for storing records and accessories. 
14, Compartment with sliding shelf for record changer or recorder. 
15. Underwriters’ Approved. 


Let us show you, without obligation, how the RAULAND SC160 
System incorporating all of these features, can enhance the 
administrative and educational program of your school. Write 
us today for full details. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


OVER 1500 SCHOOLS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


SOUND AND INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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... flad SERVICE 


A friendly American distributor is near you in princi- 
pal cities—ready to help you pronto when service is 
needed! He maintains an efficient office with factory- 
trained mechanics, genuine replacement parts, new 
improved American abrasive paper, high quality 
American floor finishes and maintenance materials, 
And, of course, he carries a complete line of modera 
American machines. 

His broad practical experience can help you solve 
all floor maintenance problems—and save time, labor 
and money on all types of floors in public buildings, 
factories, hospitals, schools, offices! We'll be glad to 
arrange a FREE demonstration on your own floors, 
without obligation. Just send coupon, 


MERICAN Yloor Wachines 


r—--—-—--_---- 


American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 
548 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio, 

Send latest catalog on the following, 
without obligation: 


i. Deluxe Maintenance Machine [1 Floor Finishes 
Wide Mouth Tank () Water Pick-Up Machine 


can DeLuxe. 


POON vcccuvecvovevertiwivevetwedkeiavate 


TCO ds ivedeccccocdccccehbwateseccess 


I 
( Please arrange a FREE demonstration of Ameri- | 
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Unusually resistant to chipping, crack 
ing and breaking, Laureline Tumblers 
are made of clear or colored plastic. The 
new tumblers have been molded into a 
graceful, curved shape, comfortable to 
hold and easy to stack. They are firm, 
not pliable, and normal dishwashing 
temperatures do not affect their form or 
surface gleam. They are available in 
9, ounce and 54% ounce sizes and in 
translucent Raspberry, Lemon and Mint 
colors in addition to Ice, which is clear 
and colorless. Boonton Molding Co., 
Dept. NS, Boonton, N.J. (Key No. 735) 


Light Weight Scaffolding 


Ladscat is a new light weight scaffold 
ing for indoor and outdoor maintenance 





Whit ’ Hlew ... 


Laureline Tumbler 


and painting work. It eliminates prac- 
tically all bolting and employs the new 
Ladscaf clamp. It is quickly and easily 
erected by the use of light weight ladder 
type panels of welded steel construction. 
Ladscaf clamps positively lock horizon- 
tal panels and braces to upright mem- 
bers and provide safe, rigid scaffolding. 
Ladder rungs are spaced at one foot 
intervals, placing working platforms at 
efficient levels and permitting trouble- 
free installations on stairs and sloping 
floors. The scaffold can be mounted on 
adjustable bases or lockable casters and 
can be rolled to new locations as re- 
quired. Universal Manufacturing Corp., 
Dept. NS, Zelienople, Pa. (Key No. 736) 


Mobile Photo Camera 


A permanent record of up to 720 
documents or cards can be made _ per 
hour on a continuous roll of photocopy 
paper with the new dual-purpose Tup- 
per-Peerless Copy Camera. The new 
equipment photographs one side of let- 
ters and documents 8, by 11 up to 8% 
by 14 inches in size, and both sides of 
5 by 8 inch file cards, together with a 
1 by 8 inch identification strip. The en- 
tire cycle of operation takes only five 
seconds. 

The camera is housed in a cabinet of 
heavy sheet aluminum with all edges 


(Continued on page 174) 





No. 1400 Desk 
26° Gine ss 


Warmtone, or School Brown. 


SILER CITY ¢ 








SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk 
units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs with spiral- 
grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. In Natural, 
Line also includes Movable 
Chair Desks, Tables, and Tablet Arm Chairs. 


Write for name of authorized distributor in your state. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, Incorporated 


NORTH CAROLINA 








ee | 
1433 FOURTH STREET 
Agents and Sales R 








Ideal for school cafeterias... 
or wherever youngsters of all ages may effectively share 
~ a common drinking water source. 


Insist on HAWS... 






finished with rounded aluminum mold- 
ing. It is 18 by 52 inches in area and 


52 inches high. It is mounted on a 
rubber-tired truck with handles and has 
50 feet of cable so that it can be easily 
moved to be near the material to be 
copied. Exposed paper is enclosed in a 
light-tight receiver and can be removed 
in the light and the paper taken to the 
darkroom for processing. It can be cut 
at any point so that it is not necessary 
to expose the entire roll before process- 





material 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc., 
Dept. NS, Shoreham, Long Island, N.Y. 
(Key No. 737) 


photocopies of already 


ing 
taken. 










@ Electric Water Coolers 

@ Sanitary Drinking Fountains 

@ Cafeteria Water Facilities 

© Faucets, Filters and Accessories 


WRITE FOR THE NEWEST HAWS CATALOG, TODAY! 


“DRINK PROPERLY” 


FREE POSTERS AVAILABLE — please specify quantity 


NKING FAUCET CO. 
Since 1909) BERKELEY 10,CALIFORNIA 


epresentatives in All Principal Cities 
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Wasting Time 
Scrapping & Pre-Washing 
By Outdated Methods 


A Salvajor Scrapping & Pre- 

Wash Machine does it all in 

one operation—with one motion. 

Completely eliminates hand scrap- 

ping of dishes and does a faster, better pre- 

washing job than any other method. In addi- 

tien, Salvajor TRAPS LOOSE TABLEWARE—preventing loss 
in the food scraps. And it collects and washes food waste, 


reducing volume as much as 50 per cent. 








BY: 
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At The Newest Low Cost 
Food Waste Disposer 


The New Model “L’’ WASTEXIT 
is the first and only ‘2 H.P. com- 
mercial food waste disposer in 
the LOW PRICED field! It has 
the power and ruggedness 

ded for conti operation 
—and it disposes all kinds of 
food scraps, including difficult 


Career girl or housewife, c ma) oF preparation waste. Adaptor As- 
neat work habits , semblies are available for either 


are developed in the schoolrcom, scrap table or meat/vegetable 
“APSCO sharp” educators know preparation table. 
that sharp pencil points 


assure neat work, er 
thus better grades. at | Then 

















Pay 
fosisoniusinhe | LS TE Noe 


Classroom we recommen 9°" 
the APSCO Dexter No.4, , 
ee iith:” To This 

The Salvajor and Model “L’’ WasteXit offer excellent 
kitchen planning possibilities as they can be installed 
where they are most needed without taking valuable 
work space. For large food service operations 
Salvajor and Model “L’’ WasteXit multiple installa- 


PSC Shiarpener for every need, tions can meet any scrapping, pre-washing and 
Look for:the APSCO Trademark disposal need. 


Whee you buy. For Complete Details—including space and utility 
requirements, write today. 


For valuable money-saving 
tips on Pencil Sharpener installation THE SALVAJOR COMPANY 

and maintenance, send for your h Blvd 
FREE booklet. “The Correct Pencil ee : 
Sharpener for Your School.” Hanae: Site Soper 





4 atone peace sneer EQUIPMENT Is Recognized and Proved 
in the Nation’s Leading Institutions 





Northeast Cafeteria, Oklahoma City, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, B. C. 
oa Empress Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida 


J » South 
4 b eS en an St. Mary's Hospital, Enid, Oklahoma 
automatic encil sha ener CO Martin Rober's Restaurant, Columbus, Vv. A. Hospital, Livermore, California 
" oo see Good Samaritan Hospital, Les Aageles, 
Colonial Restaurant, Norfoik, Virginia California 
Cosgrief Hotel, Craig, Colorado Delaware Hospital, Wilmington, Bela- 
ware 


336 North Foothill Road Beverly Hills, California | | congressional Hotel, Washington, B. ©. 





and others from coast to coast 





Rockford, Illinois * Toronto, Canada 
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TRUE DEODORANT 


LIQUID SOAP oo 





CONTAINS 
HEXACHLOROPHENE 
(G-11) 


. .. the antiseptic agent 
used in modern surgical 









soaps. Reduces skin bac- 






terial count as much as 
95%. 













BALMASEPTIC’s time-saving and surgically cleansing prop- 
erties provide “round the clock freshness” when used for 
wash-up or shower. But that’s only part of the story, for 
BALMASEPTIC is made of premium quality soap ingredi- 
ents, scented delightfully like the most expensive cake soaps 
. and its price is well within your soap budget! 













Let your Dolge Service Man 
demonstrate Balmaseptic’s re- 
markable value. Dispensing 
equipment available. 
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Sun Ray WOOLERS UL 
make all floors... 


Clap enougle to cal of 
The fast, thorough, dry-scrubbing action of 
Sun Ray WOOLERS produces smooth, lus- 
trous and immaculate floors! Long, strong FL Janae 
strands of radially wound steel wool always 
rotate at right angles to attack dirt, This ex- Yee) ] 3 BOARDS 








clusive Sun Ray feature assures fast, efficient 











“steel wooling.” 





The illustration, below, shows the Naden “In- 
stant-Vue” Model N-400-iV—the finest foot- 
ball scoreboard made. Other Naden models, 
in a wide range of types and sizes, are 
available to meet every scoring need. 



















Made in all sizes 
for use witk any 
single disc-type 
floor machine. 











SIMPLE 
COMPACT 
ACCURATE 

DEPENDABLE 










Write For Free Cat- 
aleg No. N-53 









| THE WILLIAMS COMPANY | 


Ce al li lil . 








245 West First Street, London, Ohio 
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The satisfaction of a well made purchase 
makes itself felt in the case of the IRWIN 600 line desks 
and chairs from the minute you start using them. They 
are so versatile, so easily arranged and re-arranged 
to completely fulfill every classroom requirement. 
And that satisfaction will grow with each succeeding 
year as you note how their rugged tubular construction 
and tops of G-E TEXTOLITE reduce maintenance cost 
to a negligible factor. G-E TEXTOLITE is practically 
immune to acid, ink and paint and mighty discouraging 


to ‘‘carvers"’. They will stay new-looking for years. 


The IRWIN 600 line is available in a choice 
of attractive colors with desk tops of G-E TEXTOLITE 


10580 or simulated birch.* For complete satisfaction, 


now, and for many years to come, choose from the 


600 line. Write for details and catalog of our com- 


plete line of classroom and auditorium seating. 


*Also available with hardwood plywood tops. 
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STRETCH YOUR SCHOOL 
LUNCH BUDGET DOLLAR 
WITH "exo HOT 
FOOD,SOUP AND 
LIQUID CARRIERS 


Present-day costs of kitchen equipment and labor for 
every school in a school system quickly play havoc 
with school lunch budgets. 
The answer is ‘‘More central- 
ized food production,"' saving 
(Aa Voip the expense of duplicating food 
production setups in a number 
of locations. 
Centralized production and distribution of hot foods 
and liquids is today ‘established practice,''’ made so 
by AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food and liquid 
carriers which provide a practical and economical 
means for serving a number of different schools with 
hot foods from one centralized location. 
You can't raise the cost of meals to the children, but 
you can ‘‘stretch your budget dollars’’ with AerVoiDs. 
Our food consultants will help you with suggestions 
without cost. 
Circular NS-53 telis exactly how one city’s 


schools saves money with AerVoiDs. Write 
fer your copy today. No obligation. 


Vacuum Can Company 
19 South Hoyne Avenue Chicago 12, Illinois 





Whats Hlew ... 


Product Literature 


e The importance of selecting the 
proper filing system to suit the needs 
is emphasized in two booklets recently 
released by Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. The as- 
sistance of filing analysis and installa- 
tion experts is offered through the Busi 
ness Services Department of Remington 
Rand. Folder BSD-2 describes the staff 
available to help handle peak work loads 
and Folder LBV-395C.1, “Filing Sys- 
tems to Fit Your Measure,” discusses 
various kinds of filing systems and their 
adaptation to varying needs. (Key No. 
738) 


¢ The Trane Air Conditioning Manual 
is a 380 page, board-bound book pub- 
lished by The Trane Company, La 
Crosse, Wis., in the interests of the air 
conditioning industry. This new edition 
is the sixteenth printing and second ma 
jor revision of the work since 1938. The 
manual is designed to be used as a 
standard text and source reference on 
air conditioning in educational institu 
tions and also as a reference manual for 
administrators, architects and engineers 
concerned with air conditioning. A new 
chapter on fans has been added to the 
book to cover fan application and selec- 
tion, basic fan laws and duct design data 
and nomenclature. The manual begins 


with a simplified presentation of the 
basic physical laws governing heat and 
cold and applies these laws to practical 
problems in air conditioning. The text 
is illustrated with drawings, photo- 
graphs, charts and graphs. Problems at 
the end of each chapter show practical 
applications. Standard tables on air, 
refrigerants, pipe capacities for refrig- 
erant liquid and vapor and ducts are 
shown in a reference section. The man- 
ual is available at $5 per copy and copies 
of the new fan chapter are available sep- 


arately at one dollar each. (Key No. 739) 


¢ A complete catalog of furniture, 
equipment and accessories for the mod- 
ern laboratory is being made available 
by Metalab Equipment Corp., Hicksville 
L.L, N.Y. The comprehensive 180 page 
book illustrates and describes the Me- 
talab line and contains technical infor- 
mation and data for planning new lab- 
oratories and modernizing old ones. The 
free engineering and design services 
available to users of Metalab equipment 
are discussed in the manual No. 4B. 
Other subjects covered include counsel on 
utilization of new equipment and present 
facilities, ease and coordination of lab- 
oratory operation, location and types of 
plumbing and electrical utilities, ventila- 
tion, lighting and functional design. 
Photographs of actual laboratories are 
used as illustrations. (Key No. 740) 
(Continued on page 178) _ 


RACKS 


e A new publication containing infor- 
mation about new audio products and 
developments, especially in the field of 
high-fidelity, has been issued by Allied 
Radio Corp., 833 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 7. Entitled “Allied High- 
Fidelity Auditioner,” the publication will 
be issued quarterly. (Key No. 741) 


e The use of warm-air space heaters 
in school buildings is discussed in Bul- 
letin No. 560-59 released by Dravo Cor- 
poration, 1203 Dravo Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. How individually fired heaters 
for intermittently heated areas such as 
auditoriums, kitchens, cafeterias and rest 
rooms can save on the cost of heating 
is discussed. The folder is presented as a 
case study report in an actual school 
with illustrations supplementing the 


text. (Key No. 742) 


e Two new posters have been issued 
by the National Dairy Council, 111 N. 
Canal St., Chicago 6, which should be 
of particular interest in the primary 
grades. The “Begin Early” Dental 
Health Poster stresses keeping teeth 
clean, visiting the dentist and eating 
proper foods. It is available at 19 cents 
per copy. The “Food Value of Milk” 
Poster gives the vitamin content of one 
quart of milk and the daily needs for 
early teen-agers. This poster is offered 
at 13 cents per copy. (Key No. 743) 


Costumers, Ward- 
robe Racks, Locker 
Racks and Check 


SPECIFY 
WESTERN WATERPROOFING COMPANY 
FOR: 


@ Waterproofing 

@ Weatherproofing 

@ Building Restoration 
@ Building Cleaning 

@ Tuckpointing 


Westenn 
ATERPROC FING CO. 


Ena, 





An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 
... save floor space—fit 
in anywhere...standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches, 

institutions 
or wherever 
there is a wraps 


: [ 
rechnbome Write for Catalog 25 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 West 37th St . Chicago 9, Ill 


Over 35 years experi- 
ence serving building 
owners and architects 
throughout the nation. 


ny and C ] 
1223 SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG. ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
A MISSOURI CORPORATION GIVING 
NATION WIDE SERVICE 
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IRCO answers the need for 


more flexible 


Modern teaching methods demand a new 
approach to school furniture design. 

The VIRCO approach stresses flexibility. 
Each piece is easily movable for regrouping 
from class to class. It adapts itself as well 

to special group projects as to formal lectures. 
Designed in a range of sizes to fit the 
individual student—Virco School Furniture 
adds comfort, efficiency and eye appeal 

to the classroom. 


Wet 











#724 OPEN FRONT 
DESK 





i 
i 
@Frame of heavy-gauge tubular 


steel provides maximum 
strength and rigidity 





@Roomy 18”x 24” top of eastern 
maple, with pencil groove, 
finished with stain-resistant 
lacquer. Also available with 
plastic sheet top. 


@Comes in range of heights 
from 21” to 30” 


— 
o— | 


Nm 2-Pupil 


1 if 1 


|] | Table 


Side Chair 
LIFT LID DESK 


A complete catalog will 
gladly be sent on request. 
Please send us your 
specifications and bid forms 
Choice of eastern maple or 
high density laminated 
plastic sheet on all 

desk surfaces. 


it <i Tablet 


| Arm Chair 


WS<@ OR MEG. CORPORATION 
15134 South Vermont Ave. 


Mailing Address: P.0. Box 846, Sta. H, Los Angeles 44, Calif 
Eastern Sales Office: Virco Mfg. Corporation, Aldenville, Pa 
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ABOVE 


A PAGE OF OUR 32-PAGE BOOK 


“A GUIDE TO EASIER CLEANING” 


Complete book on request w 


SPENCER 


ADDRESS HARTFORD 


DEPT. NS 


Please send my copy of A GUIDE TO EASIER CLEANING 


Name 





Street & No. 


City & State 











Nu-Wood Kolor-Fast 
ACOUSTICAL TILE 


Now youcan combine effective sound 
control with superior beauty—use 
Nu-Wood Kolor-Fast acoustical tile 
for wall and ceiling installations. 
Today, this tile offers a combination 
of four variegated shades ranging 
from rose-tan to grey-tan. 


Nu-Wood acoustical tile forms a 
perfect combination with Nu-Wood 
Sta-Lite—the high light reflecting 
acoustical tile that actually grows 
lighter with age. Design possibilities 
are practically unlimited for stores, 
churches, schools and restaurants. 


What's more, the famous Nu-Wood 
clip system of application permits 
fast, correct application—perfectly 
level wall and ceiling surfaces that 
stay level. Find out now about the 
other exclusive advantages which 
Nu-Wood Kolor-Fast acoustical tile 
offers—mail the coupon. 


* 
DECORATES 
Nu-Wood **: 
INSULATES 
Balsam-Wool* Guaranteed Insulation 


PRODUCTS OF WEYERHAEUSER ‘REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Wood Conversion Company 

Dept. 108-63, First National Bank Building 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

| want to know more about Nu- Wood Insulating Interior Finish. 
Please mail literature 


0) School 0) Store © Restaurant 


No.68-264 
(Masterkeyed) 


NATIONAL LOCK 


combination, self-locking 
SHACKLE LOCKS 


gs : coe fet 


Locker security is never left to chance when you 

have finely-crafted NATIONAL LOCK shackle 

locks to guard the lockers in your school. Double 

steel case, extra-strong 

shackle and sturdy con- 

struction throughout assure 

you of a product that meets 

the highest security stand- 

ards. Orderly locker con- 

trol is another definite 

benefit. Record charts, de- 

signed for simplified ad- 

ministration, are included 

with each order. A smart 

leatherette binder comes 

with each order of 100 or 

— more locks. Write today 

No. 68-265 on your school im 

(not masterkeyed) letterhead for 
free sample lock. 


| \f MATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


a Rockford, Illinois * Lock Division 
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HERE’S HELP 


for your engineer-recruitment problem 


Engineers’ Joint Council and The Advertising 
Council offer free, expert help to advertisers 
promoting engineering as a career. 


The booklet reproduced here was prepared by The Adver- 
tising Council in cooperation with the Engineers’ Joint 
Council to help you make your advertising work most 
effectively in recruiting engineers for the future. 

1. It tells you what the problem is and the impor- 
tant part you can play in solving it. 

2. It outlines the advantages of an engineering ca- 
reer to help your company develop advertising 
appeals. 

It informs you as to the current activities of in- 
dustry in the education and recruitment of en- 
gineers. 

It offers specific suggestions as to what you can 
do (from present manpower). 

5. It provides material that you can use in your 
own local and national programs. 

Many advertisers are using this booklet today. They say 
that it helps in orienting their engineer-recruitment ad- 
vertising to industry-wide recruitment programs. 
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Send for this Free campaign guide 
Prepared by os 
THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL 
for the 


“%. ENGINEERS’ JOINT COUNCIL 


Tuts COUPON! 
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The Advertising Council, Inc, 
25 West 45 Street 
New York 36, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of 
“How your company can help promote engineering 
as a career.” 


NAME: ening 
POSITION OR TITLE: 
COMPANY: 

ADDRESS: 
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What's Tlew ... 


« Comprehensive studies on the im- 
portance of controlling the physical 
forces in the learning environment have 
been made by Darell Boyd Harmon and 
are reported in a monograph, “Con- 
trolling the Thermal Environment of 
the Co-ordinated Classroom.” Copies of 
this 46 page booklet are available from 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
2753 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, 
Minn., who published the monograph as 
an educational service. Subjects covered 
include criteria for thermal control of 
the classroom environment, the nature 
of the human organism, body temper- 
ature and its regulation, thermal differ- 
ences between children and adults, body 
temperature and activity and body tem- 
perature and problem-solving rapport. 
The final chapter is devoted to “Some 


Conclusions.” (Key No. 744) 


e Educational Television Plans are dis 
cussed in a new booklet on Broadcast 
Equipment issued by the Engineering 
Products Dept., Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N.J, The complete 
analysis of estimated equipment and 
operating costs for typical educational 
television stations has been specifically 
designed for educators and others inter- 
ested in construction and operation of 
the educational television stations re 
cently authorized by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. A sample 
floor plan of a Type “B” television sta- 
tion is illustrated and a model layout 
photograph shows a typical plan “B” 
station. The booklet covers number and 
type of personnel and costs of salaries 


and supplies. (Key No. 745) 


e Points on “Planning and Equipping 
the Homemaking Classroom” are dis- 
cussed in a new folder on “Education 
for Living” published by St. Charles 
Manufacturing Co., St. Charles, Ill. Line 
drawings show suggested floor layouts 
for an efficient homemaking depart 
ment and photographs of actual instal 
lations in schools and colleges illustrate 
the attractive, practical departments 
which can be set up with St. Charles 
equipment. The informative text is 
treated editorially and offers helpful 
data on the homemaking department, 
the unit kitchen, the demonstration unit, 
and clothing classroom and laundry. In- 
formation is also given on what custom 
building means in a classroom, the value 
of steel for classroom use, and on the 
large selection of special purpose St. 


Charles units. (Key No. 746) 


e School and Office Furniture available 
from the Latavia Furniture Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Sledge, Miss., is described and il- 
lustrated in a catalog folder recently re- 
leased. Equipment covered in the new 
folder includes tables, typewriter table 
and various types of desks for the 


teacher and for office use. (Key No. 747) 


178 


e “Fundamentals of Mimeographing,” 
1953 edition, is now available from A. B. 
Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31. A new introduction to this 
textbook by Dr. Russell N. Cansler of 
Northwestern University discusses its 
proper use by the teacher. The book 
has been revised and brought up to date 
to include pictorial and descriptive in- 
formation on modern methods and new 
equipment and materials. The book has 
a spiral wire binding for greater dura- 
bility and to lie flat when open. Pages 
are numbered for quick reference and 


the book is indexed. (Key No. 748) 


e The new “66” series of National Gas 
Boilers for institutional applications is 
described and illustrated in Catalog No. 
607 issued by the National Radiator 
Co., Johnstown, Pa. Drawings of con- 
trol systems for both hot water and 
steam installations, tables covering boiler 
horsepower, I-B-R ratings and A.G.A. 
input and output ratings for natural, 
mixed and manufactured gas and auto- 
matic controls furnished with the cast 
iron boilers are presented in the 6 page 


catalog. (Key No. 749) 


e Information on the Dictaphone School 
Rental-at-Cost Plan and the Dictaphone 
Business Practice Course is given in a 
folder entitled “A New Horizon of 
Opportunity for Secretarial Students.” 
Details of operation of the Time-Master 
and the Magic Ear are included in the 
folder issued by Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. (Key No. 750) 


e The sixth edition of the floor repair 
and maintenance manual published by 
the Federal Varnish Division, Enter- 
prise Paint Co., Ashland Ave. at 29th 
St., Chicago 8, is now available. En- 
titled “What to Use on Floors . . . And 
How to Use It,” the 48 page booklet 
discusses new maintenance technics and 
applications for the care of all types 
of flooring, including asphalt and rubber 
tile, linoleum, concrete, cork, terrazzo, 
magnesite, marble, Masonite, Terrazzine 


and Travertine surfaces, (Key No. 751) 
Film Releases 


“Anywhere, U.S.A.,” series of six dra- 
matic motion pictures highlighting im- 
portant facts about health, developed as 
a public service by the Health Informa- 
tion Foundation, and including “An Af- 
fair of the Heart,” “Fred Bauer Waits,” 
“Man in the Window,” “Both Ends 
of Locust Street,” “Hard Luck Charlie,” 
and “Mickey’s Miracle.” Association 
Films, Inc., Dept. NS, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. (Key No. 752) 


“The Coronation Ceremony,” repre- 
sentation through old prints, historical 
documents and especially created draw- 
ings of the entire Coronation ritual, 
black and white, 26 minutes, 16 mm. 





sound. “The British—Are They Artis- 
tic?” No. 16 in the series, “This Mod- 
ern Age,” black and white, 21 minutes, 


16 mm. sound. British Information 
Services, Dept. NS, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. (Key No. 753) 


“Our Country’s Song,” 1 reel; “The 
Meaning of Elections,” 1 reel; “Litera- 
ture Appreciation: How to Read Plays,” 
1 reel; “Homework: Studying On Your 
Own,” | reel; “Home Nursing: Funda- 
mentals,” 1% reels, all sound, color or 
black and white, and “The Human 
Body: Skeleton,” | reel, black and white. 
Coronet Films, Dept. NS, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1. (Key No. 754) 


“Adventure Into Teaching,” color film 
designed to inform and interest young 
people in elementary school teaching as 
a career, 25 minute sound production, 
produced in cooperation with the Board 
of Higher Education of New York City. 
Harmon Foundation, Inc., Division of 
Visual Experiment, Dept. NS, 140 Nas- 
sau St., New York 38. (Key No. 755) 


“Rembrandt—Poet of Light,” black and 
white film, 13 minutes, “Lithography,” 
16 mm. sound film, black and white, 14 
minutes, presenting the successive steps 
required for production of a lithograph. 
“By Map and Compass,” 16 mm. sound 
film in color, 26 minutes. “Lismer,” 16 
mm. color sound film in the Canadian 
Artists series. Living Science Series No. 
1, “Attracting Birds in Winter,” and 
“Building Bird Houses,” each 6 minutes, 
both in color, and “Cultivate Your Gar- 
den Birds,” 11 minutes, color. Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., Dept. NS, 57 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. (Key 
No. 756) 


Suppliers’ News 


DeVry Corporation, 1111 W. Armitage 
Ave., Chicago 14, manufacturer of mo- 
tion picture projectors, announces a 
trade-in plan for 16 mm. projectors. Old 
or obsolete sound or silent projectors 
can now be turned in and their present 
market price applied against the pur- 
chase price of new DeVry equipment. 


John Sexton & Company, 500 N. Or- 
leans St., Chicago 90, manufacturer and 
distributor of food products for the in- 
stitutional field, announces the purchase 
of The Columbia Conserve Company 
of Indianapolis, a food processing con 
cern with 72 years of experience. The 
purchase includes all the plant facilities 
previously operated by Columbia and 
which have been almost entirely rebuilt 
and equipped with modern machinery 
and equipment in recent years. Addi- 
tional improvements will be made in 
the Columbia property by Mr. Sexton 
and a new Sexton branch sales office 
and distributing warehouse will be 
opened on the property to handle serv 
ice to Sexton customers in that area. 
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in LAMINATED ‘TRAYS 


Watch young appetites perk up when meals are served on BOLTA 
COLOR TRAYS. BOLTA COLOR TRAYS give zest to children’s 
appetites, add warmth and cheer to cafeteria decor. Your school, 

too, can serve meals the BOLTA COLOR-WAY ... from a choice of 
36 sparkling, color-and- pattern combinations ... BOLTA TRAYS 
last longer because they’re stronger — they’re LAMINATED! 
Laminated of seventeen — yes, seventeen separate layers to give up-to- 
ten- limes greater strength — to give from two-to-six years longer wear. 
Because BOLTA gives you longer-life-per-tray for pennies more per tray, 
BOLTA COLOR TRAYS cost you less in the long run — much less. 


Also Famous Boltalite Hard Rubber Trays 
in Sizes 12x 16 and 14x18 

Also Boltabilt Trays in Round, Oblong and 
Oval Shapes in 15 Different Sizes 


Only BOLTA gives you such outstanding durability 
in patterns and colors. 


@ Non-porous, satin-smooth surfaces 

@ Impervious to cigarette burns, food acids, 
alcohol, fruit juices 

@ Lightweight, noiseless, easy to handle 

@ Washable in mechanical dishwashers 

@ Will not warp, split or stain 

@ 8x10, 10x14, 12x16, 14x18, 15x20 


The Company 


LAWRENCE 
MASSACHUSETTS 





Planning to Re-decorate? Specify BOLTAFLEX for booths and furniture, BOLTA-WALL for interiors 





Why it’s easier to teach 


in a Honeywell-controlled classroom 


Teachers find students are generally more 
alert and receptive to instruction in Class- 
rooms where level temperatures, ade- 
quate fresh air and proper humidity are 
correctly co-ordinated. The best way to 
co-ordinate these vital factors is to have 
Honeywell's Individual Room Temper- 
ature Control System. 


Today, Honeywell Control Systems 
are providing ideal classroom atmos- 
phere for thousands of students and 
teachers in schools everywhere. 

Whatever your requirements — elec- 
tronic, electric or pneumatic controls 
for heating, ventilating, hot water, and 
refrigeration equipment—Honeywell can 


meet them from their complete line. 


Honeywell service is complete, too! 
A skilled Honeywell engineer will ad- 
vise you on new installations, modern- 
izations, or help you on any maintenance 
needed for your present control system. 
Just contact one of Honeywell's 104 
offices, located in key cities from coast 
to coast. 

For a copy of Dr. D. B. Harmon's 
booklet, “Controlling the Thermal En- 
vironment of the Co-ordinated Class- 
room,” or the interesting folder, “5 Ways 
Teachers Can Improve Learning,’’ write 
Honeywell, Dept NS-6- 130, Minneap- 
olis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
| Firat in Coutiol 


LP, 














The importance of Individual 
Room Temperature Control 


When each room has its own Honey- 
well Grad-U-Stat (shown above), 
heat and fresh air can be regulated to 
meet the changing conditions that 
affect students’ comfort. For example, 
the Grad-U-Stat can be set to supply 
less heat and more fresh air during 
tests or increased classroom activity. 





